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Whatever original energy may be supposed either in force 
or regulation, the operation of both is in truth merely instrumen- 
tal. Nations are governed by the same methods, and on the 
same principles by which an individual without authority is 
often able to govern those who ate his equals or superiors, by a 
knowledge of their temper, and by a judicious management of 

it The laws reach a little way. Constitute government 

how you please, infinitely the greater part of it must depend on 
the exercise of powers, which are left at large to the prudence 
and uprightness of ministers of state. Even all the use and 
protency of the laws depend upon them. Without them your 
commonwealth is no better than a scheme upon paper, and not 
a living, active, effective constitution. 

JOHN MORLEY. 

• 

No wise ruler will treat the deeply seated discontent of a 
great party as he treats the fury of a mob which destroys mills 
and power-looms. 


MACAULAY. 



PREFACE. 


The opening speech of Mr, Grey in the Patiala State 
Tri^l was telegraphed all over India and even to England. The 
speech was full of wild statements, mean innuendoes and baseless 
insinuations. The case was withdrawn but the concentrated 
venom in Mr. Grey’s speech has poisoned many a noble heart 
and chilled the natural warmth animating many noble spirits 
among our rules. This book has been written with a view to 
vindicate the Arya Samaj and to place before the government and 
the public the true aims and the mission of this much maligned 
church. I have unwavering faith and unflinching confidence in 
the innate sense of justice of our rulers and hence the need 
for this publication. If I had thought that my cry would be a 
cry in the wilderness, I would have preferred to advise my 
co-religionists to suffer patiently and unmurmuringly trusting in 
God and the righteousness of their cause. But my historical 
studies have convinced me that where England is the tribunal 
no right cause is lost if it is only pleaded temperately, soberly 
and on the basis of facts and arguments. John Bull is 
slow to understand but never wilfully unjust. Truth may 
have sometimes to knock persistently at the gate of his 
understanding, but once admission is gained everything is alright. 
I only hope my faith which has already suffered so many shocks 
wilLnow be justified and the anticipations of the croakers belied. 
The book is divided into two parts. The second part has been 
compiled by me. The ist part is from the pen of my beloved 
colleague Professor Rama Deva. The plan of the ist part 
also was, however, decided by both of us by mutual consulta- 
tion and each chapter was read out to me and revised before 
being placed in the hands of the printer. Both of us are, there- 
fore, conjointly responsible for the whole book. It was decided to 
omit 22 pages ( from page 39 to page 60 ) after they had been 
printed. Hence the confusion in the paging of the book 
which, I hope, the reader will excuse. I have also to crave his 
indulgence for numerous typographical errors which have 
crept in because the book had to be hurried through the 
press. 


The 6th of Margshirsh 196^. 


MUNSHIRAMA, Jijyasu. 
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Afya Samaj and its Detractors: 

A VINDICATION. 

PART HRRT. 



Chapter i 

The Arya Samaj, its Founder, its Enemies 


and the 

Patiala Prosecution. 




No one can deny that the seventies of the nine- 
Eeligious Con- teenth'century constitute a dark period in 
ditlon of India religious history of India. The impact 
before the Advent of the new-born occidental civilization with 
of Swami Daya- hoary oriental culture was producing its in- 
evitable results. The old was gradually 
giving way before the forced marches of the new. The sudden 
inrush of Western ideas and European ideals of life and con- 
duct and standards of judgment and feeling inundated the slum- 
bermg East — the sovereign of the past— and the sweeping away of 
ancient landmarks commenced in right earnest. The early 
pioneers of western learning were Christian Missionaries who had 
started educational institutions for the express and avowed pur- 
pose of evangelizing a heathen race. They took the pickaxe and 
the shovel in their hand and began the terrible work of dread de- 
molition and destruction dark. The scriptures of the Flindus were 
denounced in unmeasured terms as repositories of silly superstition, 
ritualistic rant, Brahmanic balderdash, imbecile trash, lewd le- 
gends, unscientific cosmogany, and stupid hyperbollcisms unwor- 
thy of belief by educated men. Unfortunately the Puranas— later 
and apocryphal accretlons-justified this description and the Pu- 
ranas were the only books widely studied and universally preached. 
The glare of Western light so completely dazzled and blinded 
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the youthful Hindu fora time that he never thought of comparing 
the Hebrew Paurana-the Old Testament-withthe Hindu Paurana. 
The Padre placed before his charmed and enchanted vision the 
Sermon on the Mount and the juvenile enthusiast whom a 
caricature of Aryan beliefs embodied in the Puranas had filled 
with deep nauseating disgust and tnc atmosphere of lewd p«g- 
natious and unrighteous gods and licentious and imbecile godde- 
sses had asphyxiated and suffocated, sought relief in the purer and 
comparatively refreshing, invigorating and bracing atmosphere 
of the New Testament. If reflection had supervened the novice 
would have found out that the Paurans — bad as they were — were 
interspersed with quotations from the Mahabharata, the Gita 
and the Upnishadas which if collected together and bound in 
one volume would reveal boundless stores of spiritual lore and 
lofty moral teachings by the side of which the New Testament 
was sure to pale into insignificance. But reflection never dawned. 
It was the period of transition, anarchy, confusion, and chaos— 
the period oi actions and reactions, of sudden, unexpected, and 
inexplicable fluctuations and oscillations of the pendulum. 

When the Old Testament was ultimately studied, the pro- 
cess of disintegration instead of being arrested only changed 
the direction in which its momentum was exerted. The*Pu- 
rana had been definitely repudiated and with it the entire 
range of ancient Sanskrit literature. It was regarded a 
sheer waste of time to dig and delve the mines of Ancient 
Shastric Literature with a view to ascertain if any recondite 
treasures lay buried beneath Pauranic debris and Tantric 
filth. Aryan culture had once been solemnly abjured and 
there could be no retracing of steps. Young India must move 
forwards with rapid strides and headlong speed even though 
it is hurled into the abysmal depths of deism, soul-scorching 
athiesm, withering eclecticism, and torturing agnosticism. 
The Brahmo Samaj, — ^which contrary to the teachings of its 
reverend founder Ram Mohan Roy had become a deistic 
and eclectic Church— began to make headway, but the largest 
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number of adherents were claimed by Skepticism, Atheism 
&c. This produced a flutter in society though the sacerdotal 
order still lay in undisturbed repose. Barren intellectuality ill 
consorts with supreme moral courage and absolute sincerity. 

^ The Brahmin priest cared for little else than ceremonia- 
lism and outward conformity to caste observances and 
prohibitions in regard to interdining and intermarriage. The 
English-educated cynic, while sneering and contemptuously smil- 
ing at the folly and .selfishness of his portly priest had not the cou- 
rage to apply his principles to practice. Though his intellectual 
upbuilding was the very quintessence of iconoclastic proclivities, 
he quietly submitted to idolatorous rites and repeated the 
namby pamby formulae and hocus pocus uttered by the 
Brahmin, He was the embodiment of intellectual ferment 
and his soul had remained quite unaffected. But the Brahmin’s 
security was fancied and deceitful. It was the lull before 
the storm. Students of the history of thought know full well 
that intellectual ferment is but the precursor of social revolution. 
Those that possessed a philosophic grasp of the situation 
and with the aid of a clarified mental vision could penetrate 
through visible social phenomenon to the core of things and 
observe the undercurrents of thought and feeling agitating 
and perturbing the stream of the “ subliminal consciousness ” 
of the social organism understood this full well. James Lyall, 

a historian possessed of keen insight and prophetic vision, 
surveyed the conflicting and warring forces working in society 
and expressed astonishment that an ancient religion and social 
polity which had survived so many social cataclysms and 
political vicissitudes was in instant danger. He could not 
bring himself to believe that what Greek culture and Moslem 

fanaticism could not effect, the wave of unbelief would 
accomplish and ventured to hope that some Reformer would 

spring into the arena and restore the ancient religion 
in all its pristine purity. He little knew that the Oracle 
which predicts the fate of the human race possessed him 
when he uttered these fateful words. 
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At the time that James Lyall wrote this, a high caste 
Brahman of the name of Mulshankar was 

wandering all over the country in quest of 
the Arya Samaj. * • t vt \ it .u 

Truth and the hiixir of life eternal. In the 


course of his peregrinations, he was confronted by starvation, 
reproof, contumely, physical privations, mental torture, cfhd 
alluring temptations, but undaunted by impediments and steeling 
his heart against the dulcet music poured forth by the siren of 
the Life Temporal he traversed all seats of Shastric learning and 
at last, weary and footsore, met a blind sage who had in his 
grasp the panacea which Mulshankar (now Dayanand Saraswati) 
sought for. The Guru instructed the chela in ancient lore and 
made him drink deep at the founts of immortal learning. 


He taught his willing and apt pupil that Sanskrit litera- 
ture was divided into two periods — the Ante-Mahabharat and 
the Post-Mahabharat. The Ante-Mahabharat literature em- 
bodied doctrines of a virile faith and system of a rational 
philo.'’Ophy which penetrated and interpenetrated every fibre 
of social existence in ancient times and made India W'hat it once 
was — the spiritual, moral and intellectual guide of humanity, the 
inspirer of revolution in the domain of thought and of social 
cataclysms in many lands and climes, the nursery of philosophy 
and the birth place of civilization and culture. The world stood 
in sore need of a Saviour and a Redeemer. The East was 
slumbering and if the process of awakening, then taking place, w as 
completed, it would be precipitated into the yawning gulf of 
materialism and be lost in bottomless depths. The West was 
completely in the grip of materialism. Its social life w^is domi- 
nated by a religion which failed to satisfy yearnings and intellec- 
tual impulses evoked by the progress of science. Its intellec- 
tual progress w^as presided over by those who recked not for 
spiritual advancements and even a complete initiation inXo w’hose 
teachings left an aching void in tlie inner self w'hich required to be 
filled up. The tendencies of the age were distinctly plutocratic 
and if they developed, antagonism between Capital and Labour 
and the deadly conflict between the haves and the have-nots 
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would bring matters to a crisis and a bloody and sanguinary revo- 
lution would be the lamentable, but for that reason none the less, 
inevitable consequence. Unless modern social polity was replaced 
by Vedic polity and the supremacy of intellect and character 
took the place of the predominance of the Almighty dollar, Bung, 
Bonifice, Beer and Broadcloth and the scientifiic Vedic religion 
revealed in the beginning of creation by the Great Being — the 
arcana whose nature science reveals to the wondering gaze of 
his children and whose glory is sung by the amoeba and the tiny 
leaf — replaced the negation of all religion, the deprivation of all 
spiritual consolation and the non-gratification of all dominant 
impulses planted irrevocably in man which imperiously and im- 
peratively demanded fulfilment — which bade fair to become the 
future inspiring and inspiriting force of the human race— the 
world was doomed. 

Such reflections were agitating the breast of Daya- 
nanda when his period cf novitiate was completed and 
the day of parting from the Guru arrived. The venerable pre- 
ceptor assembled round him all his outgoing pupils, dilated 
upon the burden of sin and suffering beneath which mother 
earth was groaning, and in piteous terms vibrating with concen- 
trated emotion impressed upon them that the gospel of the Ve- 
da required to be spread in four quarters of the globe, four men 
were required who w^ould each select one quarter and dissemi- 
nate the Vedic Truth till death terminated his beneficent activi- 
ty. Dayananda stood up, bowed reverently, touched the holy 
foot of the Guru and with perfect humility vowed that he would 
be one of them. The sage looked round and round for further res- 
ponse to his appeal. His other pupils stood up one after the other 
and with heads hanging down in shame and abasement con- 
fessed that they did not feel within them the call for redeeming 
work and that all th^t they could promise was that in the 
humble spheres of life in which Providence placed them, they 
would do their best. They sat down and the sage once mpr^ 
fixed his silent but yearning gaze on Dayananda. This was 
too much for the tender heart of the gifted pupil. He stood up 
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once more and vowed that he would consecrate his life to the 
revival of the Vedic Religion in all quarters of the globe. He 
then bade farewell to his affectionate old Guru and started on 
his mission. 


Such was Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the 
Arya Samaj. What a stupendous^and bewildering mass of work 
lay before him. He was but one man, but he had been adjured to 
fight the forces of unrighteousness, inane superstition, ingrained 
respect for established sacerdotal authority, and pig-headed con- 
servatism. The magnificence, pomp, splendour, and stateliness 
attendant upon birth, rank, and heriditary nobility were all enlist- 
ed on the side of his adversaries and so was the supreme power 
conferred by wealth and all its paraphernalia. Unlike Maho- 
met, he scorned to utilize physical force for the advancement of 
his cause for His Kingdom was not of this world. But the spiri- 
tual force within him was a tornado which swept all obstacles 
that impeded its resistless progress. Orthodoxy was shaken 
to its foundations and stirred to its depths. Dyanand’s 
incisive and invincible logic, his hard hits, merciless strokes 
and opportune hammerings, his wonderfully effective invective 
and pirercing irony, his profound scholarship, his magnetic 
powers of persuation, his powers of bombardment of an im- 
pregnable orthodox position with bombs carefuly selected 
from the armoury of Shastric learning, his fiery eloquence inspri- 
ed by righteous indignation and a heart aglow with 

unselfish love of humanity which transfused his words and 
made them scalding and scorching, and above all his infinite 
pity for his suffering fellowmen carried all before them. 
Citadel after citadel was captured by frontal attacks. He, 
then, marched triumphantly to the centre of orthodoxy, 
surrounded the walls of the fortress of priestly supremacy, 
and peremptorily and insistently demanded surrender. The 
battle thickened. He bore the brunt all alone. All alone he faced 
the pillars of orthodoxy buttressed by the forces of temporal 
magnificence, rank and wealth, and before the besieged had 
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time to recover from their . surprise shook them rudely and 
planted his standard. He worked for the- short period of lo 
years, but in that period he established his position as the fore- 
most Vedic Reformer and iconoclast of his age. All his foes had 
laid down their arms and theArya Samaj became a living 
for^e in Indian society even in his life time. In the obituary notice 
published in ihtPioneer immediately after the Swami’s death 
it was recognised that the Arya Samaj “has long had a 
recognised status” in India. * 


His mission was, as we have shown above, purely reli- 


Hls Hission. 


gious. This was what his contemporaries 
thought and believed. This is evidenced by 


the various obituary notices which appeared in the Press and 


from the pen of eminent men of all faiths soon after his death. 


Professor Max Muller soon after the death of the great 


What his Eminent 
Contem porar ies 
Thought of his 
Mission. 


Swami contributed an appreciation to the 
pages of the Palt Mall Gazette in which 
he stated as his deliberate opinion that the 


Swami was a reformer, and was in consequence exposed to 
much obloquy and persecution during his life, so much so, that it 
was hinted in the papers that his death was due to poison ad- 
ministered by his enemies, that “ he was opposed to many of the 
abuses that had crept in, as he well knew during the later 
periods of the religious growth of India, and of which, as is 
known now, no trace can be found in the ancient sacred 
books of the Brahmans the Vedas; that he was opposed to idol- 
worship that “ he repudiated caste and advocated widow rema- 
rriage, that in his public disputations with the most learned 
Pandits at Benares and elsewhere he was generally victorious 
and that like “ all the ancient theologions of India” he looked 
upon the Vedas as Divine Revelation. Sir Syyad Ahmad, the 
founder of the Aligarh cult, some of whose followers are among 
the most unscrupulous and foul-mouthed opponents of the Arya 
Samaj and now brand the mission of its founder as political thus 
noticed the death of the great reformer in a paper. 
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is vtMy much to be regretted that Swami Dayananda Saraswasfi ^ 
who was a profound Sanskritist and a great Vedic scholar died at Ajmere on 
the 30tli of October 1883 at 6 p. m. He was not only a scholar, but also 
a good man having in him the qualities of a true ascetic. His adherents 
look upon him as a devia and verily he deserves to bo so looked upon. 
He taught the worship of one Resplendant Formless God and of none else 
besides. We n^ere intimate mth the late Swanxi and always revere need \tm 
extremely^ He was such a learned and good man, that he merited venera- 
tion at the hands of followers of all religions. We think — of course we 
speak subject to correction — that he regarded matter as eternal. But for this 
doctrine, his conception of God was coincident with that of th(‘ Moslems. At 
all events, he was a man whose equal is not to be found at this time in the whole 
of India. It is the duty of every man to lament over his death because 
he was a peerless man/’ 

Diwan Bahadur Raghunath Rao, the veteran social refor- 
mer and eminent statesman, who enjoys the unstinted confi- 
dence of the British Government, gave the following opinion 
about him in an interview published in the Vedic Magazine 
Vol III i:>. 4- 

Beiore ho formulated his schemes of social and religions reform, 
Dayanan I went about the country consulting with men who iiad alreiidy 
worked in those fields. In the course of such a tour, tlie Swamy came to 

me at Mysore when I was Dewan of that native state. In those d«ays, ho 
had very Bnv supporters. I gave him letters of introdnetion to RajarSir 

T. Madhava Rac, then Dewan of Baroda and to several others. I also 
gave him some financial support in publishing his commentaries on the 
Rig Veda. 

We had long talks between ourselves on the subject ot* reform. The 
first question we discussed was ‘what are the Vedas? ' Dayanand’s view, 
that only the Samhita portion was the real Veda, while the Brahmanas 
etc. were mere commentaries, appeared to me perfectly reasonable and I 
expressed my entire agreement with him. We discussed another equally 
important question. 

Sayana and others had held that the subject matter of the Vedas 
was ritualistic, Dayanand held the more correct view, that the Vedas are 
an Encyclopjcdia of knowledge. According to him, the Vedas contain 
the germs of all sciences, they describe to ns the mystery of Nature and 
preach a philosophy of Action. What Dayanand says is perfectly true. 
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I read through a great part of his commentaries and I should say 
that^ on the whole, his interpretations are correct and in keeping with 
those of the oldest, and therefore the most authoritative, commentators# 

Dayanand struck me as a most extraordinary person. He was a 
well-made man and had a bold look about him which impressed every- 
body. Ho was honest and sincere. He was in right earnest and really 
meant introducing far-reaching reforms. In short, he was an embodiment 
of all those qualities that go to make a leader of men. 

Mr. A. O Hume, one of the most formidable opponents of 
the Swami in religious controversy, wrote the following letter to 
an admirer of his soon after the great sage^s death. 

Dear R. Chand 

Thanks for yours. Yes — I have heard with the deepest regre< of 
Dj ananda’s untimely loss. 

Whatever views men may entertain as to portions of the doctrines 
taught by him, all must admit that he was a great and good man, an 
honour to the country so dearly loved, and all must feel that in losing him 
India has sustained a great and deplorable loss. 

Yours Affectionately 

A. 0. HUME 

Another Englishman, Mr. Frederi: i anthome, wrote as 
follows ; — 

My dear sir 

The news of Swamiji’s death was a great blow to me. He was a great 
friend of mine, and besides, India has lost in him a philosopher, whose 
eqnal-speaking of the future — India will perhaps never have. 

With best wishes, 

1 am 

Sincerely Yours 

Frederic Fanthome 


Here are a few press notices: — 

We are sorry to recond the death of two great Sanskritists of India, 
Pandit Dayananda Saraswati and Pandit Saberam Sheraratna# The first 
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WM a most profound Vedantist. He however need to give new interpretations 
*0 Vedic texts, which did not often tally with those current among orthodox 
Pandits. He used to speak in Sanskrit, and the flow he commanded in that 
dead language was wonderful. He was the founder of Jthe Arya Samaj. 

The Indian Patriot. 

With all his faults, we looked upon Dayanand as one of the pillhrs 
of Aryavarta. And though we had occasions to differ from him on 
details of thought and faith, we admired his’career none the less on that 
account. After the death of Sahajanmd or Swami Narayan, Qujrat has 
not produced such a mighty reformer from among the indigenous popu- 
lations as Dayanand and in natural aptitude and acquirements, as also 
in the extent of influence exertoJ, we believe the latter to have by far 
surpassed Sahajanand Swami. Our contemporaries are not far out in 
placing iiim by the illustrious Shankaracharya. Gifted with uncommon 
talents, and acuated all his life by singleness of purpose, Dayanand Saras- 
wati has achieved enough good to entitle him to the lasting gratitude 
■of posterity. Bat the benefit he has conferred on his country has been 
more or less of a negative character. He applied his giant’s strength 
to denoui}oing Idolatry; and terrible were his powers of denunciation 
as will be conceded by any one who has witnessed them even once. But 
the mind, otherwise so well endowed, lacked the constructive faculty, 

Dayanand^s work must, therefore, be considered as half done until 
«ome of his disciples rise after him not only to carry on the crusade 
against Brabmnic errors, but to rebuild the edifice of Vedic truth, 
the erection of which was the ultimate object of the deceased iconoclast. 
May Dayanand’s mantle descend on any such pDssible reformer among 
hie pupils is our fervant prayer. 

The Indian Spectator. 

Every nature conversant with the good works of lamented deceas- 
ed, will share with us the regret at the untimely death of this great 
Vedic scholar and well-wisher of India, 

The Jame Jamshed. 

The Reformer like the Pioneer of trade always desires 

The Swami and followers are few in number, 

the British Govt* forsake the religion and traditions of 

their country and therefore are the object of 
persecution. If the demonic forces of revolution are let loose in his 
time and the turbulent element in society are permitted to 
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assert themselves, his adherents are sure to be swept into 
the miasma of oblivion and his mission frustrated. His 
force is moral and the infuriated passions and inflamed 
prejudices of the votaries of cant exposed, hyprocrby laid 
bare, priestly autocracy attacked in its most vulnerable 
points, and vested interests in the eccliziastical domain seriously 
injured, charlatanism denounced, and quackery condemned 
are in no mood to spare him. The Reform Movement initiated 
by Nanak could not make headway because of the turbulent 
times through which the country was passing in the time of 
Tegh Bahadur and Govind Singh. It was, therefore, Dayanand’s 
interest that peace and order established in India by the 
British should be perpetuated so that his reforming zeal might 
receive no check. He hailed the British as his allies and 
regarded the establishment of British Rule in the country as 
a providential act because he honestly believed that India 
needed respite in order to organise her intellectual and moral 
resources and to start upon the right path of self-realization. 
He had laboured hard to impress this truth on the minds of 
his followers and this feeling was often manifested in the 
writings and utterances of his trusted lieutenants. The " Arya 
Magazine ” was the accredited organ of the Arya Samaj 
in* his life-time. It was edited by his faithful adherent Mr. 
R. C. Burry. The following excerpts from poems published in 
its issue of September 1883 speak for themselves. 


The days of dark troubles do never last long, 

And storms are aye followed with peace, oalm uid rest 
For justice though slow, shall avenge every wrong 

And succour shall come from the Isle of the West. 

This a dirge for the glory that long since had flown 

But should I grieve, and wherefore should I mourn. 

For the things that are not, and the men that are gone 
Bnt still have hope oh t my country for thee 

And in the dark future already 1 see 

For the innocence of youth gives me visions of far 
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And I see in the future thy fortune's bright star. 

I see a great nation from an Isle of the West 

Is bringing thee freedom and comfort and rest 

I see their brave ships even now piercing the main 

And soon shall they reach thy devastated plain 

So grieve not, thy wounds and thy pains shall be healed 

And peace and rejoicing shall reign in thy field. 

And once more thy science and Vedas of yore 
Shall resuscitated resound in thy shore 

This trait of Dayanand's character was so prominent that 
even foreigners whose contact with him was necessarily limited 
understood his point of view. Says Madame Balavatsky, the 
founder of the Theosophical society, whose secession from the 
Arya Samaj and denunciation by Dayananda are now his- 
torical facts: — 

From the first day of his appearance Dayanand Saras wati produced 
an immense impression and got the surname of the Luther of India^* 
Wandering from one town to another, today in the south, tomorrow in the 
North, and transporting himself from one end of the country to another 
with incredible quickness, he has visited every part of India from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas, and from Calcutta to Bombay. He preaches 
the one Deity and Vedas in hand proves that in the ancient writings there 
was not a word that could justify polytheism. Thuiideriug against idol wor- 
ahip the great orator fights with all his might against caste, infant nmrriges 
and superstition. For all the evils grafted on India, centuries of casuistry 
and false interpretation of the Vedas, he blames for them the Brahmans, 
who, as he openly says before masses of peoplef?, are alone guilty of the 
humiliation of their country once great and indeivendenl now fallen and en- 
slaved. And yet great Britain has in him not an enemy but rather an ally. 

says openly if you expel the English^ then no later than tomorrow ^ 
you and I and every oue, who rises against idol worship will have our throats 
cut like mere sheep. The Mussulmans are stronger than the idol worship- 
pers but these last are stronger than we. The Pandit held many a warm 
dispute with the Brahmans, those treacherous enemies of the people, and 
has always been victorious. In Benares secret assassius were hired 
to slay him, but the attempt did not succeed. In a small town of Bengal 
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where he treated fetichism with more than hie osual severity, some fimatie 
threw on his naked feet a huge cobra. There are two snakes deified by 
the Brahman mythology the one which surrounds the neck of Shiva on his 
idol called Vasuki, the other Anant which forms the couch of Vishnu. So the 
worshipper of Shiva, feeling sure that his cobra tamed purposely for the 
mysteries of a shivite pagoda would at once make an end of the oifendar's 
life triumphantly exclaimed: — Let the god Vasuki himself show which of ns 
is right ! Dayanand jerked off the cobra twirling round his leg and witJi 
a single vigorous movement, crushed the reptile’s head “let him do so” 
he quietly asserted “ your God has been too slow, it is I w’ho have decided 
the dispute.” Now go” added he addressing the crowd, “and tell every 
one how easily perish the false gods” 

With the spread of the Vedic Religion, the stream of 
Moslem and conversions to Chiristianity and Moham- 
Cliristian Hoati- madanisra was stopped. Before the advent 
lity to the Arya of Dayanand, the Hindu was regarded a 
legitimate game by the Christian Missionary 
and the Mussalman Mullah and that for a very good reason. A 
Hindu who had once been converted to an alien faith or had 
even tasted food or drunk water at the house of a Moslem or 
Christian was lost irretrievably and could, under no circumstan- 
ces return to the ancestral fold. This was the most prolific 
cause of the spread of Islam and Utterly of Christianity. 
Whole villages were made to recite the Kanna by sheer physical 
force. They never accepted the situation and continued 
to observe Hindu rites and ceremonies, but the obdurate 
Priest shut the door against their re-admission and as an inevi- 
table consequence they were absorbed in the Muslim Communi- 
ty. This practice might have, in the days of Moslem ascen- 
dancy, proved in many cases a preventive against easy 
conversion, but on the whole it had a mischievous effect that led 
to the decay of the Hindu race. It is asserted that Akbar’s heart 
had been so completely captured by the Vedic Religion and 
so anxious was he to enlist the whole-hearted support of the 
Rajputs for political reasons that he was willing to marry some 
princess of the Blood Royal to a Hindu prince and even to 
openly declare himself a Vedist, but for fear of contamination 
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desecration, and ex-communication, no Hindu House entertained 
the proposal. Who can deny that the conversion of Akbar would 
have led to far-reaching political results like the conversion of 
Constantine to Christianity and a Hindu Empire buttressed by Raj- 
put chivalry, guarded by heroes like Pratap and statesmen like 
Todar Mall, Bir Bal, and Afzul K’”»n (who was intellectually a 
Hindu of Hindus), and blessed, sanctified and vitalised by the holy 
influence of the Brahmans — the virtual leaders of India — would 
not have crumbled and mouldered to decay so rapidly as did the 
exotic growth of Mogal Rule the process of whose acclimitiza- 
tion was cut short by Hindu conservatism and Moslem bigotry. 
The history of India would, in that case, have been written differ- 
ently. But all this is beside the point. With the establishment of 
the position of the Arya Samaj as the premier Reform move- 
ment in India, not only Hindu converts to Islam and Christianity 
began to be reclaimed, but even born Moslems and Christians 
began to be admitted to the fold of the Arya Samaj. This 
commenced m the life-time of the founder. We read in Arya 
Magazine for November 1883. 

Again it is asserted that the Arya Samaj is at present considered a 
Samaj of the Hindus. Poor fellow ! he is not aware that there are also 
Mohamedan and European gentlemen as members of the Samaj, an^ be- 
fore he makes necessary enquiries, was it not rashness on his part 
to rush into print ? It is true that the Hindu members do not prefer to 
eat indiscriminately from every one’s hand, because they know, that food 
touched by a beef-eater retards to some extent the progress of the soul. 

This excited the wrath of the fanatical Mullahs and the 
peace-loving pastors of Christ. They began to oppose the 
Arya Samaj tooth and nail and abuse its founder to their hearts’ 
content. Opprobrious epithets were hurled at our sacred books 
and the memory of our revered founder was vilified in language 
which could not but bring disgrace on the followers of Him who 
preached forbearance by example and precept. Dayananda 
was represented as a dishonest man who had purposely distorted 
Vedic texts to make them yield meanings of which they were 
not susceptible. But all these envenomed shafts missed their 
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aim. People who had seen how Reverend Scott had cowered 
beneath the piercing gaze of Dayanhnda in a public contro- 
versy and how the Benares Pandits had been reduced to the 
necessity of resorting to makeshifts and subterfuges to sa^e 
their face could not set much store by the hysterical outvapou- 
rings and delirious lampoons of -baffled and checkmated 
priests who knew as little of Sanskrit as of ways and means 
to put back the hand of the clock and give a new lease of 
life to the movement for proselytisation. In despair they 
redoubled their efforts to convert the " untouchables,” and thus 
undermine the foundations of Hindu Society. But here too the 
Aryan missionery was more than their match. He began to hold 
out to the “ pariah ” the prospect of social elevation even if 
he continued in the true faith of his ancestors. The “pariah” na- 
turally preferred this to translating himself in defiance of implant- 
ed instincts and inborn mental hibits to an alien faith and social 
order. The missionary was thus completely foiled and for 
many years was the very image of impotent rage. 

But the redoubtable enemy had not exhausted all the 
TheArya Samaj shafts in his quiver. He forged fresh 

Stigmatised as weapons to fight the Arya. Trusting to 

a Political hjg influence with the authorities and be- 
lieving that on account of the Intercourse 
between the ruler and the ruled being limited, he would 
succeed in poisoning the ears of the governmemt against 
the Aryas, the Christian missionary gave out that the 
Arya Samaj was a political body which aimed at the 
subversion of British Rule. As early as 1883 ^ paper 

conducted under Christian influences charged members of the 
Arya Samaj with — even the wt rst enemy of Dyananda’s durst 
not at that time charge him with such designs — harbouring 
political tendencies. In reply to this baseless calumny the 
Arya Magazine for December 1883 wrote as follows : — 

This piece of information is quite new to us, and must have beeQ- 
obtained from new dispensationistic inspiration. The society is for reli-« 

2 
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gion's and social reforms, but bas no hands in political matters, and he 
who in the &ce of its printed and widely circulated principles asserts it 
to be a political body is either a malicious person, or one whose abode ought 
to he in the Lunatic Asylum. 

The Arya Samaj had excited hostilities all round by 
its aggressive propaganda and militant methods. All the 
enemies of the Samaj — the Hindu “Pope” robbed of his 
perquisites, the Mussalman fanatic deprived of the prospect 
of entering heaven by converting Kafirs, and the Christian 
shepherd robbed of the flock that was to be and that had been — 
were all leagued in a freemasonry of hatred against the infant 
church and this was their master stroke. This infernal cons- 
piracy had ramifications all over India and England and 
whenever a zealous missionary or an orthodox Muslim to- 
ady met a Hazur, he never missed the chance of indulging 
in slanders against the common foe. If a Hindu Mahammadan 
riot was apprehended, the Arya Samaj was at the bottom of the 
mischief. If a seditious tract svas circulated, the Aryas were 
surreptitiously helping the offender and secretly patting him on 
the back, though outwardly disclaiming all connections with 
him. These statements could neither be proved nor disproved 
but they served one admirable purpose — the virus was imper- 
ceptibly injected and germs of suspicion were bred. It Vtas 
belived that in course of time they would act subtly and insi- 
diously, poison the entire intellectual structure, and pervert and 
vitiate the outlook and the view-point. For a time at least, this 
subterraneous activity and campaign of vile misrepresentation 
failed of its intented effect. 

At an early date of its existence, the Arya Samaj had an occasion 

An explioit de- to declare its position with regard to current 
olaration. politics and it did so fearlessly and without 

mincing matters. The Secretary of the National League sent a 
letter to the Lahore Arya Samaj — the premier Samaj in India — 
seeking its help in the matter of a memorial proposed to be 
submitted to the Viceroy in regard to the representation of 
Indian interests in the Imperial Legislative Council. The 
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Antrang Sabha [Executive Committeej of the Samaj cobsidered 
the matter in its sitting of November 12th, 1886 and the follow- 
ing resolution was passed. 

“ The letter of the Secretary National League in th0 
matter of memorial to His Excellency the Governor'General 
and Viceroy resending representation in the Imperial Legislative 
Council was placed before the meeting. This is a political 
matter and politics is beyond the scope of the Arya Samaj. 
Hence resolved unanimously that the Secretary National 
League be informed in reply to his letter that the Arya Samaj 
can do nothing in this matter.” 

Here is the full text of the resolution in Urdu. 

^ ^ 

^ li!f% 3^ 

% rnrfi? I^rr ^ (Mr 


The Tribune, dated December 26th 1901, contains the follow- 
The Head of the quotations from the convocation speech 

Punjab Govern- by Sir Mac-Worth Young then Lieutenant- 
^^DayanaM^^* Governor of the Punjab who was the 
first to receive the English translation of 
the Satyarth Prakash, presented by a Samaj deputation which 
waited upon him. He assured the deputation that he was pleased 
with the Samaj work. 

“ Of those who pass through our English Universities a fair 
proportion devote themselves to the direct services of God, 
but few graduates [in this province become teachers of the 
creed they profess and seekers after religions truth. Will you 
not seriously consider whether some of you may not be called 
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to devote your lives'for this search and follow in the footsteps, of 
men like Keshab Chandra Sen, Dayanand Saraswati and Sir 
Syyed Ahmed Khan whose influence on the educated youth of 
India has been so pocent and so beneficial It is a noble ambition 
to become fellow-workers with God and to help your fellow- 
creatures forward in spiritual thii.^s and true pursuit of the 
highest wisdom.” 


In the life lime of the revered founder some of the highest 
British Officials had sought interviews with 

The Attittudeof obtained his blessings, had atten- 

the British. , , , . , , , , , • • , , , 

ded his lectures and heard liis views and had 

sometimes presided over the debates which he held with ortho- 
dox Pandits. They knew him, admired him, and reverenced him. 
Towards the conclusion of a lecture delivered by Swami 
Dyananda on Raja Praja Dharma (Da/ics of Govcniiurnf and iis 
stt-bjccis) an eminent British official who had been listening to the 
discourse \s;'h profound interest and rap't attention remarked 
that if Davnanda had preached before the Mutiny that catas- 
trophe would have been averted. When his lectures were 
stopped by the District Magistrate of Benares, the “ Pioneer ” 
took up the cause of the Great Reformer and the Supreme 
Govt, recinded the order of the Magistrate by wire. The 
orthodox priest set afloat the rumour that he was an emi- 
ssary of the Govt, deputed to convert the Hindus to Christianity 
by slow degrees and gradual steps. 


The generation of Anglo-Indians who had s:il at his feet 
and witnessed all this could not be expected to put faith in red- 
hot canards about his political designs and seditious proclivities. 
And this view is supported by unimpeachable evidence. 


In the Punjab Census Report for 1891 Mr. E. P. 
The Punjab Cen- Maclagan Esq. Provincial Superintendent of 
BUS Report. Census Operations thus defends the Samaj 
from the charge of supporting as a body the political proclivi- 
ties of some of its members. 
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“ The Aryan fnith is put forward as a revival, it takes us 
back to the time when the Aryan race in its prime ruled the 
north of India. It designates the country between the Hima- 
layas and Vindhyas, the Brahmputra and the Indus, by its old 
name of Aryavarta : and calls on us to believe that Aryas (its 
permanent inhabitants) have lived in it since creation. The 
aim of the Samaj is to unite the peoples of this tract and rege- 
nerate “our fallen Aryavarta.” This regeneration is primarily 
to be religious and social, but there are members of the Samaj 
who have political leanings also. In its desire to advance the 
self-governing institutions of the country, it was generally found 
ranged on the side of the Congress agitation. Throughout its 
speculations and its doctrines, religious and social, the Samaj 
has always been at pains to show that the faith it promulgates 
owes nothing to English influence and English modes of 
thought and the politicians of the Samaj have at times been 
tempted to carry the same principle into the realm of politics. 

The fact Hint tlu' .'Irvas arc mainly recruited from one 
class, and that the Samaj possesses a very complete, orga- 
nijsation of its men, has laid it open to the charge of supporting 
as a body the proclivities of a large section of its members; but 
the* Samaj as such is not a politico’ hut a purely religions 
body." 

In 1899 a few Mohamedens of Titron in the Saharanpur 

Faizulluh Khan li^istrict relying upon the effect of misrepre- 
&o. ri:. sentations poured into the official ears appli- 

Chandarhhan. Joint Magistrate of Saharanpur for 

injunction to restrain L. Chandarbhan, the moving spirit of the 
local Arya Samaj, from using a certain house as a lodge of the 
Arya Samaj because some of the adjoining houses belonged to 
the Mussalmans and a breach of the peace Avas apprehended. 
The insinuation was that the Arya Samaj was not a law-abiding 
society. In his orders the British Magistrate clearly vindicated 
the character of the Arya Samaj as a peacable society. We 
print below certified copies of the orders ; — 
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FAIZULLAH KHAN &c. V. CHANDARBHAN. 

This is an application by certain Musalmans of Titron un- 
der S. 147 C. P. C. seeking to restrain Chandarbhan and others 
from using a certain house in Titron as a lodge of the Arya 
Samaj and for making certain structural alterations therein. 
To-day Chandarbhan is present, the applicants fail to appear — 
in itself a sufficient ground for rejecting the application. 

When at Titron recently I inspected the house in ques- 
tion in the presence of the parties. The adjoining houses be- 
long in part to Hindus and in part to Mussalmans. Chndar- 
bhan produces a sale deed by virtue of which the title to the 
house in question is vested in the Arya Samaj. 

Before any action under S. 147 C. P. C. can be taken 
it must be proved that the thing the doing of which it is sought 
to prohibit is likely to produce a breach of peace. / cannot 
conceive hoiv a peacable and laio-abiding society like the Arya 
Samaj can possibly occasion a breach of the peace. No form of 
worship actively offensive to Musalmans are practised, and if 
the Musalmans choose to take offence at a perfectly lavsful so- 
ciety holding lawful meetings in a house of which it is the sole 
owner, the fault will he entirely their own. 

I dismiss the application and considering it purely frivo- 
lous order applicants to pay defendents costs ; 16 R pleader’s 
fees and Rs-3 Travelling expenses and costs of stamps in the 
case (S. 148 C.P.C.) 


24.1-94. 


(Sd.) J. H. COX J. M. 


Compared Chunnl Lai H. C. 
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Application under S. 145-7 C.P.C. 

PRELIMINARY INQUIRY 

Faizulla Khan &c. 

Versus 

Chandrabhan — Accused. 

O&BEB. 

This is an application under S. 145-7 C. P. C. to restrain 
Chandarbhan from establishing a lodge of the Arya Samaj on 
certain land in Titron admittedly the property of the Arva 
Samaj. A similar application was made before and dismissed 
by me as applicants failed to appear and produce evidence. 
They have again applied for permission to produce evidence, 
and have done so. I have little to add to my previous remarks 
on the subject. There can be no doubt that Chanderbhan is 
legally entitled to establish a branch of the Arya Samaj on land 
belonging to that body and of which he is undoubtedly in poss- 
ession. It is therefore not possible for any injunction under 
S. 145-7 C. P. C. to be issued restraining him from doing so. 
It only remains to be considered whether there is any neces- 
sity for an injunction under S. 144 on the ground of danger to 
the public peace. 

The applicants allege that Chandrabhan has selected a 
site on the boundary between the Hindu and Musalman quar- 
ters out of a desire to irritate the Musalmans. That is quite 
possible, and the Musalmans will have to possess their souls in 
patience. It is not ever contended that the mild assemblage of 
educated Hindus, who as a rule are the members of the Arya 
Samaj in this Part of the province, are likely to attack the 
Musalmans. They do not indulge in the public performance of 
any rites gratuitously offensive to the Musahnans, and there- 
fore do not offer them any excuse for a breach of the peace, 
and if such occurs, it is more than probable that the Arya 
Samaj will gracefully and hurriedly retire. It may subse- 
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under S. 

toy C. P. C. At the present time / should not be justified in 
'frokihittng the Hindus from doing what they have a perfect 
right to do merely because the Musalmans are ill-advised enough, 
to resent their doing it and may possibly express their resent- 
ment with violence. I dismiss this application. * 

2-2-04. (Sd.) J. H. COX 

Compared Churanji Lai H. C. 

Ala Ram, a sanatanist foul-mouthed itinerant mendicant, 

Alla Rani’s Case. ‘902 public lectures at Allaha- 

, bad full of filthy and obscene abuse of the 

Arya Samaj and its fonuder. Among other things he said that 
the Aryas were disloyal and Swami Dayanand’s Magnum Opus 
die Sattyarth Prakash was brimming over with sedition. 

He was prosecuted by the Government under section 108 
of the code of Criminal Procedure. He took up the plea of 
justification and sought to establish that Dayanand was a 
seditionist whose mission it ivas to incite people to rebellion 
against the British Government. In his judgment the learnbd 
District Magistrate, Mr. P. Harrison, ably and argumentatively 
defended Dyananda and His Sattyarath Prakash. Here are 
a few extracts from the luminous judgement. 

“It is in fact argued that Arya Samajists have (or at least 
Dayanand has) published matter quite as bad as, if not worse 
than, Ala Ram’s. Certain samples of such publications are pnt 
itt, in the shape of extracts or translations which I have had 
verified from the originals so far as they have been proved. 
One batch of these extracts (Exhibit Z) is intended to jnstify 
the assertion freely made by Ala Ram that the Aryas are re- 
bels.. Extract I includes a passage of which the me'aning is 
“ Let there never be a foreign ruler in our country j and let us 
never be subject to another.” Extract 11 , 111 , and iV and V 
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^re prayers for empire, Extract Vl ti^e alJseftcA^ 

Native Government in India and concludes VStW Govemment 
by one's own countrymen is the best of all governments and’ flie 
rule of a foreign people, however, free from religious prejudices 
and jacial partiality, and however considerate, just and mercilM 

is still not productive of the ncjaximum of 

happiness." 

Extract VII appears to me to be irrelevant, Extract VIII 
refers to the partiality of whites for whites and acquittals of 
white men who have killed or struck natives, " Similar justice is 
sure to be meted out in Christ’s heaven." This appears 
to be more an argument against Christianity than against the 
British Government. 

Extract IX attributes the existence of foreign rule to inter- 
nal disunion. “ May God in his mercy so ordain that this fatal 
discease may cease to be among us Aryas.” None of the other 
extracts up to No. XIV are particularly material. Extract XIV 
" When the natives of a country trade in their own country and 
foreigners rule over and trade in one’s own (native) country, 
surely the result can be nothing but poverty and pain." Extract 
XV explains the subject condition of t)}^ Aryas to he due to 
various vices and concludes “ owing to their misfortune the des- 
cendants of these Aryas are being trampled under the heel of 
foreigners." 

Extract XVI ascribes the increasing troubles of the Aryas 
to the advent of foreign eaters of flesh and drinkers of wine. 

Some of the following extracts describe the ideal Baja or 
ruler and strongly advocate cow-protection and the destruction 
of killers of kine. 

1 

The last set of extracts (Exhibit Y) consists mainly of re- 
petitions of those in exhibit X. 

Throughout these extracts / find no sign of any incitt^ 
nient to rebellion, but rather a lament that the Hiadui ham fimt' 
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raisons, reiigumi md moral, become a subject race* 
f la general ieru>r of Dayananis preaching seems to me to be 
rather an exhortation to r^orm, mth perhaps a view to the 
ultimate restoration of the Government to native hands, ft is 
practically admitted by Dayanand that there are inherant de~ 
fects in the qualities of the mode*m Hindus which disable titkm 
from governing themselves. 

His exhortations and prayers are not for the immediate 
overthrow of foreign rule but for such reformation as may per~ 
haps enable the Hindu in the future to again govern themsel- 
ves. Even the references to cow -protection do not in themselves 
appear to me to be any incitement to rebellion, but rather to be 
intended to extol a ruler who would prohibit the slaughter of 
Kine. There is no call to arms and no war cry. 

Having discussed the substance of Ala Ram’s produc- 
tbns, I must now examine the effect of them. Looking at the 
matter broadly it appears to me difficult to 'evade the conclusion 
that continuous attacks upon the Arya Samaj made in the form 
of leaflets struck upon walls and distributed in the streets (as 
the evidence shows some of them to have been) cannot fail to 
promote enmity or hatred towards the Samaj not only amongst 
the great class of orthodox Hindus but amongst any other per- 
sons who may read them — at any rate amongst the law-abiding 
and loyal subjects of His Majesty. It has been brought out in 
evidence too that the audiences at Ala Ram’s lectures have oc- 
cassionally comprised persons professing Islam and Christianity 
as well as orthodox Hinduism, so that it is evident that the 
attacks are addressed not only to orthodox Hindus who are the 
persons principally concerned with the refutation of Arya tenets, 
but to the world at large. 

Finally I may refer to exihibit A which purports to be se- 
cret information given to the ojfcers of Government in regard 
to the mutinous and rebellious character of the Arya Samaj. 
It is admitted by Ala Ram to be his composition and to he cir- 
culated by him to o$cials. It consists mainly of the same ex- 
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iraeis which are collated in exhibit Z wUh there^^\ 

The object of this notice cannot ^ any wa^ be 'dxi 

religious. It is intended fo h^rt the Arya Santaj and to -fni ikd 
officers of Government againt them. 


, It should be noted that in spite of the framings in Shab^' 
Jahanpur^and Cawnpur, Ala Ram has without doubt lectiib!^ 
and issued notices in Allahabad during the present year, H«f 
therefore persists in his practice and I cannot believe in view of 
all the circumstances that his action is not malicious. He 
was once" himself a preacher for the Arya Samaj but was dis- 
charged^ for some reason which has not been explained. The 
fact may, however, explain some of his rancour and lays him 
open to the suspicion of malice, a suspicion which is confirmed 
by his peculiar obstinacy, 

I find therefore that Ala Ram has rendered himself liable 
to belbound over to be of good behaviour under Section io8 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. He is a man who will require 
considerable pressure to prevent his persisting in his misguided 
and dangerous course and / must therefore require substantial 
security. He appears to have no means of his own, so his own 
bond will be in a nominal sum. I order Ala Ram to execute a 
bond for rupees 25 with two sureties (who must be respectable 
residents of Allahabad) in Rs i ,000 (one thousand) each, for 
his good behaviour for one year. In default of furnishing such 
security he will undergo simple imprisonment for one year, or 
until such time as the security shall be furnished.” 


(Vide Part_II, Appendix II, pages 49 — 53.) 


But alas! “The misguided and dangerous” persons 
Partial ohange in Alaram which Mr, Harrison condemned 
the attitude of so strongly and punished so justly did ul» 
tbe Govt. timately succeed in prejudicing the officials 
against the Arya Samaj. The did generation of An^^tndia^ 
passed to their rest or retired from services and the pers'istoftt 
hammering of influential missiomiries and toad>^(tmg 
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tain subsidiary caases which we »0W ptedstd to diacuss.; ;, ; 
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Paradoxical though it may sedh, it is a fact that* the pure- 
ly religious character of the Arya Samaj has 
Tne Purely Reli- led to susp’‘'ions about its being politjcal 
fc+iil and obscurantist When religion first makes 

headway, its adherents m their zeal, tor pro- 
selytisation become supremely indifferent to secular interests, 
temporal preferment, worldly honor and titular distinctions, civic 
glory and political well-being. The church becomes the centre 
of their activities and the central force which regulates the work- 
ing of the communal machinery. This lays them open to the 
charge of obscurantism, secret political propagandlsm, surrepti- 
tious activities and what not. 

Lord Acton, the most philosophic of modern historians, 
tells us that “The early Christians avoided contact with the state, 
abstained from the rcsponsihilities of office, and were even re- 
luctant to serve in the army” and all this because they che- 
rished “ their citizenship of a kingdom not of this world.” The 
result of this attitude of hold-aloofness is thus described by 
Gibbon, the highest authority on Roman History : — 

« 

The religious assemblies of the Christians, who had sepa- 
rated themselves from the public worship, appeared of a much 
less innocent nature : they were illegal in their principle, and in 
their consequences might become dangerous ; nor were the em- 
perors conscious that they violated the laws of justice, when, for 
the peace of society, they prohibited those secret and sometimes 
nocturnal meetings. The pious disobedience of the Christians made 
their conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear in a much more 
serious and criminal light; and the Roman princes, who might per- 
Tiapshave suffered themselves to be disarmed by a ready submission 
■deeming their honor concerned in the execution of their com- 
mands, sometimes attemped, by rigorous punishment to subdue 
this independent spirit, which boldly acknowledged an authority 
superior to that of the magistrate. The extent and duration of 
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active successful zeal of the Christians had ma 
fused them through every province and almost every 'City df 
empire. The new converts seemed to renounce their famdy ' 
cowtry, that they might connect themselves in an indissoluhfe; 
bond of union with a peculiar society, which everywhere assumed 
a different character from the rest of mankind. Their gloomy 
and austere aspect, their abhorrence of the common business 
and pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions of impend- 
ing calamities, inspired the Pagans with the apprehension 
of sure danger, which would arise from the new sect, the more 
alarming as it was the more obscure. " Whatever ” says Pliny 
“ may be the principle of their conduct, their inflexible obstinacy 
appeared deserving of punishment.” 


History repeats itself. The Aryas have formed no Associa- 
tion or league to protect their political interests — in fact they do 
not possess any. All their interests centre round their church and 
in all their public functions the religious element predominates. If 
a local branch celebrates its anniversary the Horn ceremony 
must be first and the Brahman well versed in the Veda must be 
duly honored as Brahma, dressed in rags though he be. Dis- 
courses on the Vedas are delivered and only learned believers 
in the Vedic Religion are naturally asked to preside. When 
a big Yajna is performed all present must stand up when the 
Puma Ahuti or the last oblation is poured into the sacred fire. 
If the prize distribution ceremony of a Pathshala, whether for 
boys or for girls, is performed the chairman must needs be a 
person who can preach a suitable sermon to the young 
students embodying principles of conduct taught in the Vedas. 
The chief function on the occasion of the Gurukula Anniversary 
is the Vedarambha San^ar which is a purely religious ceremony 
that possesses no significance for. those that do not believe in the 
revealed character of the Veda. An eminent Christian Missloff- ' 
ary, who witnessed the ceremony, thus described it. Here 
few passagges from the description. 
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. ,. yi Mw d! <lie paMoib^'iwi r^resentfttiTe of aS, admiiiaiieiQdi Uie 

«ra tliree-^ld,«-obedi«ioe, oliaBtii]^ and porart^ for 17 yrntfn, i.e., on- 
li! an 25 yoani old. oath was ezplamed to them befoiit fh^ took 
it. lliis done> they were presented wiili a pair of wooden sandals, which th^ 
' w^re exhorted always to use on errands of hdp and mercy. Ne:tt came the 
consecration. Time was a separate consecration of each member : hands^ 
feet mouth, eyes, ears, etc. With a fino^ea their lips, they were bidden to 
devoletbem to God, and were reminded tharCheir mouth being now holy, might 
only be need for words of truth, purity and kindness. Similarly with their 
ears : these w^ touched, sanctified and henceforth to hear nothing but words 
of ^Mdth and sweetness ; and so forth. Then they were solemnly entrusted 
tothe pruunpalas theiryara, who was for 17 years to stand to them in 
lieu of a hither. He delivered them a most impressive < and loving charge, 
speaking to them, as his children, with great simplicity, affection and ear- 
nestness. After this charge, thOy were given the itinerant’s staff and 
bidden to use it only in self-protection and in defending the helplese, and 
in any righteous cause. They were then sent to beg alms of the crowd as 
emblem of their poverty, humanity, and dependence on pious charity. So 
onded a very impressive ceremony. Its symbolism was as effective as its 
spirit was religious and devout. The school, with its primary emphasis on 
character, sets an example which, it is to be hoped, will be widely 
followed.” 

No prominent Christian official can be invited to preside 
over functions which are pre-eminently religious and Vedic. 
Other communities hold demonstrations to protect and guard 
^l^ir secular interests and naturally they invite the representatives 
OT the secular authority to preside over such functions. The Arya 
Samaj as such being yet a purely religious organisation has 
never any occasion to honor British Officials publicly. The 
contrast strikes the official and is driven home by the enemies of 
the Samaj. Small wonder then that the helplessness, of the 
Samaj in this matter is misinterpreted and suspicion about its 
being a political society are entertained by the bureaucracy 
mo^ df the “ Sun-dried " members of which are completely 
out of touch with the people and know little of the affairs of those 
over whom Providence has placed them 'as rulers beyond what 
is told them by their councillors-<-most of whom are toadies and 
parasites. Small wonder tl^o that the “ special ” correspondent 
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of '* Titles ’’—who though he was lieputed at cdhs^fir^le = 
oxpehce ito study Indian problems first hand— never tbolf thfe 
trouble of quitting officisd residences fitted up tsith etectiric 
light and going among the peoples, whose varying ih<x>da 
alone create problems who, though he was at Lahore and w^. 
commissioned to write about Aiya Samaj institutions, never 
deigned to visit the D. A. V. College— of course nobody expec- 
ted this " honest ” and “ keensighted ” representative of 
the “ Thunderer ” to walk for three miles and visit the Gurukula 
— ^talks of the veil that has always hidden the Gurukula and of 
Bengali Professors having been recently added to the professorial 
staff of the D. A. V. CoUege. When “ special correspondents ” 
of the Premier Journal of the British Empire who enjoy such 
facilities write such trash, none need be surprised if a continental 
globe-trotter who is generally an embodiment of omniscient 
conceit and infallible audacity — like Chailley brands the Arya 
Samaj as being really fanatical and obscurantist. 

But is the Arya Samaj Jojblame for thi^, attitude which is 
rendered, obligatory jtheir ^ religious behests,? 

Decidedly not. Who has ever|ite^d oiRo&n Catholic subjects 
of the Maharaja of Travancore inviting His Highness to preside 
over the Mass or Transubstantiation or of Roman Catholics of 
Ireland inviting King George to preside when the Papal Ency- 
clicle is being read. If the Arya Samaj has yet no secular 
interests, they cannot be created to solve the present problem. 
The laws which govern the growth and development of societies 
cannot be altered to suit the fancy of the Arya Samaj or the 
British Government. An eminent historian tells that 

“ The Story of the future is written in the past ; and 

that which hath been is the same thing that shall be.” 

Verily, the Arya Samaj is under a cloud of unmerited suspic- 
ion as the early Christians were. Lmd Acton tells us that the hosti- 
lity of the Romans continued inspite of the " protestations,’’ 
" sincere patriotisen” and " subimssiveness ” of the Christho^ 
The suspicion of the British officials still continues in sfube ^f tHc 
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declaratbn$, explanations, and sinoere loyalty of 
tti^e Aryas. " Manifestoes have failed to manifest what was never 
hidden, declarations to declare what was always explicit, explana- 
tions to explain what w^as never mysterious. But the question is 
** Will not the British Government profit by the blindness of the 
Roman Government 7 ” We for a reply. ^ 


The Vedic church is undoubtedly a Universal Church. It 
UliPRtoiotloslde preaches that the Veda was revealed in the 


of the 
Ifoveikient. 


beginning of creation for all races. It con- 
tains no references to any particular favour- 
ed coijgmunity or to the matrimonial squabbles and connubial 
felicity of a prophet. It cotains germs of all sciences — physical, 
rnental and psychical. But it cannot be denied that the glori- 
ous period of the supreme achievements of the Vedic Church 
was the bright period of Indian history. When India was the 
centre of V edic propaganda and missionaries were sent from it 
to different parts of the world it was also the seat of a world- 
wide empire and Indian kings excercised direct sovereignty over 
Afganistan, Belochistan, Tibet &c, and Indian colonisits colo- 
nised Egypt, Rome, Greece, Peru, and Mexico. When there- 
fore the Arya Samaj sings the glory of ancient India — the land 
of expositors of Revealed Learning, the sacred soil where Vedic 
institutions flourished and put forth their choicest fruits, the holy 
country where Vedic Philosophy and Vedic Metaphysics attain- 
ed their highest development, the sanctified clime where lived 
exemplars who embodied in their conduct the loftiest concep- 
tions of Vedic ethical Teachings — the health — forces of nation- 
alism receive an impetus and the aspirations of the young na- 
tionalist who had persistently dinned into his ear the mourn- 
ful formula that Indian History recorded the lamentable tale of 
continuous and uninterrupted humiliation, degradation, foreign 
subjection, external exploitation &c. feels that his .dormant na- 
tional pride is aroused and his aspirations stimulated. It is 
also true that the nationalism which seeks the shelter of the Vedic 
Qhurch is a great agent of unification of Indian races and is 
iisast productive ^ of racial animosity or sectarian bigotiy. The 
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Asysk Samaj takes us back to a period df, Indian Iflistoxy tnnjg^ 
anterior to the birth of Zorastrianism, Budhisffl; Christiafiiky' adkl 
MahomedanisnoL If we celebrate the valoroud deeds of Prattayi 
Of Sivaji, the' Mahoraedens feel offended. If Shahjahan is e*<* 
tolled as the patron of national art some Hindus cannot ^rit^ 
themselves to participate in celebrations relating to the achievei 
ments of him who was of the race of the Moslem invader Timuf; 
But Rama and Sita, Krishna and Arjuna are national heroes and 
heroines of whose magnificent deeds and righteous acti^e% 
all I ndiansr— without distinction of caste, creed or race — might 
well feel proud. The Upnishadas and the Darshanas are in a 
peculiar manner the common heritage of all Indians in whose 
veins flows the blood of Kapil, Jaimini, Vyas and Patanjali no 
matter to what religion they belong now. If Sanskrit is wonder- 
fully perfect in its structure and capable of infinite develop- 
ment, the credit is due to the remote ancestors of all Indians 
who lived and taught ages before religious squabbles, which have 
novr split up the children of India into warring sects, were even 
dreamt of. So patriotism, which is the handmaiden of Vedicism, is 
lofty, inspiring, vitalising, unifying, tranquilising, soothing, brac- 
ing and exhilirating. Instead of fomenting discord, it promotes 
love and fosters harmony. Instead of teaching Indians to hate 
thejr foreign rulers, it tends to unite the rulers and the ruled in 
a fraternal embrace because it inculcates the valuable historical 
truth that classical culture directly and modern European cul- 
ture indirectly were derived from Indian sources and therefore 

Europt ans, being the descendants of the disciples of our for- 
bears, are our brothers in spirit — their traditions and arts having 
a common origin with ours. The bond of intellectual sympathy 
and traditional unity is a bond which survives the ravages of time 
and cannot be sundered by files of ephemeral sentimentalism, 
short-lived misunderstandings, and temporary misinterpretations. 
It is bound in time to conquer stlipicl prejudice bom of the coloiv, 
bar. The Vedic Church supportf Indian nationalism not only 
by inspiring nationalists with pri<ft in the past and hqpe in , 
future, but also by creating reVerence_in minds of noB-Inlpljptt 
Aryas for India — the birth-place|nursery, an4 settt of 
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mni-M Ihe system of tboaght which alone has given them solace 
of mind. If devout Pudhists all over the world regard kapil vastu 
with feelings of profound reverence, if the mention of the very 
word Palestine touches untapped springs in the Christian heart, 
India and specially the peninsula of Gujrat, where Dayananda was 
bom, will become a place of pilgrimage for Aryas all over the 
world. Though, as we have sMOwn above, Vedicism fosters 
'^Iteakhy patriotism, which statesmanship like that of Morley 
and Minto ' recognises as a force to be encouraged and 
enlisted on the side of law, order, evolution, orderly deve- 
lopment, and evolutionary political progress on democratic 
lines, some short-sighted officials — in whose nostrils patriotism 
of every stamp and species stinks — detest the Arya Samaj 
and, regarding it a political movement responsible for the awa- 
kening of aspirations and the creation of a feeling of national 
self-respect, desire to suppress it. 

There is yet another fmitful cause of misunderstanding. 
Not only a Oread The Vedic Dharma like all great religious 
but a Polity. movements that have left their mark in the 
world is hot only a creed but, a complete system of thought, 
a complete code for the guidiance of humanity in all relations 
of life and all departments of human activity, a polity as well as 
a science of living — in short a way of looking at things, a point 
of view The Vedas teach us all about the ideals of individual 

and social conduct, of social governance and political philosophy. 
But it also teaches that the supreme rule of progress is right- 
eousness. It is righteousness that exalteth nations. Right- 
^us activity is the keystone to the arch of social polity and 
political authority. No nation can be regarded fit for the ex- 
ercise of collective responsibility unless the individual units 
composing it have learnt to be righteous in their conduct and 
dealings. “Dharma is the supreme governing authority in the 
world” the Veda declares in unequivocal terms. There is another 
aspect of the question which requires to be considered. The 
,Veda Is for all races and there are no teachings in it whether 
jy^ regard to metaphysics or to political philosophy which are not 






of universal application and have peculiar reference 
or Indian conditions. If professors i» . 
who teach or recommend to their boys books Bhe IMRff s 
and " Representative Government,” Bentham^s “ Theory oi 
Legislation Bagehot’s " Physics and Politics ” ^pehcer^ 
“ Man versus the State ” Benjamin Kidd’s ” Social evolution ** 
Henry George’s “ Progress and Poverty,” Wallace’s ” The 
Wonderful century” Well’s “ Other worlds than Ours” Carlyle’s 
“Socialism new and old” Seely’s “Expansion of England" 
Buckle’s “ History of Civilization,” Lotd Acton’s “ History of 
Freedom,’' Blatchford’s “Merry England,” and other works too 
numerons to detail, are not regarded political agitators, there 
is no reason why the Arya Samaj, which along "with other 
things preaches Vedic ideals of social reconstruction and 
modes of social governance and keeps studiously aloof from 
current politics, should be regarded a political body. Philoso- 
phic conceptions about Government have been taught by all 
great religions which are also systems of philosophy and if 
Vedic ideals can conduce to the uplift of nations, the English 
nation is as welcome to adopt them as the Hindus or any other 


Indian community. The philosopher’s business it is to lay down 
ideals, not to participate in the turmoil of public life wherein mor- 
ality most surely undergoes a wear and tear. The Arya Samaj 
as such is a body pledgee to the propagation of a system of me- 
taphysics, philosophy, polity — in short a scheme of life perfect in 
all its details. It appeals to sovereign reason and desires by sheer 
force of logic, persuasion and dynamic power residing in Truth 
to convert humanity to its views. It is confident that more 
enlightened nations like the Anglo-Saxons and the Germans 
will accept its philosophy of life sooner than will backward 
races that are plunged in Cimmerian darkness ; but all the same 
it regards it as its duty to carry the torch of learning to the dark- 
est comers of the earth, in spite of persecution and prosecution. 
In India it is a powerful agency . making for peace and 
will as the Vedic Magazine, the af credited organ of the mo^i 
ment, says 
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I^olitical agitatfcn is certainly hi^yond the sphere of Ajjya Samaj 
W0rh not because the Saiiiaj is opposed to the legitimate aspirations of 
educated Indians which are the inevitable consequence of the emancipation 
of the intellect and enfranchisement of the mind of the ^ast and which 
genuine statesmanship like that of philosopher-statesman /^onest^^ John 
and of good nature^’ Minto recognises and endeavours to fulfil but 

because it is pledged to the consecra<^’''n of its collective energy to a higher 
work. It knows that intellectual fermenthtion leads to the birth of political 
aspirations^ but it also feels that political rights can be obtained and retained 
only by people whose character has been properly built up. Politics have 
not been tabooed by the Government. The new councils have been en- 
larged mainly with a view to afford the representatives of various interests 
increased opportunities for the ventilation of their political grievances. 

But so long as the people of India do not learn practically that 
righteousness alone can exalt nations and so long as by enfranchising the 
depressed classes^ who are being crushed under the heel of the brown Impe- 
rialist and are smarting under the lash of the Brabmanical Transvaler they 
do not demonstrate their capacity for the right use of political authority, it 
would be a dangerous thing to grant them power over a country six 
crores of thp inhabitants of which belong to these classes. 

The Arya Samaj by elevating the low classes and teaching the people 
great moral and civic virtues is qualifying them for self-government and 
thus strengthening the hands of reformers like Lord Minto, Lord Morley, 
Mr. Gokhale, Mr, Surrendratiath Bannerji and others. 

« 

There is another aspect of the question wliich re(piires consideration. 
Political agitation is always attended with a certain amount of acrimony and 
bitterness and in a country like India which is inhabited by a congeries of 
nations we are bound to have numerous political parties and schools of politi- 
cal thought. It is essential that a common platform be provided where 
political opponents may embrace one another with fraternal affection and 
learn to appreciate and respect the good qualities of one another. Move- 
ments like the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj provide such a platform 
where Messrs. Gupta and Sinha can pray with Mr. Krishna Kumar 
Mitter and Mr. Samanand Chatterji and Major General Pratap Singh 
of Idar can fraternise with Lala Lajpat Rai. Moreover those who desire 
that members of the Arya Samaj should be shut out from the inestimaUe 
pri\-ilege of every citizen to petition to his beloved Sovereign or hif 
representatives are apt to think that the activities the Arya Samaj 

ought to be confined to the conversion of Indians alone. If not what is 
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to pKV^i Bling Edward and Lord Miato &otB t>eoomi|i^ 
o£ tli« Vedid E^Ugion and> soebing admission to tihe Arya Samaj^ Are ih^' 
not both politicians of the . most pronounced type ? Will on that 
acoonnt alone be shat out and the character of the Arya Samaj for loyal^ 
uuuntained? Mr. Asrini Kumar Butta and Sir Bampfyde Puller, Lord 
Curzon and' Sir Perozeshah Mehta, the Maharaja of Burdwan and 
Keir Hardie, tiie Nawab of Decca and Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Asquitb and 
Mr. Halfour, Sir. Lloyd George and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Ifc.- 
Winston Ghurcbill and Mr. Max, Lord Cromer and Lord Kitehner, Mr. 
Bedmond and Mr. O Brien, Sir George Clarke ipd Mr. Kelkar have all an 
equal right to the membership of the Arya Samaj. Can a society so consti- 
tuted be ever preverted from its proper aims and utilized for the purposes 
of any political propaganda. 

There is as much likelihood of the Samaj being used for seditious 
purposes because some political agitators are members of Jt as of the Churidi 
of England being exploited for the purpose of preaching the immediate 
abolition of the House of Lords because some members of the Radical party 
are devout churchmen or the privy council being nsed for preaching Islam 
beJause Mr. Amir Ali is a Mabomedan. 

Religious leaders all over the world — and especially in 
Hold-Aloofaeaa Orient-have always been averse to danc- 

of Arya leaders, ing attendance on representatives of tempOf 
ral authority. Being recluses breathing in an atmosphere of 
ideas and ideals, they care not for worldly preferment or pleasures 
of the senses-, and are by nature so out- spoken and truth- 
loving that they do not possess courtly qualities like urbane 
suavity, opaqueness and glacial imperturbability which serve as 
a mask to conceal all symptoms of the terrible tempest 
raging within the outer cutaneous wall, polite address and 
strictly decorbus bearing. In history whenever spiritual, autho- 
rity and temporal authority have met face to face either a blow 
has been struck at the prestige of the latter , as happened 
when Alexandar sought interviews with Diogenes and Danda-; 
mis or, what has been mofe frequent, spiritual 
have been completely demoralised by succumbl]^ f tb 
the allurements of office or wbrldly prosperity, A17& Ssulna* 
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teittdeiis Sure " peculiarly sensitive. ^ The sense - of uininente4 
suspicion galls on their proud spirits and their nature revolts 
.againit the very thought of waiting in ante-chambers and the 
prospect of having a strong rebuke administered to them with- 
out their having a chance to reply. In the existing state of 
relations between the rulers and th,e ruled, it is out of fhe 
question that religious leaders should go and preach to officials 
their duties and responsibilities. Under the present circumstances 
of our pojuntry, all preaching to representatives of the secular 
authority can only be public. Now, this natural attitude of Arya 
Samaj leaders is misinterpreted. It is believed that the Aryas 
are not Ic^al and purposely boycott British Officials — this is 
what a British Magistrate actually told a responsible Arya 
Samajist in the course of conversation. If an Arya Samaj leader 
descends from his high pedestal and risking his reputation — 
in an atmosphere saturated with Vedic principles the prestige 
of the spiritual authority is guarded more jealously by public 
opinion than the prestige of the secular authority — seeks an 
interview with a British Magistrate, oftener than not his ad- 
vances are repelled and regarded in the light of a clever move or 
a master-stroke of policy. So he finds himself between the 
devil and the deep sea and thinks twice before repeating^ the 
experiment. This is a Gordian knot which it is hardest to 
unravel. The problem almost defies solution. If a modus 
•vivendi could be devised and intercourse between British Officials 
and Arya Samaj leaders become more frequent without loss 
of prestige on either side, the clouds 6f misunderstanding would 
be dissipated, the present state of tension terminated, and all 
the influence possessed by the Arya Samaj could unreservedly and 
without exciting any suspicion be used to promote amity and 
good wiH between the ruler and the ruled. Nothing could be a 
greater source of- delight to those at the helm of affairs 
in the Samaj than this most desirable result. The Arya Samaj 
would proceed on its path of reform unobstructed and a useless 
struggle, born of mutual distrust and injurious to the interests 
®f both parties, wotdd be ahtsted. ,> Will British i^tatesmanship, 



t^hich ijas successfully tacjlfied. lar|;er, lus^.j^ 

complicated problems break here. We tl^nk 1?^, y / 

The Gurukula being cut off from the congested cfeftlw''<>r 
humanity andhaying boldly adopted a $^1 

• tern of education wholly it variance in spi*’v 

Qovermnent. rit and methods with the stereotyped offi - 1 

cial systbm' naturally excited* a greater degree of suspicion than* 
dlfie|r institutions of the Sarhaj which, though self-governing, Jirs^ 
afliTfiateci to Indian Universities. It was given out by the in- 
carnations of Titus Oatus that the Gurukula Brahmcharies were 
expert equestrians and trained shots who could, like Arjuna, bring 
down the entire flight of birds with one expenditure of force. 
They were athl tes who were drilled and initiated into the mys- 
teries of modern warfare in moonlight when none except the 
race oPPucks and Oberones could witness their treasonable 
acts. Cock and bull stories of a similar nature were sedulously 
circulated. A few deportations, the closing down of the aca- 
demy by force, a fierce uproar in the public press, a silent re- 
vulsion of feeling in the masses, a wave of indignation unprece- 
dented in point of volume and turbulence in the history of Bri- 
tish Rule in India would have resulted, had not the Bijnaur 
Disfrict been in the charge of a tactful officer like Mr. Forde— 
who possesses phenomenal common sense — and the United pro- 
vinces not been under the beneficent rule of a level-headed 
administrator like Sir John Hewett. What had every indication 
of developing into a tragedy melted away into a comedy which 
served to raise the spirits of eupeptics and improve the diges- 
tion of dyspeptics. What followed is culled here from the au- 
thentic report of a lecture delivered by the author of this book 
on the occasion of the last anniversary of the Lahore Arya 
Samaj. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SIR JOHN HEWEXT. 

S’' 

But I have digressed beoause thill digression appeased to me nooeiN^; 
and I wanted to drive home a valaablo! lesson. Now , to setom. to 
woe. Sir John Hewett wrote to mS^^thit he desired ah 
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Jqalirtiiamed&(»&« long journey vhen Hie Hononr's ktter WMbed'Hie. 
Id TOspetaae to bis invitetioa, I prooeeded at onoe to His Honour’s OMup at 
Debra Don. You wil! be sutpriaed to learn that thon^h a Swededii Baja 
bad felt besttation in aooording me an interview beoaose my garments wore 
not in harmony with tbe splendour and magnificence of his gorgeona Dorbw, 
Sir John's greeting eras most onrdlal and hearty notwitbstandiog tboclaot 
that tite suit of clothes that' ''“I then wore was travel>soiled and 
the ^amp of wear and tear upon it was unmistalDable. What he 
told me Wmit further to prove that if we yere beat Jipon.. finding out our 
realonemies^^we muet look for them nearer home. I told Sir John that 1 
Imd ' eaid my say in my lecture and had then presented myself only in 
Mobedieuce to the summons of llis Honmir 1 poured out there all that 
■ surging up in my breast and eased myself of s heavy load. -Whether 
ihat interview will lead to any tangible results or not is kuown to (led 
alone but thU much 1 cau tell }ou that lIis flouour expressly declared 
that he entertained no suspicions whatever about the Gurukula, 

In spite of Sir John Hewett’s assurances, the impression 

The Genesis of had gained ground that the Arya Samaj 
the Patiala oase. ^as under a cloud. The Arya Samaj at 

i^atiala was the most popular and powerful religious organi/a* 
tion in the state. Some prominent state officials were active 
members and others sympathised with its propaganda. The in- 
fluence of the Arya Samaj naturally tended to the promotion of 
efficiency and purity of administration. But this result was not 
in consonance with the wishes and aims of a prominent state 
official, Mr. Warburton, who was at that time omnipotent in the 
state — though as a consequence of the sedition imbroglio he 
is now rotting in obscurity and ignominy — whose term of 
office was about to expire, and who was in search of a plea to 
arrange for an extension. 

The story of his conflict with prominent Arya officials of 

the P. W. D. and Accountant General’s 
Coafll^vith office is known to all at Patiala. This 

Arya Offloera. ^^5 much. Was the officer who had 

successfully set at defiance the council of Regency, the Ac- 
countant General and even the Wazir to be called to i^p^unt 
hv P. W. D. men. 0 Tempdaa f O Mores ! 
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Swell ttWheard of audacity should with gpee^f aad 
emplaiy punishment. The officials and liheir fidends Were ,'A^ 
The Aryas were uftder a cloud. Why not taafe" thd, swuiil^ 
reverge and also earn the credit of the ‘savior of the state^t 
Messiah who had taken time by the forelock and rescued 
Patjala from an impending revolution. 

There was another. reason why Mr. Warburton was an- 

On the ere of empire agog with ’ commotion. 

Betirement. There was a movement in the state td secure 
the retirement of this septuagenarian “capable” officer as Was 
evident to all who read a number lof articles which appeared 
in the Punjabee sometime before the historic case commen- 
ced. Mr. Warburton was an old man, his pay was ex- 
orbitant, there was peace and order in the state, and there 
were no grounds on which the movement for securing his retire- 
ment from service could be opposed. It was the period of suspi- 
cion and distrust. The dastardly outrages of the anarchists haJ 
created a situation in which the keen intellect of Warburton 
shrewdly perceived elements which all who had axes to grind or 
too many irons in the fire could turn to profitable account. A 
confidential report was* submitted that sedition stalked abroad in 
the state, the Arya Samaj was the den of conspiracy, and if 
prompt measures were not taken, the consequences would be hor- 
rible. Permission was obtained by a tissue of misrepresentations, 
and it was fondly believed that Mr. Warburton as District Magis - 
rate would doom to penal servitude for long terms all his personal 
enemies whom Mr. Warburton the Inspector-General of Police 
would prosecute. But the foresight and graciousness of the 
Maharaja and the unflinching esurage of the accused fustra- 
ted this clever design and the tables were turned against the 
arch-^plotter. It has been trufy said 

He who sows the wind inust reap the whirlwind. ! , 

Mr. Warburton deliberately sowed the dragoons 
.and he need not now stand ag|iast at the Antics of the 
pic monger created by his skill " 
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iDn the I tth of iC^t<)l>er the news was flashed accfosa the 
A Brief Hlatory a number of Ai^a %maji«ts 

of tbe case had been suddenly arrested at Patiala on 
charges of sedition and seditious libel (i.e. of offences i|nder 
sections 124 A. and 153 A. of the Indian Penal Code) and that 
their houses were being search''d^ The news convulsed the enj^ire 
public of the Punjab with commotion. For several days it was 
impossible to say how far the sensational news which was going 
the round of the Press was correct, every paper published a 
story of its own, some Anglo Indian papers fixed the number of 
arrests at several hundred, -others putting it below one hundred, 

, some even saying that among those arrested were a large num- 
ber of students, one or two Moslems and a few sikhs. Similar 
discrepancies existed as to the origin and causes of these ar- 
rests and searches. All doubts w-ere removed and all uncer- 
tainty was set at rest w’hen an authentic account of the arrests 
appeared in the Panjahee. It embodied the result of the en- 
quiry of Mr. Roshan Lai, Bar-at-Law-, w^ho had been deputed by 
the friends of the principal accused to go to Patiala and ascer- 
tain the true facts. The net result of his enquiry, which may be 
accepted as true, may be thus briefly summarised : — 

1. That for sometime past it had been rumoured that 
. the State Council was anxious to dispense w'ith the services of 

Mr. Warburton, a retired officer of the Punjab Police who 
combined in his person the offices of the Inspector-General of 
Ptdice, the inspector-General of Prisons, and the District Magis- 
trate of Patiala. 

2. That Mr. Warburton had been suspecting the exis- 
tence of sedition in the territory of H H. Maharaja for some 
time past and had been engaged in pursuading the authorities to 
bel^e that his suspicions were not ill-founded. 

3. On the 1 1 th of October and the following days 84 

perscms were arrested 'at Patiala and other important stations 
m the State. 411 . Aiya Samajists including Rai Jowala 
i^sad, Executive President of t^ lo^al Samaj, 
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LacMiWM Das, B.A,, Secretary, Acdwl* 

^a isuj'l^Iath, b.a!‘ B. t. M&|.of'tW\St^ 
^chool at Patiala and many other gentlemen # pofflrapn i 
Standing. Even the peon of the Samaj was arfestTO arro > < 
Samaj Mandir was locked and placed under Police guard/ 


^ * 4. That no intimation was given to the persons arrest^ 
of the nature of the charge against them except that sectionif 
1 24 A. and 1 53 A. were mentioned in the warrants. 


5. That the searches made were irregular and illegal in 
as much as they were conducted in utter disregard of the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Procedure Code. It also came to light 
that they were not made on any clue as to the existence of in- 
criminating matter in the house of the accused but with the idea 
of finding out anything which could be proved to be inculpating. 
Cartloads of papers and books found in the houses were remov- 
ed including books like the Bible and the Ramayana and pho- 
tos of Swami Dayanand Saraswati. 


A Special Court was constituted by order of His Highness 
the Maharaja with the powers of a Chief Court to try these 
cases. When the Counsel for the accused appeared before the 
Special Court it was discovered that the oiders of the Court 
notwithstanding, no complaints had been lodged and no papers 
had been sent to the Special Tribunal. Mr. Warburton had 
acted in a manner which went to show that he had little regard 
either for the forms of law' or for the authority of the Special 
Tribunal. Though Mr. Roshan Lai, the Counsel for the accus- 
ed, approached Mr. Warburton armed with the writtten order 
of the Court, he was refused permission to see his clients 
on the strange and astounding plea that the investigation wa.s still 
proceeding. One of the accused succeeded in obtaining an order 
from the Court for his release on 'bail. This order Was cocdy^ 
disobeyed and the poor man was not released till the sand 
November when the accused were; brought to Court aod- 


police applied for a ^rther remand.f It is' intere^ii^ lb j 
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Jjl^r Warburton, though he did not think much of acting in defi- 
iince of the express order of the Court in regard to the release 6f 
^oor Chiranji Lai, released, on his own authority, several men 
on their personal recognisances. 

The case came on for hearing"on the 22nd of November. 
The police produced in Court cartloads of “ seditious literature ” 
including copies of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Bible 
and the .works of Swami Dyananda Saraswati. No complaint 
was produced and it was even admitted that there was none on 
the file. The police applied for a remand. The court adjourn- 
csl the hearing of the case to the 25th of November when Mr. 
Crey appeared on behalf of the prosecution. Even on that day 
no complaint was lodged. The accused were not brought to 
Court and the judges as well as pleaders for the accused were 
kept waiting long for Mr. Grey who was closeted with the 
Maharaja. After an hour’s waiting an order was received from 
His Highness summoning the Judges to his presence. The 
Judges returned after an hour and a half and the case was taken 
up. The Counsel for the accused insisted upon the sanction 
and the complaint being put in before the case could proceed. 
Mr. Grey opposed the demand on the curious plea that the 
provision^ of the Criminal Procedure Court did not apply to * the 
State wholly and that the “ Maharaja was the law there.” The 
Court overruled Mr. Grey’s objection and he promised to fre~ 
fare the complaint. The question of remand was then taken 
up. The Counsel for the accuse opposed the application on 
the ground that it was unfair to keep the accused in custody 
when there was not the' slightest evidence of their guilt before 
the Court. The question of bail was also taken up. The De- 
fence Counsel pointed out that there were no reasonable grounds 
for believing that the accused had committed any offence; The 
Court promised to pass orders on the next day. In spite of 
the assurances of the police in open court that no difficulties, 
would be placed in the way of the Counsel seeing their clients 
the Superintendentj^did not accord the permis^on. A written 
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aftplication was submitted to the Coiiirt oomf^aiiwg of ‘ <^ 
this the Court re-iterated its order. Eventually the a^f^iicat 0 ^ 
for bail was refused and the police got another remancl 
next hearing of the case was fixed for the 13th of Decera!«^; 
1^09. On the first of December, the Maharaja issued an order 
that no pleaders not enrolled in the State could b.e permitted to 
appear for the defence unless they had previously obtained the 
permission of His Highness and that those permitted to appear 
would have to submit to all conditions and restrictions as to the 
length of examination, cross-examination and final speeches that 
the Court might think fit to impose. The case came on for 
hearing on the 15th. The complaint was produced. The ma- 
jority of the accused were charged with being members of the 
Arya Samaj and the rest with being sympathisers thereof. It 
was alleged that the meetings of the Samaj were used for the dis- 
cussion of seditious subjects and the spreading of sedition. 
It was further alleged that the accused, with others, had 
conspired to deprive the King- Emperor of the sovereignty 
of British India. They were charged under sections 121A, 
124A, 153A, and 505. Mr. Grey objected that the Counsel 
for the accused ( who had been appearing since the case began 
with the permission of the Court ) could not appear unless they 
had obtained the permission of the Maharaja to do so. The 
Court ruled that the order of the Maharaja could not have 
retrospective effect. Mr. Grey persisted in his demand even 
after the decision of the Court had been given. At this the 
Court said that their order would be adhered to The sanction 
was not put in and it was argued on behalf of the prosecution 
that no written sanction was necessary so long as the Court 
was satisfied that the prosection had been launched with the 
sanction of His Highness. Mr. Grey further said that he had 
in his possession a file containii^ the sanction but he was 
prepared to put it in as it was a confidential document. OH 
the Court’s expressing an opinion unfavourable to Mr, Greyy fee’ 
held out a threat that in that cafe he would ask for adjourns^^iitit; 
in order to appeal to the Maiaraja. On fhe too 
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sajfictaon and tb^ list of witnei»es were not submitted. When 
t^e list of accused persons submitted with the complaint was 
» venfied^ it was found that five of them were absent and eight 
had been illegally confined in a solitary cell for twenty-two days. 
Some of the accused complained o| illegal treatment. On the 
17th Mr. Grey contended that the»«Couh had no jurisdictioa 
over those 8 persons although, as a matter of fact, the pro- 
secution ^had obtained remand after remand for their custody 
from that , very Court. Mr. Grey then opened the case for 
tJhe prosecution. He said that he would produce indirect 
evidence from which the Court would have to presume and 
draw .inferences. He asserted that the Samaj worked on the 
lines of a conspiracy and was a seditious body. The “Sattyarath 
P^akash ” contained passages in which the founders of other 
religions were foully attacked. The Review of Religions, a 
Mahomedan and virulently anti-Aryan MagazinCj^ was cited 
as an authority. The religion of the Samaj was based on 
abu.<5e and the Samaj was, therefore, guilty under Section 
1 53 A. The perusal of Mr. Grey’s speech leads one to the 
conclusion that there was no incriminating evidence against 
the accused and that their sole offence was that they were Aryas 
by faith and were zealous in spreading the doctrines of the Vedic 
Religion and criticising other faiths. Mr. Grey w^as asked 'by 
the Court to furnish an abstract of the police report together 
with a list of witnesses. On the i8th he urged once again that 
the production of the police report would be prejudicial to the 
prosecution. The hearing of the case was postponed till the 
3rd of January. So the accused were in custody for about 
3 months without the prosecution filing the necessary sanc- 
tion for all the accused and without their being told speci- 
fically anything about the crimes of which they were suspected. 
The anxiety of the prosecution to hamper the accused in their 
defence at every step and in every poaiible way was evident. 
On January 3rd Mr. Grey intimated to the court that he would 
%Ye to "discharge 30 of the accused and prayed for adjourn- 
pn thegrofnd that he hadi^piied to the Ijals-ukhas i^v 
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permission to withdraw the case gainst tin^iQ awaw} 

orders. Adjournment was granted till tlie Jtfe ^ tSin 

this the " Leader ” of Allahabad very appropriately 


''One must pity Mr. Grey, the prosecuting couns^ in ^ 
i^atiala cases.. Having ridden a high horse in opening the cai^ 
for the prosecution, he is obliged to ask for the release of SO 
many as 30 of the accused for want of evidence. And one 
need not be surprised if it will be stated later that evidence 
is lacking in the case of many others. But we had rather 
not anticipate. How much to be deplored it is that large 
numbers of men— many of them of great respectability -“-should 
have been suspected of grave offences against the State, and 
that action should have been taken against them without proof 
to start with that they were really guilty or at least 
that there was reasonable cause to proceed against them? 
And is it not still worse that the conduct of the case 
should leave so much to be desired ? At least now that Mr. 
Grey has Seen more of the case, is it too much to hope that he 
will do his part of the work in latter stages with more discretion 
than zeal ”? 


. On the 5th of January adjournment was granted on 
the same ground. On the 6th January Mr. Grey entered a 
nolle fresequt against 30 of the accused, but, curiously enough 
coupled this intimation with the mysteriously worded remark ' 
that he did not mean that they were innocent or that there 
was not sufficient reason lor arresting and charging them. He 
also submitted that he had His Highness’s order to add 4 
persons to the list of the accused. The counsel for the defence 
submitted th^t a separate complaint was necessary and that Mr. 
Grey’s procedure was contrary fo law. This objection was met 
by Mr. Grey’s contention that it was not necessary since 
Highness had verbally told him so. On the 7th, Mr. Grey resum^ 
his venomous address in which, he quoted and misquote^ 
Satyarth Pra,kash to show that^ Swami Dyan^da had 
against other religions rather Jstrongly and. 
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agitator. He, also took up the fuuny position that 
becauise lUIa tajpat Rai, a member of the Samaj, had written 
a political book which Mr. Grey — ^not the Government — regarded 
seditious, the Vedic Church was a political organisation. On 
this day, it was again pointed out to the court that Mr. Grey 
was still cooly disobeying clear *4^ distinct orders of thje 
court in as much an abstract of the police case had not beerv 
submitted. On the 8th, Mr. Grey briefly outlined the evidence 
agalRil. the accused and vilified the Ary a Samaj stating among 
other things that it had been tampering with the loyalty of 
the troops. The case was postponed to January i8th. 


In his speech on the 8th Mr. Grey not only abused living 
Arya Samajists but even dug up" the bones of the revered founder. 
This created profound indignation throughout the country 
among Aryas and non-Aryas alike. The " Leader ” of Allaha- 
bad only voiced the popular feeling when it wrote as follows 
in its issue of January 13th 1910 : — 


“A political trial of a sensational or an important character 
is a great opportunity for counsel appearing either for the 
prosecution or the defence and he is quite justified in taking 
every legitimate advantage of it. In the Parnell Commission 
the historical speech of Sir Charles Russell was a trium'ph 
of forensic oratory inspired and sustained by a lofty note of 
patriotism. But Sir Charles’s position was already so high 
that it was impossible to add to his fame. In the Alipore 
conspiracy case Mr. Norton did his best to distinguish ‘ himself 
but his knowledge of law was not so remarkable as his power 
of invective, and consequently Mr. C. R. Das made an easy 
and a brilliant first and was complimented by the Chief Justice 
on his ability. Mr. Grey of the Lahore Bar is evidentl|r making 
use of the Patiala case to bring him fame as well as lucre. 
Counsel in his position is entitled to considerable freedom and 
even licence, but we cannot recall an instance of a grosser 
abuse of the functions of counsel for the prosecution. Some 
the freaks and high antics of> this gentleman have been 
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already aoticed but he surpassed Mtnseirm ^<lr^ 

bespattering all round wfth mud. The accti^e 4 j|«^l^t 
employed in the Patiala State. Thirty of them haW'^b^d 
charged after bein^ kept in custody for a long time, |i 

word of evidence being produced against them. T|ie dis- 
charged and the other accused belong to the Arya Samaj:- 
The theory of the prosecution is that this body is seditious 
and spreads disaffection against the British rule. The manner 
in which Mr. Grey chose to elaborate this argument is nothing 
short of a disgraceful scandal. He did not spare even the 
revered memory of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, who, he tried 
to make out was anti-British in his teachings and wanted to 
establish an Arya Swadeshi Government. An affront so grave 
as this will not only offend the whole Arya Samaj but even 
those who do not belong to the Samaj. It was more than a 
revival of the silly season of 1907. If this ingenious lawyer 
from Lahore is to be believed all Arya Samajists are dangerous 
men, but their chief field of activity is Patiala. Lala Lajpat 
Rai came in for his share for having translated the lives of 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. Mr. Grey has a keener nose for 
scenting sedition than any C. I. D. officer in India. Lala 
Munshi Ram, the gifted and self-sacrificing Governor of 
Gurukul, is appearing for some of the accused and he was 
notspared either. His school was described as a most suspicious 
institution. What connection has it with the accused before 
the Court ? Mr. Grey did not concern himself with such trivial 
relevancies. Krishnavarma happens to have been one of the 
trustees of the Arya Samaj, though he never did anything for 
it. But was he anti- British when Swami Dayanand knew 
him ? The Arya Samajists subscribed to the Panjabee and 
that was enough to condemn them. Even ladies were not spared. 
The wife of one of the defence counsel edits a Hindi magazine, 
which was described as seditious. Reading Mr. Grey’s speecfei 
our impression is that he does not know politics front AdiU^j 
and has no more powers of disfirimination and... “Tt iia' 
a great pity that correspondents have tele|paphed studi A 
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sHlJ' Speech all over the county. It .is positively unsafe to put 
M^h a case in the hands of such a man, and the Patiaia. Durbar 
ii^l be well advised in looking out for a more informed and 
Jess hysterical counsel.” 


On the 17th of Januarj’, at the instance of soiRe 
one in the know, the accused presented a petition to 
the Maharaja . protesting their innocence, promising to take 
eRtea care in the future, and praying that the cases against them 
might be withdrawn and they be restored to their former status. 
For a full histoi^ of this petition as well as for a full text 
thereof the reader is referred to Part II of this book. The 
Maharaja passed order on the 19th of February and, contrary 
to all expectations, while accepting the assurances of the 
accused, banished them from his state because there had been 
*‘a breath of suspicion” against them. The order of banishment 
was subsequently withdrawn in respect of the only persons 
whom it seriously affected viz the residents of Patiala. 



CHAPTER ii 

A General Examination, 

OF 

Mr, Greys Opening Speech 

When it was announced that Mr. Grey would open the 
Patiala case with a speech foreshadowing the evidence an^ 
indicating the general lines on which the prosecution would 
proceed, great hopes were entertained. People thought that 
the opening speech of the reputed leader of the Punjab Bar in a 
historic and sensational state trial would be a masterpiece of 
forensic eloquence brimming over with precedents and instinct 
with a spirit of discriminating fairness, suave urbanity, 
sweet reasonableness, and logical argumentation. 

But it turned out to be an epoch-making and historic 
disappointment. We have never come across a forensic utterance 
— the*speeches of pettifogging advocates, i riefless barristers 
and supernumeraries in the legal profession have, of course, not 
been considered — of any importance so woefuly full of halting, 
apologetic and hesitating statements, vehement assertions, emph- 
atic asseverations, sweeping averments not supported by an iota 
of evidence; baseless and thinly veiled insinuations, innuendos 
worthy of the immortal Mr. Pot, sophistries elaborately gwoven 
out to an interminable length, threadbare platitudes, gratuitoui 
“assumptions, specious arguments involving the fallacy of petitio 
principu or ignoratio elenchi, and ill-disguised threats. Even 
when the prosecuting council made a hopeless effort ‘to be 
fair to the Arya Samaj, he only managed, with great difficuttylii 

bamn with faint praise^ assd^t with civil ; 

Ahcl without sneering teach |he rest to siker, 
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The examination of a forensic utterance involves a dis- 
cussion of legal arguments, judicial observations, and points of 
law. The average reader is repelled by matter of a tfechnical 
character. In this instance, however, he must feel grateful to 
Mr. Grey for he will be spared a disquisition full of technicalities, 
judicial references, and rulings ul,. High Courts. The learned 
counsel carefully avoided all reference to the law and hence his 
speech is forensic merely because it was delivered by a barrister 
hi a court of law. Forensic means “ adapted or fitted for legal 
ai^gumentation.’* But there was so little of either argument 
on law in the speech that to call it forensic is to show deference 
to Mr. Grey even at the expense of truth and rectitude of 
statement. The word judicial, according to a standard diction- 
ary, means “ resulting from legal inquiry or judgment”, but 
the speech was conspicuous by an utter and complete absence 
of anything even remotely connected with sound judgmeht or 
a spirit of enquiry. 

Law is a ” rule of action prescribed by authority, es- 
pecially by a sovereign or state ” but in the conduct of 
this state trial the learned counsel 'for the prosecution 
defied all authority , and labored to prove that no code 
had any strict application and the sole law for the guidance 
of the court was not any enactment in force but the arbitray 
will of the Maharaja as interpreted by Mr. Grey, his accredited 
mouth-piece.” 'At the very outset, Mr. Grey made it clear 
that though the English Penal Code and the English Procedure 
Code had been introduced, their authority could be binding 
only ” so far as they could be made to apply to the law and 
the procedure of this state” and since the Patiala Code had been. 
*‘set aside,” the ipsedixits of the prosecuting counsel alone 
c/Histituted this “law and procedure.” Again though the 
prosecution desired that the accused “ should be punished 
( mind you not tried ) on lines which the justice of the British 
Govenment and other countries had considered proper,” yet 
“ in applying that law ” while freely using “ definitions and 
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explanAtinns from the English codes ’’ he would ask the co^ 
to apply the law in a wider sense ” presumably in ordljfe^J ^ 
enable Mr. Grey to wriggle out of difficult positions, awkpfrd 
situations, and undignified scrapes. Since this straining of thi^ 
law was not to be effected according to the judicial preceden^^ 
of British India or “other countries “ one is at libertry to con- 
jecture that it was to be regulated according to arbitrary 
formulae evolved out of the depths of the learned counsel’s 
imagination. 

So much about the “ lawless law ’’ which obsessed Mr. 
Grey when he delivered his opening speech. Now to the line 
of argument. The conspiracy of Arya Samajists at Patiala 
was not to be proved by evidence as the term is understood 
in British India, but only if the court could be so accomodating 
and obliging as to presume and draw inferences from certain 

acts proved by “ indirect evidence,” by pinning faith to the 
statements of “ those detailed as spies ” whose “ evidence was 
always open to suspicion,” by drawing inferences from “the series 
of occurrences which might in themselves not prove a charge,” 
by assure ing that if a church defended one of its branches 
in a case launched against it in its collective capacity it “ could 
not ^void accepting the responsibility” for “opinions 
expressed” — no matter when or where — by those on trial, by 
regarding “ very harmless and in some cases very proper 
teaching or expression of opinion ” as “ dangerous ’’ in Patiala 
because there were * assassinations in Bengal, by considering 
the biographies of Mazzini, Garibaldi and Sivaji — which are 
sold by the thousand in British India — as dangerous literature, 
by supposing the prohibition of the Lahore Arya Samaj of the 
sale of political books on the occasion of its anniversary as 
evidences of “an uneasy conscience,” by punishing the 
accused for sedition because in . their possession were found 
newspapers “ having not a seditious but a political tendency,’* 
by condemning all letters from ; Bangalis speaking of the 
“ principle of education and so forth ” and by condemni^ 
the syndicates of Indian undersides presided over 
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In the art of indulging in misrepresentation, presenting 
with an air of plausibility a case which has nothing in it, 
building a superstructure c.*'’n airy and insubstantial foundation, 
and putting forward gratuit^s assumptions as statements of 
positive fact, Mr. Grey is without a rival in the bar of the British 
Emphe. He posits the universal negative and defies the 
world to disprove his thesis, the tactical method being to 
deny all things and to ignore that which has been proved. 
For instance, he tells us that the Arya Samaj never protested 
till recently that it was a purely religious body. All the evidence 
set forth in detail in the first chapter of this book has been 
quietly ignored. 


Again Mr. Grey is in the habit of making a sweeping state- 
ment and whittling it down by gradual and imperceptible degrees 
till it reaches the vanishing point, so that like the inimitable and 
invincible Mr. Stryver of King’s Bench Bar he is always right. 
At first it is roundly asserted that certain banches of the Arya 
Samaj ( of course the Patiala Branch must have been included 
in the characterisation because Mr. Grey said in his statement 
after the publication of Sir Louis Dane’s letter that it was the 
only branch which had perverted the alleged political objects 
of the Samaj to seditious ends) advocated “ the use of weapons 
and other revolutionary methods" and in order to give point and 
emphasis to the averment it is added with solemn horror and 
nghteous indignation that " These are solemn words but I use 
them with a full sense of their importance". 


Then we are told that the founder of the Arya Samaj was 
an " ascetic " and that one important Sabha devoted itself 
mainly “ to religious and reform propaganda.” Further on we 
are informed that ” the greatest possible care was taken th^ 
the proceedings of Patiala Arya Samaj fhotdd show nothing 
which would |;ive eiddehce, ' so to s|^ak, of having bdcen kny 








wKWwe ire toM thii thi "ptoc<s 

wCT^ can|W on with a certain „ ^ , . , 

tha books found in the library of the Saniaj w«'e t 04 tiM' 
part unobjectionable and the newspapers - had hot a sedifidhs 
but a political tendency^’ Of course, he speaks of one littk? 
thing and that is that a slip was found in the house of L. Nand 
Lai giving a list of newspapers which some members pro- 
mised to supply gratis for the Samaj Reading Room. 


There is nothing to show that the offer was accepted by 
the Samaj or that any of those papers had been proscribed by 
the British Govt, or the Patiala State or even warned or 
prosecuted at that time. On this flimsy basis Mr. Grey weaves 
many airy castles and gives proof of astounding ingenuity, 
astonishing recourcefulness and a wonderful and abnormal 
development of the mytheopic faculty. We have a vivid and 
graphic, albeit imaginary, description of certain members vying 
with each other in obtaining the valued privelege of reading 
certain newspapers. The fact of two or more members happen- 
ing to subscribe to the same paper and offering to lend it to the 
Reading Room is represented as a competition and much 
silly baJderdash is indulged in in regard to drawing lots &c. 

Another of the singularities of Mr. Grey’s judiciously 
judicial cast of mind is that he jumps to a conclusion first and 
then fumbles for data to support it and consequently shuts 
his eyes to facts which do not support his theory or pushes 
them into the background. The Arya Samaj at Patiala was 
founded as early as 1885, it had also held an anniversary in 1893, 
there was a Samaj at Sunamin 1903 and at Nirwana even earlier 
and one was started in Bhawanipore in June 1903. But Mr. - 
Grey had taken it into his head to prove that the S.amaj,ic 
activity commenced in Patiala in 1^5. when " La^at Rai was , 
sent Home to represent the Congees and t^ political agitation 
commenced which culminated in t^ deportations and troubl^. ' 
of t^at the Ai^a Samajists '^ok refuge iii| ^ 
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States?’ After the British Govt, had realised the dangeroRS 
character of the movement and began to hunt down sedi- 
tionists. So facts were tortured to yield this conclusion, but 
even the mangled facts cruelly and sadly disappointed Mr. 
Grey. The story of a dyi^ institution being revived in 1905 
was ingenious but Mr. Gfty* forget in his over-anxiet)^ that 
a dying institution could not be expected to grow and 
spread m the State years before its alleged revival. 

Mr. Grey, who appears to be blessed with the unusual 
endowment of a convenient memory, also forgot that most of 
tbe accused were connected with the Patiala Samaj ever since 
its inception. It seems that the learned counsel does not revise 
his Indian History often enough, otherwise a torture of facts 
could have easily afforded him an acceptable conclusion. 
Theebaw, the king of Burmah, was deposed in 1885 and a war 
between England and Russia was impending on account of the 
delimitation trouble, the smouldering fire of the Ilbert Bill Contro- 
versy had only been covered with ashes and not extinguished, and 
the Arya rebels seized the opportunity and planted their flag in 
Patiala with a view to spread disaffection and distrust and 
operate on the fears of the Maharaja and his people by pointing 
to the deposition of king Theebaw and attributing it to ^ an or- 
ganic policy for the annexation of all Native States. So even 
Mr, Grey’s ingenuity fails him at times. He lost a chance 
of becoming immortal by not being born when the Pick- 
wick Club was founded and he just missed the only other 
chance which presented itself by forgetting his Indian 
History at the wrong time. An Achar Sudharni Sabha 
was founded at Patiala with the object of reforming the 
character of people. At first it was non-political in character and 
its meetings were held in the Samaj Mandir. As soon as it 
began to dabble in politics, it was given notice to quit. This is 
represented as deep policy and the Sabha is painted as a con- 
tinuation of the Kumar Sabha whose purely religious character 

is acknowledged. The Kuijuar Sabha which stopped its? meet- 
ings becaqse of the school vacation is represented as having 
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been merged into tbe Achar Sudhami Sabha; ’the 

latter consisted of grown up young men and the former bf tfclioel 
children and the membership of each was distinct. In' ord^ to 
give this story a semblance of truth, Mr. Grey again draws Rpbn 
his fertile imagination. We are told that Lachhman Dass, 
one ^f the accused, who was President of the Kumar Sabha was 
transferred to the A. S. Sabha. As a matter of fact, Lachhman 
Dass was never even a member of the Kumar Sabha and had 
absolutely no connection with the A. S. Sabha. In fact 
it was he who had procured the dismissal of Kapur Chand, 
the moving spirit of the A. S. Sabha, by drawing the attention 
of the authorities to the Risley Circular,. Another noteworthy 
fact is that neither Thakur Dass, “ a revolutionary gentlemen”, 
nor Kapur Chand who conjointly with Thakur Dass was “respon- 
sible for bringing into Patiala” Mr. Warburthn’s favourite and 
personal friend, the notorious revolutionary Ramdas, nor Jowahri 
Lai at whose house the lecture was given belong to the Arya Samaj. 
What wonder, then, if some people who follow Mr. Grey’s line of 
reasoning were to say that he was virtually expelled from the Pre- 
sidentship of the Bar Association because of his freaks in the Pati- 
ala case, that he is a revolutionary because he said in his speech 
that revolution was sometimes justified, that he is an enemy of the 

Indian People because he made an attempt to bring an 
Indian state into disrepute by demonstrating to the people how 
justice could be travestied and caricatured there with impunity. 
Of course, no sane man would attach any value to 
such wild statements. It is impossible to expose Mr. Grey’s 
logical legerdemains in the short compass of a chapter. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, who represented Pandit 
Daulat Ram in the Jhansi Imbroglio, is represented as 
having done so as President of the Congress even though at 
that time it was not even known that another session of the 
congress would be held at Lahore, One might with equal truth 
and equal regard for logical consistency say that Mr. Grey 
prosecuted the Aryas at Patiala a|s a member of the Christihij 
church and therefore a representative of the Christian Briti^ 
Government! 
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Doctor Baktawar Singh was in the lock up because he 
was the founder of the Bhawanigarh Arya Samaj and Because 
in his house were found some “ political-not seditiOus-books^' 

. ‘f; 

Anw^o Chand was fwoseeuted because he was present ^ th^ ' 
first lecture of Ramdas and because he subscribed to the 
and the Saf Dkarm Pracharak “ The burden of the indict* 
meht against the Arya Samaj is that its members in their individ* 
Ual capacity take part in politics. If that is a crime all churches 
—Christian, Moslem and Brahmo — should be suppressed at once 
ahd even Lord Merely and Minto should be prosecuted for by 
enlarging the councils they have encouraged the discussion of 
'politics in Government houses. As subjects of the yy^Shiii|»eror, 
the Aryas enjoy all the rights of citizenship. They ‘iffniiliiiilfitirh 
concerned with the weal and woe of India as their Moslem and 
Christian fellow subjects. They have bathed it with their sweat, 
watered it with their tears, and hallowed it with their yearnings 
and have as good a right to participate in all lawful discui^ons 
for its political advancement and constitutional agitatipil for 
the redress of wrongs. The Vedic Church stands aloof for it is 
neither Indian nor British but is universal and stands for universal 
principles of individual and corporate or associative conduct and 
cannot narrow its scope or compromise its dignity by allying 
itself with the interests of this or that nation. Having dis- 
posed of the general line of argument followed by Mr. Grey, we 
now proceed to a consideration of the specific allegations made 
by him. 
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Chapter ill. 

THE SATTYARTH PRAKASH AND SEDITION. 

Mr. Grey having no evidence, to support his case takes 
to the convenient method of ahiising his 
Dayanand’a Oriti- adverseries. He not only abuses the ac- 
cused, but even does not scruple to^' 
-vilify the memory of the revered founder 
of the Arya Samaj. Swami Dayanand’s criticism of the Bible is 
invested with a political colouring and we are told that his motive 
in criticising the Bible was not polemical but political. 
Nothing can be more absurd than this. If Swami Dyananda^ 
had been a politician bent upon spreading an anti-foreign pro- 
paganda, he would have done his best to conciliate Hindus and' 
Mohamodens and if he wanted to enlist the support of the Hln-' 
dus against the Moslems and the English, he would have done 
his utmost to conciliate Hindu feeling. But the fact is that he 
has as mercilessly and unsparingly exposed the malpractices*' 
of the Hindu priestcraft and laid bare the revolting defect^ 
in Purjinic and Tantric Hinduism as he has pointed out the 
weak points in the Christian and Moslem systems of thought. 
In Chapter XI we read : — 


“The (Hindu) priests adorn and beautify their idols so 
much that they gliitter with dazzling brilliancy. Like thugs they 
adorn their persons to look attractive, and enjoy themselves 
at the expense of these ignorant gullible, unsophisticated fools. 
Under a righteous Government these lovers of idols (priests) 
would have been compelled to earn their living by breaking 
stones, making bricks and carrying materials for building pur-r 
poses or doing the like work." 

Again, if Swami Dayananda |iad a political missum, lua 
«would have taken extra case to flat^r the Sikhs. Btit fee 
a great man wedded to no interestiexcept those! o| 
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Uevttd to be absolute truth. Expediency had no place in bis pro- 
gramme. He exposed the pampered Granthi as well as the sl^k 
pujari. Mr. Grey, doubtless, knew this and while delivering his 
speech vaguely felt in his heart of hearts that Swami Dyananda 
was no politician but a thundering and fulminating iconoclast, 
an unsparing controversiaIibt.y4ipd a terrible foe of evil whether 
found in accompaniment of Ending poverty or surrounded by 
trappings pf wealth and embellishments of pomp and splendottf. 
Although the proposition with which he starts is that “Swami 
Dajananda did not point out the errors of other religions but 
aitttsed them in mean, coarse, and improper language”, he is 
careful to cite as instances Dyanand’s criticism of “the God of 
the Christians and the God of the Muhammadans” and to ex- 
clude religiously even the remotest reference to his much more 
terrible and pulverising denunciation of Pauranicism adthough 
the latter would have gone a much greater way to give an air 
of plausibility to his assertion. The reason is apparent. If 
he had done so, all theories about Dayanand being a politician 
would have been dashed to the ground, for no revolutionary, 
having the immediate object of driving out foreigners, would 
offend the most powerful and influential class of his people and 
mcur their undying hcstility.* 

* It would be interesting to note in this connection the opinion of 
Hr. Risley who cannot be accused of partiality to Aryas. Says he 

A movement of this type, promoted by such inftueatiii I supporters 
seesps to be of high promise and may even contain the germ of a national 
li^gion. The Aryas start with a definite creed rMtmg upon soriptnres of 
great antiquity and high reputation; their teaching is of a. bdd 
mid masculine type and is free from the limp eeleotieism which has proved 
&tal to the Brahma SatnaJ; they have had the counge to face the vital 
fUestion of marriage reform ; and fioidly, they teeogmsa the neeesaity of 
pntadytkna and do not bwitite to aay “those whs taee net with neaw 
againetas.' These are elements of strength, and the movement aeeDM 
Hhely to gather to itsrif many adhments among the educated fliinitir 

it mil tpreud iejumi mtUl oawls of Utmtm 

m k upon m ti«t if moott witk/rom tHo who 
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The {act is that Sivami Dayaiian4a haill Iceen 
intellect and had the valuable im^ntal habit o( 
versary’s mrgutnents to their Ir^cal consequences, 
not afraid of the logical consequences of his position, he leaf* 
lessly employs the socratic method in exposing fallacies 
ing;in the sophistries of his opponents. This is illustrated 
in the very first quotation in which Mr, Grey smells sedittoii* 
In the Bible Christ is represented as having said ; — 


*‘Think not that I am come to send peace on earth, I 
came not to send peace but a sword. For I came to set a man 
at variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law 
and a man’s foes shall be they of his own household” 

Commenting on this Swami Dayananda says : 

“Christ came to set men against each other and cause 
them to fight and he succeeded. The same strife is raging 
among men to this day.” 

This is only an illustration of the principle that abstract 
teachigs cannot but mould conduct even though it be impercep- 
tibly. If S vami Dayanand’s criticism is seditious, what would 
Mr. Grey say to the following remarks about the doctrme of 
eternal hell made by Lecky, the well known historian and phi- 
losopher. 

“ The moat important emotional anteoedent is, 1 believe, to be found 
in the teaching ooneerniog the fntnre world. It was the natoml result of 
that teaching, that men whose lives present in many xei^eetB examples 
of the noblest virtue, were neverthele« oonsp^sons tea ages as prodigies 
of barbarity, and proved absolutely indifferent to the sufferings of all who 
dissented from their doctrines. Nor was it only towards the heretah ^lat 
this inhnmaai^ was delayed; ft was rsileeted more or less in ffis whole 


eafer/fr the ^riUuil Meda qfmauet qf dlwfig . tdr 4iyhl 

in ssered nWi^ fit 

wigtiar th prietia wha Uva iy pfomtinf tk 
tie yodrw^/ fie new movement 
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W^bftve a gtrikiiig exampli 0f tliis in the 
liifftfiy of torture. In ancient Greece^ torture was never employed except: 
in. cases of treason. In the best days of ancient Romansi notwithstanding 
the notorious inhumanity of the people^ it was exclusively confined to the 
slaves. In mediaeval Christendom it was ilade use of to an extent that 
was probably unexampled in any earlier period^ and in cases that fell 
under the cognisance of the was applied to every class oCitbe 

community. And what strikes us most in considering the mediaeval tor* 
tures, is not so much their diabolical barbarity which it is indeed imp(^- 
ble to mLag^^eisate^ as the extraordinary variety and what may be termed 
the srfirticiS^ they displayed. They represent a condition of thought 
ia which men had pondered long and carefully on all the forms of suffer- 

had compared and combined the different kinds of torturoj till they 
had become the most consummate masters of their art^ had expended on 
the subject all the resources of the utmost ingenuity; and had pursued it 
with the ardour of a passion. The system was nurtured under the media- 
eval habit of thought; it was adopted by the Inquisitors; and it received 
its finishing touches from theif ingenuity. 

In iverjf prmn the cruicfir and the rack stood side by side, and in aU 
most emry country the abolition of torture was at last effected by a movement 
which the Church opposed, and by men whom she had cursed. 

Now it is quite certain that those who seriotisly regarded eternal suffer^ 
ing as the just punishment of the fretfulness of a child, could not possibly 
look upon torture with the same degree and kind of repulsion as theif less 
^ orthodox neighbonrs* It is also certain, that a period in which religion by 
dwelling incessantly on the legends of the martyrs^ or on the agonies of the 
lost, made the combination of new and horrible forms of suffering the, hahitual 
employment of the imagination, was of all others that in which the system of 
tortma was lUely to be most atrocious. It may be added, that the very 
frame if mini that made men assail the practice of torture, made them also 
assail the mediatval doctrine of future punishmeut. The two things grew 
out if the same condition of society. They flourished together, and they de-> 
dined to$ether*\ 

It appears that humour is not one of the weaknesses of 
Mr. Grey. If he had been possessed of the saving grace, he 
would have found out that Swami Dayanandji was casting, a 
fling. at the “Christian Nations" who are arming themselves 
to the teeth against oii« another and yet diplomatically th|^ 



sovereign of one nation bestows an order on that of the ‘ 
European displomacy is certainly not righteous. Ev^ tts 
most ardent apologist cannot characterise it as such. Brin<je 
Bismark is believed to be '*!|he greatest European dtpiomsillsl^ 
and we all know ho^y remote were his manoeuers from Chm^ 
tianity. Gladstone although decidely a highly righteous man 
when compared with other statesmen, is thus described by 
Lecky in his ''Liberty and Democracy^' 

There is such a thing as an honest man with a dishonest mind. 
There are men who are wholly incapable of wilful and deliberate untruth* 
fulness, but who have the habit of quibbling with their convictions md by 
sMl fid casuistry persuading themselves that what they wish is fight, New** 
man at a comparatively early age, passed into the church to which this 
character aad intellect naturally belonged, and this temptation in a great 
degree ceased. Gladstone was reserved for other destinies. 

By constant practice the power of ingenious, subtle refined contro- 
versy attained in Gladstone an almost preternatural perfection. No one 
could compare with him in dexterity of word fencing and hair-splitting 
and in the evasive subtleties of debate. He gave the impression that there 
teas no question or side of a question that he could not argue^ no contradiction 
that he could not explain ^ no conclusion^ however obvious, that he could not 
evade or refine away. Unexpected sabtleties, distinctions of interpretation 
without number, ingenious plausibilities invented fo^t the mere purpose of 
debate would always, if needed, rise to the surface of his mind as fast as the 
bubbles in a simmering cauldron — as fast, and often as unsubstantial too* 
There seldom was a speaker from whose words it was so dilficuU to extrioaU 
a perdse meaning ; who so constantly used language susceptible of different 
interpretations ; who so often seemed to say a thing and by seeming to say 
it raised hopes and won influence and applause without definitely hinding 
himself to it. True eloquence is like the telescope which brings vividly 
before us things that are remote and obscure. Gladstone could when he 
pleased reverse the telescope and make what to ordinary apprehensions 
was plain and near, appear dubious and dim. 

It was characteristic of his mind that almost the only form of 
quence in which he did not excel was the plain, direct terse and uQainbign»^ 
ous. So great a master of debate could liot indeed be incapable of it/ Jbnt 
in this he had many equals or supei^rs. His mad se^ei ^ 

move in curves. ^ 
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The view of Swami Dayananda that strife is going on in 
the Christian world is also supported by Edward Carpenter. 
We are sure, Mr. Grey will not have the temerity to stigmatise 
him also as a politician, for if he does he will know no peace# 
Says the great Occidental sage : — 

When Machinery has^maSe affluence possible for every bodyi lemd 
yet the scramble for wealth is keenf: than ever the line between rich and 
poor is sharp; 


Wheii locomotion and intetoommunication practically 
make. the whole world one, and yet the nations stand round 
armed tooth and claw, and glaring at each other; 

When it is recognised that culture and manual labour ar3 
not only compatible but necessary in combination with each 

other, and yet society remains divided into brutalised Workers and 
cultivated mincompoops 


When the great web and frame work of the old order 
Law is collapsing with its own weight — myriads and myriad 

of statutes, overlapping overlying, precedents, principles, instances 
tumbled buried one behind another in inextricable oonfusion — and 
yet never before in the history 0 / the world 

teas Here sttcA a rtgid brute pharisaical apparatus ef police 
miUtary and prison to enforce the heads or tails of the conrts^ and 
the cant of the superior classes 


When the electric Tension Jn every direction owing to this separa- 
tions of polarities is becoming so great that a luminous spark, the 
vital flash, has become inevitable. 

Mr. Grey next tells us that Swami Dayananda was a se(ji- 
tionist because he states the historical 
Aryas were once sovereign 
Bartb. rulers of the earth and deplores that they 

have now lost their independence. Can 
loss of independence be a source of pride to any nation? Do not 
European wri|ers themselves indulge in sorrow at the fallen plight 




oi Indians? Does Mr. Gr^ think that Iiidianai^uld |irW^ j^^ 
dUum that they are now so degraded that they 
their own aSairs and would have been sumihihtted by ankTc^ 
internecine warfare, if Providence had not placed them uMuBT 
the tutelage of the British? Does this indicate a high state ol 
nKvality? Being an eminent ethical philosopher, Dayanandi 
never lost a chance of vindicating the supremacy of ethicd con* 
siderations in the final determination of the destiny ot a nation 
and while treating of the moral and religious fall of India he 
incidentally mentioned that among other disastrous consequent 
ces it brought political subjection in its train. There is no 
incitement to arms against the foreigner, no denial of the fact 
(which, as we have shown, Dayananda always warmly ackno- 
ledged) that we have reason to be grateful to the British for 
coming to our rescue. There is no political element in his 
statement. His point of view is strictly ethical. He, himself, 
clearly indicates this when he says 

Since the time of Swayambhava to that of the Panda vas, the Atyae 
were the paramount power throughout the whole world. Thereafter, 
mutual dissentions among them compassed their destruction, for in this world 
over which ajnai God presides the rule of the proud, the unjust and the igntrr^ 
ant capnot last very long. It is also a law of nature that the accumulation of 
wealth in a community out of all proportion to i:s needs and requirements 
brings in its train indolence, jealousy, mutnal hatred, lustfulness, laxaTy,and 
neglect of duty which put an end to all sound learning and education, whose 
place is usurped by evil customs, manners and practices like the use 
meat and wine, child marriage and licentiousness. Besides when peoplq 
aioquire perfection in military science and the art of war, and the army 
becomes so formidable that no one in the whole world can stand it on a 
field of battle, pride and party spirit increase among the people and they 
become unjust. Therefore they lose their power " 

Why did not Mr. Grey quote all this ? Evidently because 
it did not suit him to do so. 'J'his is an eloquent statement 
of the national defects which have led to political subjectioffli 
and a plea for the cultivation of ; virtues which have suHeire^' 
a decay. If this has any bearing on current political 
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ft ^ this thit it is i^eer madness for a elation infected with mio • 
Imtce, mutual hatred, pride, pmriy spirit and lustfulness and 
Cumbered with customs like child marriage, which are dragging 
it down, to think of acquiring Swara/a. Political subjection 
is a resultant effect due to antecedent mental and moral causes. 
It is folly to think of removing the effect so long as the caqses 
are in operation. There is, doubtless, an implication that 
when the Indians shake off their national vices and are cured 
of inherfent defects which render them unfit for collective res- 
ponsibility, they will regain independence. Who denies that? 
Which statesmen ha> ever proclaimed that England means to 
keep India under perpetual and eternal tutelage ? On the con- 
trary, all Englishman outside Bedlam — with the possible excep- 
tion of Mr. Grey and the immortal editor of the Asian — ac- 
knowledge the justice and necessity of admitting Indians to an 
increasing share in the Government as they improve in moral 
fitness and intellectual capacity. This is the spirit of the 
gracious proclamation of Victoria the Good, of the loving mes- 
sage of Edward the Peacemaker, and the touching letter of our 
beloved Sovereign Lord George V to his Indian people, and the 
Reform Scheme is the concreate realization of these* noble 
pledges and a glorious vindication of this beneficent policy. 
For centuries to come British Rule is essential to the orderly 
development and peaceful progress of the Indian people, and 
if they are ever to dispense with this providential aid, it will be 
by setting about the work of religious and social reform and the 
eradication of pestilential social evils and this work can only 
go on when there is peace and order which the Pax Britanicca 
^arantees. Surely Mr. Grey smells a rat even in a flower 

garden redolent with perfume and sweet scent. If a boy under 
discipline regrets the necessity of correction, Mr. Grey would urge 
his preceptor to apply the birch and redden his back with vigo- 
rous strokes of the ferula for having been guilty of indiscipline 
and insubordination— equivalents for sedition in school par • 
lance. 



In his Statement of Beliefs, Swsuni 

in his view only men of prifl^lfilte' 

Aiyas an Daqrng. ^g {.gjigij Aryas ; while '|kH- :! i»^o 

lead a life of wickedness and sin are Dasayus or b kd 
We don’t know why Mr. Grey objects to this. It is only di. 
syqpptical statement of the Vedic principle that salvation csui* 
not be attained by grace or faith but by the performance of 
righteous deeds. Karma and not mere faith determines the 
destiny of a man. It is a warning to his followers that they 
will not deserve the appellation of Aryas, (literally noble and 
good men) if they are wicked and that a gck^d man who though 
not outwardy paying any homage to the Vedas acts upon its 
noble precepts has a greater title to the appellation “ Arya ” 
than a wicked man who merely professes a lip-deep belief in the 
Divine Revelation — the latter rather deserves to be classed 
with Dasyus. If Mr. Grey had looked up Apte’s Dictionary, 
he would have found that “Arya” means “worthy, venerable, 
honourable, noble, high” and Dasyu “thief, robber, bandit, villain 
miscreant, desperado This distinction is different from that 
between an Arya Samajist and a non — Arya Samajist, which is 
treated of in the sub-rules of the Arya Samaj, and does not involve 
the acceptance or non-acceptance of any definite creed. Ac- 
cording to it, Mr. Grey is an Arya when compared with Shyamji 
Krishan Varma or Hoti Lai. It is based upon the following 
Veda Mantra. 

Of course, according to our beliefs no one can be a 
feet Arya or supremely righteous and deserving of beatitude 
and salvation unless he acts up to all the precepts revealed in 
Divine Learning and this involves a belief in the inspired ori^n 
of the Veda. If this belief is seditious, all religions and sys* 
terns of philosophy extant in the sworld will have to be extirpatedi , i 
before loyalty is safe. 
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In Chpter 11 of the Manusmriti which 
treats of initiation there is a sloka which 
literally means-^s* 

Every twice-born ni*n wbo^ rdying on the institutes of Dioleetios 
treats with contempt those two sources, must be cast out by the virtuous, 
as an atheist and scomer of tbcTuda.** 

Nim this is preceded and followed by the following^ 
verses. 

8. But a learned man after fully scrutinising all this with the 
^ie of knowledge, should^n Mcordanoe with the authority of the revealed 
ieocts, be intent (on the performance of) his duties. 

9. For that man who obeys the law prescribed in the revealed 
texts and in the sacred tradition, gains fame in this (world) and irfter 
death unsurpassable bliss. 

10. But by Sruti (revelation) is meant the Veda, and by Smriti the 
Institutes of the sacred law : those two must not be called into question 
in anv matter, since from those two the sacred law shone forth. 

12. The Veda, the sacred tradition, the customs of the virtuous, 
and one’s own pleasure (the dictates of one’s own conscience) they declare 
to be visibly the fourfold means of defining the sacred law” (Buhler’s 
Translation of Manu.; 

Now it is clear that Manu means nothing beyond this 
that a person who denies the revealed origin of the Vedas and 
slanders them cannot be initiated into the order of Brahmcharya 
which literally means a thorough belief in the Vedas. He 
should be cast out by the Guru even if after initiation he turns 
into a scorner. Will the Christians baptise a man who scoffs 
at the Bible or not exclude a baptised man from the sacrament 
and Lord’s Supper if he takes to ridiculing the Christian scrip- 
tures. It is noticeable that this verse is found in Chapter JI 
which treats of Initiation into student life and not in Chapters 
VII and VIII which treat of Government and Criminal Law* It is 
further remarkable that Swami Dayananda also quotes it in 
Chapter III which treats of “ Education “ and not in Chapter 
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VI which treats of “ Science of Govematoit’'^ 
of quotations of which this verse forms part PayW»| 4 (Ia 
duces with the following remark: — “Teachers should irartruct 
their pupils in the following way” 

The quotation immediately following this says : — ' 

"Character or righteons living as taught by the Vsdas as well as 
Smritis in cunlonnity with the Vedas, is the highest virtue” &c. &c. 

It is evident, then, that Dayanand’s object was simply 
this that the teacher should impress upon his pupils the su- 
preme sanctity of the Veda and the odium incurred among 
Ai/as by him who scoffs at them. Would not the sanctity of 
the Bible or the Alcoran be impressed in a similar manner in a 
Christian or Moslem theological seminary ? Do not teachers 
of the classics in Grammar Schools in England impress upon 
their students their value as a part of culture and tell the 
lazy among them that they will be blackballed by members of 
intellectual sets and clubs and bycotted by learned men if they 
are devoid of classical culture which must from an essential part 
of the intellectual equipment of a “gentlemen.” 

Swami Dayananda adds a rider to what Manu says and 
expresses an opinion that a scorner who denies the “ sour- 
ces of law” and by implication preaches a defiance of them has 
no right to demand the protection of those very laws. It must 
be carefully noted that the object of both Manu and Dyananda 
is to glorify the Veda not to enjoin punishment. It is amoral 
maxim and a strong expression of opinion, not a legal or social 
injunction as the context clearly show's. If a . teacher tells his 
pupils that in his opinion a “ smug ” deserves to become blind, 
he does not mean thereby that his fellow-pupils have an order 
to cast out his eyes. 

There are one or two other points which deserve consideration. 
In the first place the Manu Smriti is not the exclusive property 
of the Arya Samaj. It is believed in by 220 Millions of fIffldJSKi 
and is cited and accepted as aq ori^nal authority on HiMii 
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Lkw by British Courts. What right has Mr. Grey to draw up 
an indictment against the Aiya Samaj on the basis of a verse 
of^his book the real meaning of which he has ‘neither the abi- 
lity nor the inclination to find out ? 

Again, if every society is to ’v^jcegarded seditious because 
some of its ‘religions books are believed to teach intolerance, 
will the Christian Church in India he suppressed because the 
Bible dooms all heretics to eternal hell and says: — 

If thy brethren, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, 
or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as thine own ^oul, 
entice thee secretly, saying. Let us go and serve other gods, which thou 
hast not knowp, thou, nor thy fathers ; ( namely, of the gods of the 
people which are round about you, high unto thee, or far off from thee, 
from the one end of the earth even unto the other end of the earth ;) 
thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken unto him ; neither shall 
thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou conceal 
him: hut than shalt surely kill him; thitie hand shall he first upon him 
to put him to deaths afid afterwards the hand of all the people. A^id 
thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die ; because he hath sought to 
thrust thee away from the Lord thy God^ which brought thee out of the 
laud of Egypt, from the house of bondage. And all Israel shall hear 
and fear and shall do no more any such wickedness as this is ^^mong 
you/ Deut. xiii, 6,7,8,9,10,11. — 

And I wiU destroy your high places, and cut down your images, 
and cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols, and, my soul shall 
abhor you\ Leviticus xxvi. 30. — ^ Cursed be the man that maketh any 
graven imag^ any graven or molten image an abomination unto the 
Lord, the work of the hands of the craftsman, and pntteth it in a secret 
place, and all the people shall answer and say, Amen/ Deut. xxvii. 15. — 

' Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, ye have seen all the 
evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, and upon all the cities of 
Judah ; and, behold, this day they are a desolation, and no man 
dwelleth therein. Because of their wickedness which they have committed 
to provoke me to anger, in that they went to burn incense, and to serve 
other gods, whom they knew not, neither they, ye, nor your fatherd. 
How be it I sent unto you all my wrvants the prophets, rising early and 

mnSmg them, saying, O do not this aboiiiinable thing, that I hate. But 

* 
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thay hearkened not, nor inclined their ear to tur^j fro^ tibefr rrtdkednetfiff 
to burn no increse unto other gods. Wherefore i^iy ftiiy eii4 ^Aerangoi^ 
was poured forth, and was kindled in the cities of Judidsi^l^ in the 
atreets of Jerusalem ; and they are wasted and desolate, as at Aw day t 
Jeramah xuv. 2. 3* 4. 5^ 6 . — * And what agreement hath the temj^ 
of God with idols ? a, Cor» vi. 16. — For the time past of our life may 
suffioe- us to have w»*ought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked 
in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and 
abominable idolatries, 1 Peiet iv. 3. — * But the fearful, and unbelieving,, 
and the abominable, and murderers, and witch mongers, and sorcerers, 
and idolators. and all liars, sJisIl have their part in the lake which hurneth 
with fire and hnmtone which is the second deaths Rev xxi. 3. — 

Moses, in the name of Jehovah, thus threatens the Jews, if they 
countenance idolatory — ’ I call heaven and earth to witness against you 
this day, that ye shall soon utterly peiish from off the land where-unto ye 
go over Jordon to possess it : Ye shall not prolong your days upon it, 
but shall utterly he destroyed.' 

Will the Alcoran be proscribed because it preaches war 
on all heretics. Here are some quotations from Salehs Transla- . 
tion : — 

O true believers, take not your fathers or your brethren for friends, 
if they love infidelity above faith, and whosoever among you shall take 
them for friends, if they love infidelity above faith they will be unjust 
doers. * 

Fight against them who believe not in God, nor in the last day^ and 
forbid not that which God and his apostle have forbidden, and profess 
not the true religion of those unto whom the scriptures have been delivered, 
until they pay trilute by right of subjection^ and they he reduced low 
(Chap. IX) 

It is to be noted that if Manuks verse at all advocates into- 
lerance it is only of those who though born in the Vedic Church. 
— ^for none of the modern religions of the world^had taken birth 
when Manu flourished— slander it, but Mahomet's reference 
is specifically to the Christians and the Jews. The Prophet tellb : 
his followers that they are not to rest contented ' so long 
as they do not reduce Christians and compel them to p^y^ 
tribute. 
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Even believing this we do not appeal to the Government 
to prosecute Moslems, Why ? Because we believe with Ma- 
Oaulay that 

to pamsh a man because he has committed a crime, or because he 
is believed, though unjustly, to have oospoiitted a crime, is not persecution. 
!Po punish a man because we infer from the nature of some doctrines Which 
he holds or from the conduct of other persons who hold the same doctrines 
with him, that he will commit a crime, is persecution, and is, in every case, 
foolidi and wicked. 

Again we read in the Alcoran. 

** if they turn back from the faith, take them and kill them wherever 
you find them (IV 85). 

true believers, fa^e not the Jew$ or the Chrietiam for your f fiends 
they are friends the one to the other, for who so among you taketh them 
for his friends, he is surely one of them, verily God directeth not unjust 
people ( V. 56 ). Verily the worst cattle in the sight of God are those 
who are obstinate iufidels, and will not believe (VIII 57). 

And when the months wherein ye are not allowed to attach them 
shall be past, hill the iiolators wheresoever ye shall find them, wadi take 
them prisoners, and besiege them, and lay wait for them in every emve^ 
nient place. But if they shall repent, and observe the appointed times of 
prayer, and pay the legal alms dismiss them freely; for God is gracions 
and merciful IX 5. 

No wonder then, that the Hindu- Muhammadan problem is 
a source of eternal trouble to Anglo-Indian officials. And again 

O Prophet, wage war against the unbelievers and the hypocrites, and 
be severe unto them^ for their dwelling shall be hell, an unhappy journqr 
sMIitbethi&erlX74. 

Besides it is a historical fact that the ancient Aryas were 
the most tolerant of peoples in History — 
even more tolerant than Christians. Even 
in England vdiich boasts of being the 
centre e! nsHgibiis freedom, toleration is bttt a growth of yes- 
terday, Uie Test Aet was abolished only in i8a8 and the Catho- 
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Ik Enuncipatbn Act was passed in 1829. Blaia^bemjr is, we be** 
Here, still an offence recognised by the Ei^sh Fenal Code 
though the law in this matter is seldom enforced. The 0 ecla*a- 
tionof Faith made by the sovereign at the time of Coronation has , 
only refcently been purged of features revolting to the king'Sj. 
Catholic subjects and that in the teeth of bitter opposition on 
the part of the Established Church and the bulk of the Conser- 
vative Party, In fact, Mr. Balfour had to declare that he 
supported the bill In his individual capacity and not as the par- 
liamentary leader of the conservatives. History tells us that 
Christians have not been less relentless in persecuting people 
for their honest views than the Moslems. Who does not re- 
member having read with nauseating disgust and shrinking all 
about the horrors of the Inquisition ? Says Lecky : — 

That the Church of Borne has shed more inoocent blood than any 
other institution that has ever existed among mankind will be questioned 
by no Protestant who has a competent knowledge of history. The memo- 
rials, indeed, of many of her perseontions are now so scanty, that it is im- 
possible to form a complete conception of the multitude of her viotiras, 
and it is quite certain that no powers of imagination can adequately rea- 
lise their sufierings. Llorello who had free access to the archives of Sp(a- 
nish Inquisition assures us that by that tribunal alone more than SI, 000 
persoifS were burnt, and more than 2,90,000 condemned to punishments 
less severe than death. The number of those who were put to deatii iot 
their religion in the Netherlands, alone, in the reign of Charles V has 
been estimated by a very high authority at 50,000, and at least half as 
many perished under his son. And when to these memorable instances we 
add the innumerable less conspicuous executions that took placed from the 
victims of^Charlfflunagne to the free thinkers of the seventeenth oentniy 
whan we recoUeot that aiBer the misiion of Dominic the ana of the pene- 
cutioa compruKd nearly the whole of Christendom, and that its triiim{|i 
was in some districts so complete as to destroy every memorial of the ooo 
test, the most callous nature must recoil with horror from the. a paotsfflft 
Mr theae atroeiUea were not pe<fpetratei tin the brief peuwegem ef a reijfn 
terror, or by tie ktnie of obeenre aeetarief but were UfUebei ^ « frimiuljMit 

CiiweA, imVd sesfy oai Nor 

victime perish by a rapid and paidbss hot by one wM^ 

Inlly selected as among the most poignant that aana qah 
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lUKully burnt alire. Tbiiy wea» burnt aUre not un&equMitijr by a 
idoW’fire. Tiey were hvmt afive vfier their etmtem^ had iee* tried by the 
meet exerudatiny ayoniea that mindt/ertile in torture could devite'* 


The Vedic church has, however, never persecuted heretics. 
It has always tried to bring them round by persuation. They 
have certainly not been permitted -to desecrate those Yajfias 
by their presence in whose efficancy they did not believe and 
wer^ not suffered to go to places of worship and offend the su- 
ceptibilities of their fellow citizens. This was fair. This 
muph of protection is afforded to churches by every enlightened 
Government, but beyond this there was nothing. They were 
free under the law to profess any creed they liked and even 
to preach their views so long as they did not deliberately 
create a disturbance by their violence. 


In Manu Smiriti itself there is mention of heretics and 
their “despicable systems of philosophy” their worthless and 
false doctrines of “modern date”, but nowhere is heresy 
spoken of as a criminal ofience or any punishment prescribed 
for it. In the Ramayan when Javali addressing Ram Chandra 
uttered ^blasphemous sentiments like the following ; — 


By crafty knaves these rules were framed 
And to enforce men’s gift proclaimed. 

“Give, worship, lead a life austere, 

Keep lustral rites, quit pleasure here 
There is no future life, be wise 
And do, 0 prince, as 1 advise 

The prince did not call for the aid of police or declare 
that he had committed a criminal ofience. He was no doubt 
scandalised on hearing such impious words uttered by his 
sire's chaplain and in a voice quivering with indignation said — 

My father’s thoughtless act I chide 
That i^ve thee honored place, < 

Wheso soul, £rom virtue turned aride, 
la futhless dark, and base 
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Ah<i also ^ ^ 

Hetiee never should wise kings who seek 
To mle their people well, 

Admit before their face to speak. 

The cursed infidel. 

♦ In reply Javali speaks of the **athiest's lore’’ not being 
teally his and disavows the ‘‘atheist’s creed.” This clearly showf" 
that there were atheists in -these days and not only were they 
not regarded as criminals but sometimes Kings in their “folly'' 
gave them “honoured” place as teachers although this was 
looked down upon by public opinion. All European historians 
bear testimony* to the fact that, the ancient Aryas were tolerant 
and seldom persecuted brother man for his views. 

Hunter says : — 

But every Hindu of education allows that his special object of 
homage is merely hrs islita-devata or own chosen form under which to 
adore the Diety Parara Esbwara. He admits that there is ample scope 
for adoring God under other manifestations, or in other shapes. Hnless 
a new sect takes the initiative, by rejecting caste or questioning the 
authority of the Veda, the Hindu is slow to dispute the orthodoxy of the 
movement. Even the founder of the Brahmo Samaj, or modern theisiio 
Church of Bengal lived and died a Hindu, The Indian Vernacular 
Press cordially acknowledges the merits of disunguished Christian 
teachers, like Dr. Duff of Calcutta, or Dr. Wilson of Bombay. An first 
indeed, our missionaries, in their outburst of proselytizing zeal, spoke 
disrespectfully of Hinduism, and stirred up some natural resentment. 
But as they more fully realized the problems involved in conversion, 
they moderated their tone, and now live on friendly terms with the 
Brahmans and religious natives. 

An orthodox Hindu paper, which had been filling its columns wirii 
a vigorous polemic entitled ^'Christianity destroyed*’, no sooner heard 
of the death of the late Mr. Sherring, than it published a eulogium on 
that devoted missionary. It dwelt on his "learning, affitbility, solidity* 
piety, benevolence, and business capacHy,” The Editor, , while a ifloiil 
defender of his hereditary faith, revetted that, so little of Hr, 
teaching had fallen to his lot. The Hindus are among the 
veUgim»9t$ in the worlds 
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ii^cent Smith says : 

One of the most noticeable features in the teaching of Asoka is the 
Enlightened religious toleration which is so frequently & emphatically 
recommended. While applauding and admiring with justice the extra- 
ordinary breadth, and liberality of, Asoka’s sentiments, we should! 
remember that in his days no really 'diverse religions existed in India. 
The creeds of JesUs, Muhamad & Zoroaster were then unknown. The only 
organized religion was Hindooism, and'^ that complex phenomenon is 
more accurately described as a social system than by the name either of 
religion or creed. Tke Hindus^ then as now, enjoyed the privilege of 
ah^olutely free thought and were at liberty, then as now, to discuss 
sffirm or deny the existence of God or of the soul and my other propo^ 
Mtion in Metaphysics or Psychology which can suggest itself to speculative 
wUndsM^ Hinduism has never produced an exclusive dominat ortio^ 
dox sect, loith a formula of faith to be professed or rejected under 
pain of damnation, A Hindoo has at all times been free to believe what 
he pleases, so long as he eats the correct food, marries the proper woman 
and «o forth. Budhisin & Jainism are both in their origin merely sects 
of Hindoolsm-or rather, schools of philosophy founded by Hindoo refor- 
mers which in course of time gathered an accretion of mythology 
round the original speculative nucleus. 

When Asoka speaks of the toleration of other men’s creeds, he is not 
thinking of exclusive, aggressive, militant religions like Islam and' Chris- 
tianity, but of Hindoo sects, all connected by many bonds of common senti- 
mont. The Budhist Sutras, and the treatise of losing on religious practices, 
endeavour to explain the diBernces between various schools, but these are 
so subtle, and often seemingly so trivial, that a western mind does not 
readily grasp them. 

Asoka was, therefore, in a position which enabled him to realize 
the idea that all Indian sects fundamentally mgreed in essentials all of 
them alike aiming at self control and purity of life and hb felt fully justi- 
fied in doing honour in various ways to Jiuns and Brahiuanical Hindoos^ 
as well as to Budhists. 


Is it not an irony of fate that a Christian counsel taking 
his cue from a ^ Moslem Magazine The Review of Reli^ms of Ka- 
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dian should accuse believerein the Vedic Dh^rma <4 iotobMaiifeei. 

RIshi Dyananda whose hjerodty »a s^. 
Swam! D y ananda cruelly vilified by unscruplous people 
Sellgious Tolerance. believe, the greatest advocate 

of tolerance and the sturdiest foe of* 
bi|;otry in modem times. To many this may appear startling, but 
a persual of his magnum opus the Sattyarath Pratcash in a spirit 
of fairness leaves one no option but to arrive at this conclusion. 
He was a man of strong convictions and, therefore, did not employ 
milk-and water language in denouncing what he believed to be 
error but nothing was further from his intention than to preach a 
coercion of the inclinations of any man or a forcing of Vedic beliefs 
on others. His own life is an illustration of this truth. He We 
with unexampled fortitude showers of brickbats, administra- 
tion of poison and fell foul of all who thought of seeking the aid 
of law to ensure his protection from outrage and violence. The 
founder of the Arya Samaj was a model of forbearance and a typi- 
cal personification of the divine virtue of forgiveness. On one 
occasion, a misguided wretch, who attempted to poison the sage, 
was sent to the lock up by a Moslem Police officer who was an 
ardent admirer of the Rishi. When the matter was brought to the 
notice of Dayananda, he was greatly pained and sharply rebuked 
his devoted adherent for the vindictive act. 

The words uttered by him on that occasion v’ere a fairindica- 
tlonof the spirit which dominated him throughout his life of strenu- 
ous work and vigorous propagandism. Said he: — 

“ ThiB iBorld U fettered by the chain forged by npe-»Ution and ignorance 
I have come to tnap asunder that chain and to set slaves at Uberty,, It it 
contrary to my mission to have people deprived of their freedom.’* 

The captive was, at Dyanand’s intercession, liberated. On 
another occasion when a big stone flung at him just g^ed 
his head, he wrapped it in his napkin and flourishing it proadlj|; 
as the concrete symbol of the. glorious success of his World* i 
redeeming mission cried out in thundering tones and in a 
tremulous with ecstatic delight and sweet rapture. i 
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“Hji^ is a tangibly proof of tbe sigiial success ol^ my cause. My 
apponents have, by this* means, proclaimed their inability to 
iaeet my arguments. Having been foiled in fair controversy, 
they now resort to such means with a view to sitence tne.” He 
always met taunts, curses, anathemas and imprecations, with 
blessings, benedictions, good wish'^s and loving thoughts, and 
frowns by sweet smiles. Such was the man whom the followers 
of Mohomed who incited his adherents to warfare in order to 


protect him and asked for divine dispensation to excuse his matri- 
monial alliances charge with intolerance. O Tempora ! O Mores, 
The following quotations taken at random from the Sattyarath 
Prakash show that Dyananda not only illustrated the great 
principle of tolerance in his life but made it a point to preach 
it to his followers and to the world at large on every conceiv- 
ably appropriate occasion. 


1. To speak of, write about, and believe in a thing as it is constitutes 
truth. He that is prejudiced tries to prove that even his erven is truth, 
teJdle the trufh of his religious apponent is error. He cannot, therefore, know 
what true religion is. But tee have not done such a thing in writing 
i/iis book, nor has it been our object to hurt any one's suceptihiiities or to harm 
••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• »•» 
All errors or omissions, typographical or otherwise, on being pointed 
out to us, will he rectiji^d^ but no heed will be paid to whatever is said or 
written through prejudice with the object of iiuaecessarily criticising the 
book. Any sugyestion made with a view to benefit mankind found goody 

will be most acceptable. There are undoubtedly many learned men among 
the followers of every religion, should they free themselves from prejudice 
and accept the universal truths that is, those truths which are to be found 
dike in all religions and are of universal application — and reject all things 
in which they differ and treat each other lovingly , it will be greatly to ike 
* advantage of the world 


We have incorporated into this book whatever is true in all religions 
and in harmony with their teachings but we have refuted whatever is 
false in them. 

Though we were born in India and still live in it, yet as we do not defend 
the evil doctrines and practices of the ^religions prevailing in the country 
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«n<i expose them properly; la like maaner we dehl iwiii , iKW 
religions. We treat the foreignere in the edme wag S mir &wn eau0r0me^ 
M far 09 the eUncAim of tlw human race ie concerned It iehante M men to 
act ItJ^wiee^ i,, ••• ««• ,,, f,f 


* There are many people who, through bigotry and wrong headedn^ai^ 
misconstrue the meanings of the anther. The sectaries are the greatest 
sinners in this respect, baoan je their intellect is warped by bigotry^ Just m 
m studied the Jain and Budhist scriptures^ the Buranas^ the Bihle^ and the 
•Quran with an unbiassed mind and have accepted what is good in them and 
rejected what is false and endeavour for the betterment of all mankind^ it 
behoves all gohd men to do likewise. 

{Introduction to the SattgartTi Prakash,) 

ii. Whatever has been written in this book in alvocacy of the true 
religion and in refutation of the false religions has been done with the 
sole object of the enlightenment of all. We have thought it right to liy 
before the public what opinion \re have formed of these four great reli- 
gions according to our understanding atid knowledge after a thorough studg 
of the books on which they are based as lost knowledge cannot be easily 
recovered ••• ••• ••• •«. 


Should the readers not consider it an act of public good, they would not 
at leaM bear any all-will towards us since it has never been our object to 
entertain any hostile feelings towards any om^ on the other hand our sole 
ebject is the ascertainment and propagation of truth. In like manner^ it is 
extremely necessary for all men to act justly. The aim of human life is to 
Jind out truth and to preach it to others and not to urangle in a spirit of 
hostility. Unbiassed and learned men know very well how many undesi- 
rable result are likely to accrue in this world from the mutual wrangling 
of schisinatics and sectaries. There will be no peace and good will among 
men till this wrangling ceases. Should we all, especially the learned 
amongst us, having freed ourselves from jealousy and hatred^ try to 
. ascertain what is right and what is wrong, desire to embrace the truth 
and preach to others our honest convidions, and reject falsehood, it wbntdl 
not be found impossible to do so. It tV certain that mutual dissentions 
the learned have been the cause of mutual hatred^ discord and str^ 


masses. If all these men were not iminersed iaselfishnesa and wero 


to further th^ interests of all, it is veijf likely that all mankind 



one comitm religion. The method o| achieving this will he iti^dlfed ;^: 
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aid of this hook. May tho Almighty, all pervading God inspire dl men 
vdih the spirit of establishing one universal religion. A toord to tie wise 
will suffice, 

iii. At about the same time Mohomodens and followers of other 

* *1«Vj * 

alien religions began to pour in Western India, the Popes (Brahman 
priests of India) composed verses like the following — Whatever may be 
the amonutllff pain inflicted, and even though life be in jeopardy, let not 
the language of the Yavanas, (Moslems) be employed in speech. Let no 
one have bis life by seeking refuge in a Jain temple, even though he 
be pursued by a mad elephant, for it is better to be killed by him than 
to set foot in a Jain temple.” They began to preach such pernicious 
doctrines to their folio uers ! {Tage 41Sy 

IV It is not our purpose to falsely condemn this (Mohomodens) or any 
other religion. On the contrary what we aim at is that whatever m 
should he recognised as such and wliatever is false should be condemned 
as sueL^ so that no one should be in a position to palm off iintruUi for truth 
or hinder the progress of truth. One is, of course, free to accept truth or for the 
matter of that even refuse to do so after it has been published; compulsionheing 
impossible in such matters. Good men will, as a rule, after they have realised 
their merits and demerits, imbihle good qualities and reject bad cues and 
eradicate higoirg end prejtidice wherever found, IVbo does mi know some^ 
thing of the prodigious amount of evil that has been wrought bg lUgofrg^ 
The (ruth is that it is unicorOg of a Inman being to injure others and 
to throw away his own chance of happiness in this uncertain and transient 
life. In case the good reader comes across, in this criticism, anything contrary 
to facts, it is hoped he tvill point it out and we shall make the suggested 
changes if called for, since this criticism is designed to diminish bigotry, 
obstinacy^ jealousy, malice, haired, and (lore of) useless urarigling and not 
t0 promote them. It is is our first and foremost duty to avoid injuring others 
and to further the ivelUheing of each other. We lay this criticism on the 
Mohomeden religion before all lovers of truth in the hope that they, 
isfier having gone carefully through it may accept whaJt appeals to 
ihelr reason and common sense and discard what is repugnant to them, A 
word to the wise. 

( Introduction page XI Vi) 

V. They (the. Moslems) hoU thi^t one who does not believe in the 
Mohomaden Religion is an infidel and that it ie hotter to put the inl^dele 


(Introduction to(Pdrt 11 
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to tLo Bword, They have always lived up to their position Is this |f6e|»e^ 
They have tost their political supremacy while fighting for the 
ttmr Qod^ This religion does indeed teach cruelty to non~MohomO0enf|^ 
Should theft be punished with theft?* Should we also break into the 
houi|e of a person because he has stolen our property! Surely this is not 
right. If an ignorant man abuse us^ shall we also abuse him in return f 
8tt6h things can never he taught by God nor by one of His enlightened votaries 
nor could they be found in His Word. 

{Page 764.) 

vi How destitute of conjpassioii are God and His prophet who order 
that the heads of the infidels should be cut off. Is such a God, as com-* 
mands the faithful to put infidels to the sword, and sever their limbs (from 
their bodies) and aids them in this work, any better than Ravan, the cruel 
king of Ceylon.. 

This (command) is the invention of the author of the Quran and 
is not from God, l?it if it be from Him, may such a God remain a 
pectahle distance from ns. This is otir prayer. 

{Page 769.) 

viii. How evil is this command which says that the faithful should d<;> 
as much as lies in their power to inflict pain and suffering upon non-Moho- 
modeus. Leave alone God, even a learned, righteous, and tender 
hearted man would not give such an order, and they have the impudence to 
say (hat the.r God is merciful and Just. 

{Page^ 771.) 

VIII. It is wrong to advise men to forsak etheir parents. Of course, one 
should not obey them if they advise ono to do wrong, but all the same one 
should always serve them.. 

(Page 77H72.) 

IX. They(the Mohomedens) should, in the present enlightened age, rOa*- 
lize the evil nature of such teaching (that war should be waged against 
infidels) and give it up. They would be gainers by so doing (773-74.) 

X. Yes I it is true that by preaohing such doctrines, he caused immense 
suffering by (inciting) the poor Arabians to fight with and thus 

a 

* This is a oritioism of the verse of the Aloorau which says And fig;g the ctgiaas 
Of God against those who fight against you.^ dio do. 
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eiidjftiies of, the people of other oountriee and mad^ reU^im am ifutrmMni 
io ^Hai apoision for war. Buck a being mo one can call a tom God Be 
who causes dtsseniions among men is the person who is the eause of the mmry 
Sfall. (Page 804,) 

XI. May God have pity on the Moslems, so that they may give up 

fighting lifid live on friendly terms wiiiBi4dl. 80fr.) 

XII. Whatever truth it (the Alcoran) contains is in harmony with the 

teachings of ^ Vedas and is as acceptable to us as it is to the wise and m- 
partM fotlpmrs of other religions 

••• •«« ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 
Slky^Ood be merciful to all men that they may live together in peace. 
Jf the learned were, like me, to point out in an impartial spirit the defects 
in the varions religions, is it inpossible that all quarrels should cease, that 
people should live together in peace all following one religion and that 
truth should triumph/ The wise and the good, it is hoped, will understand 
the motives which actuated the writer of these lines, and profit by what 
little has been said about the Quran. I'het/ are requested to correct any 
mistahti that might have crept into the booh through error of judgment. 

How Strange that this sage who is so solicitious about peace 
and harmony, who is so toletant that he would on no account 
tolerate intolerance in any form a shape, who is least dogmatic 
when speaking about other religions and always speaks subject 
to correction, who generously recognises the element of good 
in all religions while fearlessly laying bare their errors, who 
deprecates the “Mosaic law” “a tooth for a tooth and a nail fora 
nail” and counsels forgiveness even when gross abuse has 
been hurled at you, is denounced as “a fomenter of dissention” 
and those that propagate these teachings of his prosecuted 
under section 153A of the I. P. C. in a Hindu State. This is 
more than flesh and blood can bear. To ask a man to pass 
by this iniquity in silent contempt is to demand of him to tole- 
rate the intolerable. Shades of Christ ! Fancy a Christian 
counsel drawing up an indictment against such a man. Verily 
truth is stranger than fiction. 

Mr. Grey is so fond of mutilation and misquotation that 
it seems that he lyould be extremely pained if he ever deviated 
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into fairness and Itherefore lets no opportunity of distortion 
slip through his fingers. On page 769 Swami Daysnanda saysr— 
Can there be a man worse than one who thorough sheer obsti- 
nacy does not embrace the true Vedte Religion.” 

r 

, Mr. Grey quotes this passage cleverly omitting the words 
italicised and thus manages to change their sense. It is one 
thing to eall a man bad because he does not agree with you and 
quite another thing to call him so because he is obstinate, 
perverse, and refractory. Mr. Grey knew this as well as we do 
and hence his overanxiety to omit these words which alone 
give a peculiar sense to the passage. 

Herbert Spencer says: 

• •• ••• ••• ^ ••• ••• •*» 

Worsilippers of and wider reading would prove that among man — 
an Unjust God kind at large priests have displayed and cultivated 
Unjust, not the higher hut rather the lower passions of 

hnmamty 

And again. 

The cruelty o£ a Fijian God, who, represented as levouring the souls 
of the dead, may be supposed to inflict torture during the process, is small 
eornparei with the cruelty of a God who condemns men to tortures which are eter-^ 
nal and the ascription of this cruelty, though habitual in ecclesiasiatical for- 
mulas occ isionally occuring in sermons, and still sometimes pictorially 
illustrated, is becoming so intolerable to the better natured, that while 
eome theologians distinctly deny it, other quietly drop it out of their tea- 
ohings. Clearly this change cannot cease until the beliefs in hell and dam- 
nation disappear. Disappearance of them will be aided hy an increasing 
repugnance to injustice. The visiting on Adames descendants through 
hundreds of generations dreadful penalties for a small transgression 
which they did not commit; the damning of all men who do not avail 
themselves of an alleged mode of obtaining forgiveness, which most men 
have never heard of; and the effecling a reconciliation by saorifioing 
a tfon who was perfectly innocent, to satisfy the assumed necessity for a 
propitiatory victim, are modes of action which^ ascribed to a human 'i 

would call forth expressions of abhorrenee; and the ascription of them U the . 
uMmate cause of things^ even now felt to be full of diffioutHes mmt bimpte 
ttdjpbsstble. 
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^ In other words the Christian conception of Godhead is 
faulty, is least calculated to promote justice among mankind, 
is naturally abhorrent to the feelings of just men, and it is 
difficult for a man to be just and also to have a vital belief in 
this pernicious doctrine. 

. . ""*( ... . . “ 

Swami Dayananda while criticising the Christian concep- 
tion of an eternal heaven and an eternal hell is struck with the 
same idfca. Says he; — 

“Now, clearly the Christian God is nnjust, for justice consists in 
awarding reward or punishment in accordance with the nature or extent 
of one^s deeds, virtues or sins. It is unjust to inflict punishment or bestow 
liapprneas out of proportion to one’s deeds. Why should not they who 
worship an unjust Gud^ be themselves unjust.” 

This is only pushing an argument to its logical conse- 
quence and stating the homely truth that since metaphysical 
conceptions tend to mould conduct, erroneous notions about the 
object of worship cannot but affect it. Says Walter Bagehot. 

Strong beliefs win strong men and then maKo them stronger. Such 
is no doubt one cause why monotheism tends to prevail over polytheism; 
it produces a higher^ a steadier character, calmed and concentrated by 
a great single object; it U not confused by competing rites and distracted 
by miscellaneous deties. Polytheism is religion by commission, and it is 
weak accordingly. 

If the Sattyarth Prakash is seditious in British India because 
it criticises the Christian conception of God Physics and Poli- 
tics which is sometimes prescribed or recommended by Pro- 
fessors of Indian Universities for students preparing for the De- 
gree Exmination must be seditious in Cashmere and indictable 
under 153 A and the new Press Act in British India and a 
scientific work Marriage and heredity^' by J. F. Nisbet de- 
serves to be proscribed in Nizam’s Hyderabad for -containing 
the following passages. 

*^And the moat shocking feature of Mnhamtnadaniism is that tiie 
cnstoms which have shocked a large* section of human race for so many 
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centuries appear to have had their orij^u in the personal neoessities of 
the so- called successor of Christ. Polygamy is the Modomedea law, 
because Mahamet allowed himself the luxury of ten wives. The fatthfiit 
are restricted to four, but this restriction is tempered by a liberal allow- 
ance of conoubnies. As to tbe veil, that was suggested by an incident in 
Mohomet’s own experience. While he was visiting Zeniah, his adopted 
eon Ifc^nid’s wife, Zeniah started up in confusion to array herself decently, 
but the accidental revelation of her charms made a profound impression 
upon the prophet. Sura XXII was promulgated soon afterwards. But 
the prophet wiis unible to banish from his mind the thought of ZeniaVs 
beauty. He wished to marry her, and Zenid was not unwilling that he 
should, but tho relationship of the two men, as father and son by ad- 
option, rendered the transaction scandalous. The difficulty was solved by 
a special revelation, set forth in Sura XXXIII, which not only sanctioned 
the prophet’s marriage with Zeniah but reproved him for having hesi- 
tated to add her to the number of his wives. Ry the same Sura various 
other of Mohomei^s domestic troubles were allayed. His partiality for 
Ayesha provoked discontent in his harem until it was revealed to him 
as the divine will that a husband was dispensed from paying an equal 
amount of attention to all his wives. He himself on tho other hind, was 
somewhat inclined to jealousy. Accordingly his wives, some of whom 
were young and beautiful, were invested v.ith a special sanctity, and a 
divine interdict was set upon their marrying again. 


But Mr. Grey surpasses himselt when he fathers upon 
Murder no Sin Swaini Dayananda the heinous doctrine 
that muider is no sin. The Swami only 
quotes two verses of Manu In chapter sixth which treats of the 
Science of Government. The chapter in Manu from which the 
verse has been quoted is a compendium of penal laws. Mr, 
Grey says that the biassed translator has improved upon the 
original which in reality preaches murder. Let alone the 
biassed translator. Surely J. Buhler and Max Muller were 
not Indian anarchists or disciples of Dayananda and yet 
this is how in his translation of Institutes of Manu (which 
has been edited by Max Muller) Buhler renders these verses. 


350. One may slay without hesitation an assassin who appre^ohes 
(with murderous intent) whether (he be one’s) teacher, A child <ir 
aged man, or a Brahman deeply versed in the Vedas 351. % kilUbg % 
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Wirtiisin tbe slayer incurs no gnitt, whether (he does it) publicly or secretly; 
iti that case fnry recoils upon fury. 

Compare this with the following sections of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

96 ' Nothing is an offence \fuhh is done in exercise of right of pri- 
vate defence. 

97 Every person has a right, subject to tbe restrictions contained 
in section 99, to defend, — 

First — His own body, and the body of any other persons against 
any offence affecting the human body. 

Second — ^The property, whether moveable or immoveable, of himself or 
of any other person, against any act which is an offence falling under 
the definitions of theft, robbery, miscliief or criminal trespass. 

98 When an act, which would otherwise be a certain offence, is 
not that offence, by reason of the yonth, the want of maturity of under- 
•tanding; the unsoundness of iniiul, or the intoxication of the person doing 
that act, or by reason of any misconception on the part of that parsoHy 
every person has the same right of private defence against that act 
which ho would have if the act were thai offence. 

If Mr. Grey were ever to become Viceroy of India, the 
Indian Penal Code would be the first book to be proscribed be- 
cause it teaches that it is no offence to kill an enemy or a 
wicked man 

There is a whole chapter in the Satryarth Parkash devoted 

SclenoeofCtovt. principles which should 

guide kings in the conduct of administration. 
It gives an inkling of the methods of Government recommended 
by the Vedas and the Shastras. As we have already stated 
above, the Veda presents a complete scheme of life for the 
acceptance of mankind and the science of Government is also 
treated of in the scriptures. The principles enunciated are of 
universal application and have no reference to Irtdia or to con- 
ditions peculiarly Indian. challenge the detractors of the 
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' 

Arya Samaj to point out the word lodia or Indian in the whole 
chapter. The chapter presents aii ideal mode of goVemihent 
which any nation on earth can adopt if it likes to do so. The 
Sattyarth Parkash does not form part of secret revolutionaiy 
literature. It is sold by the thousand every year. It has been 
translated into many languages and its Arya Bhasha edition 
commands the widest sale of all Bhasha books — -with the 
exception of Tulsi Ramayana. The chapter may be-compared 
to Moor's Modern Utopia, Bentham’s Theory of Legislation^ 
Mill’s Representative Government , William Morris’s Ne-ws from 
Nowhere, and many other books of that sort. If the authors of 
these book’s were not seditionists, surely Swami Dyananda was 
not so. 

If the Vedic ideal of government is not approved by Anglo- 
Indians, they may denounce it, but surely a chapter on Political 
Philosophy cannot be indicted without creating commotion 
all over the civilized world and unless the Government is pre- 
pared at the same time to proscribe il/aww Smriti, the Dbaram 
Sutras, Matakshara, the Alcoran, Mill’s Liberty, Spencer’s Man 
vrs the State, Huxley’s Lay Sermons, Plato’s Republic, Hobb’s 
works, all books on socialism &c. Such a project would be 
deemed prepostenous and yet consistency would demand its 
adoption, if Mr. Grey was appointed Law member of the 
Viceregal Council. 

H Mr. Grey had merely contended that the Arya Samaj 

was a political body because there was 
Misrepresentation ... t, vJ . r,.-. . • .. 

Again. ® chapter on Political Philosophy in the 

Sattyarth Prakash, he would have been 
laughed at for his pains. He was conscious of this and there- 
fore had recourse to his usual weapons, distortion, misquotation, 
and garbled extracts. Swami Dyananda quotes a Sloka from 
Manu which says: — 

. Let no man abide b; the law laid down by men who are aitogetber 
ignorant and destitute of the knowledge of the Yeda, for idmsoever obi^. 
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tlw Iftw propotmd«d b; ignonmt fools hlU into hundreds of kinds of sin 
•ad Tice”. 

The Slokas immediately preceding say : — 

Even that which one Brahman vened in the Yeda declares to be 
law, must be considered (to have) supreme legal (force,) but, not that 
which is proclaimed by myriads of ignorant man. Even if thonsands of 
Brahmans,, who have not fulfilled' their sacted duties, are hnacqudlnted 
with the Yeda, and subsist only by the name of their caste, meet, they 
cannot! (fwin) an assembly (for settling the sacred law). 

Now it is clear that Marui advises Kings not to be 
guided by ignorant fools and men who are altogether unlettered 
and since he wrote at a time when Vedic culture was- regarded 
the source of Law and the hallmark of intellectual 
equipment of the right sort, he adds that the Royal advises 
should be learned in the V’^eda. Dyananda sharing Mami’s 
belief in the revealed and encyclopjedic character of the Veda 
lays it down as an essential condition in his ideal state that the 
councillors should be possessed of a knowledge of the Veda, 
So far as the rule of the British over the Hindus who believe 
in the Veda is concerned, Manu’s advice is still followed and 
whenever doubtful points of Hindu law arise, Pundits learned 
in the Veda are consulted by the courts and the legislature and 
not prancing and bouncing advocates like Mr. Grey. 

What Manu and Dyanand really mean is that ignorant 
and unlettered fools should not have a voice in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Grey omits these words for he knows that the Secret- 
ary of State, the Viceroy of India and their Councillors are men 
of culture and enlightement and not unlettered, ignorant fools, 
and therefore Dyanand’s remaks cannot apply to them. So by 
judicious garbling, he makes the innocent verse of Manu 
which was composed centuries before the Jutes and Saxons 
set loot in Birtain inculcate incitement to rebellion 9gainst the 
British Govt in India because our Birtish rulers do not believe in 
the Veda. Agmn what is an advice to the kings is represented as 
an exhortation to the people^ ; 
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Oft page 190 there is another advice to the ki% whidli 
says that only natives of the country under the dominion of the 
King should be appointed ministers. This is a sensible advice 
which every enlightened Government follows. As Indians are 
advancing in capacity, the British Government itself is replacing 
foreign agency by indigenous agency. Mr. Grey .makes much 
capital out of the word Swarajya which literally means “one’s 
own rule or dominion.” What Manu means is [that the King 
of a country should provide a scope for indigenous talent 
and should, as a rule, appoint his own subjects to high offices. 

The original word in Manu Smriti is fdRWfliit which Buhler 
traslates as one “ whose ancestors have been royal servants ” 
and Dyananda briefly as these who are of indigenous birth. 
Mr. Grey waxes eloquent over the definition of Sw.traja 
forgetting conveniently, that though the word is as old as the 
Sanskirl language its present significance dates from December 
1901 when Mr. Dadabhai Noroji firs* used it in the sense of colo- 
nial Sell-government and added it to the vocabulary of current 
political expressions and catchwords. Before this, it generally 
meant “ one’s own dominions.” It was used in this sense in the 
Maharatta period of Indian History. Says Mr. Justice Ranade 
in his “ Rise of the Mahratla power.” 

“He (i.e Sivaji) made a clear distinction between Swarjya (territory 
directly governed, by Aim), and Moglai (that governed by foreign kings out- 
side has ewar'jya)” 

The Sattyarth Prakash was first published in 1882 
before the birth of the National Congress and its author could 
not have anticipated the future developments of a movement 
which was then, not even in an embryonic state. ' 

Swani Dayanand concludes the chapter on the Science of 
Government by an inspiring prayer designed to impress on the 
minds of Kings that the ultimale source of their power , is God 
and, therefore, they should never depart from Diwne Lawp tod 
should always govern justly and should never foi^^ thid thdy 
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ac^ovmtable for their policy and n^ethods to the Pivine Ruler of 
the Universe. '' 

The prayer is taken from the Yajur Veda and runs as follows—. 

“We are the subjects of the Lord of the Universe— the King of 
Kings. He is onr trne King and tve are all his humble servants; May^we 
in this 'world, through His Mercy, be privileged to occupy Kingly and 
other offices and may He make ns the means of advancing His eternal 
Justice. 

, Mr Grey being devoid of higher instincts and perhaps 
avearse to prayer instead of bowing reverently and saying "amen" 
smells sedition in this prayer. Does he mean to insinuate that the 
British Government is condemned because it is a Goverment not 
based on divine attributes of justice, beneficence, and mercy? 
This may be Mr. Grey’s view, but was evidently not the view of 
Pyananda for for the last many centuries India has not seen any 
rule iTiore beneficent than that of the Birtish from the point of 
view of Dyananda. 

Dyananda lays down : — 

“Let the King, as well as his advisers bear in mind that early marriage 
must not, as far as possible, be allowed, nor the marriage of grown up people 
without mutual consent. Let the King encourage the piactioe of Brahm- 
charya; let him put a stop to prostitution and the custom of plurality of wives 
so that both body and soul may attain perfect strength and power” 

So we see that Dyanand ’s followers have much in common 
with those who have passed the Age of Consent Bill have 
legitimatised the remarriage of child widows and are introducin|f 
many other beneficent measures of a like nature 

On page 302 Dyanand tells us that in Vedic terminology 
virtuous, learned, unselfish & pious men are Aryas and men of 
opposite character such as dacoits, wicked, unrighteous and igno* 
rant persons are called Dasyus." We wonder why Mr, Grey has 
quoted it. The quotation brings out clearly the Catholic cha- 
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racter of- the Vedic religion ai^d «hpws that it is not circum^c^- 
ed by ethnological, anthropological or gedgraphica:! bamers. 
Unselfish & righteous men all the world over, no matter what 
their creed or colour is, are Aryas, while men of opposite charac- 
ter are Dasyus ! Instead of trotting this out in court, Mr. Grey 
woplfj have been better advised if in the solitude of his sanctum 
sanctorum he had pondered over this inspired verse and endea- 
voured to determine his own position in the light of this definition. 
Certainly his astounding ignorance and his unrighteous handling 
of the Sattyarath Prakash are rather Dasyuic than Aryan, On 
page 368 Swami Dyanand after proving that the slaughter of 
kine, works much economic ruin, laments that, the advent of the 
foreign has rather accentuated this evil, for says-he : — 

“ How can you get fruits and flowers of a tree when its 
root is cut off.” 

There can be no doubt that from the point of view of 
an economist who regards the slaughter of kine as ruinous to a 
country, the advent of the Moslem invades who wantonly killed 
cows in utter disregard of Hindu sentiments, was not a bless- 
ing in this respect. Even the Birtish Govt, is wrong on this 
point. The passage is an appeal to the present Govt, for covt 
protection and a lament that, the cow-protecting Aryas 
are no -longer in power. All this is perfectly natural from 
the stand point of an economist who believed as Dyanand 
believed. His object is simply to establish this economic position 
and not to incite people against the Government.* 

•It would be interesting to know the opinion on this subject ofMr. Burns, 
Census Commissioner of the U. P. who is an absolutely disinterested person 
and who was not paid to make-out a case. Says he:-‘'A ohaige has been brought 
against the members of the Arya Samaj that the movement is chiefly a poli- 
tical one, and its objects are of a doubtful character. The foundation of 
this charge appears to rest on the fact that Dyanand Saraswati was a firm 
supporter of the agitation for the protection of kme and wrote a book 6okam>- 
ne Nidhi in support of the movement..; It must, however, be remem- 

bered that the cow is not a sacred anfmal to the Aryas, and Dnyamni^ 
Saraswati's book is based on the princij^ that the killing. of oattieig| iii,, 
economic error and objectionable on that account. It i^peMn j;o mA thhl IdA 

8 ■ ■ " 
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However much Dayananji lamented the fall of the Aryas, 
he knew, as we have shown above, that they are not yet in a posi- 
tion to dispense with the aid of the Birtish and that Birtish Rule 
isj at present, the only hope for India. On page 502 of the Sattya- 
rath Prakash Dayanand says “ Don’t you know what a just 
goverment it is, that watches ovw q,s now a days. If you beat 
any one, you may be arrested, sent to jail or whipped for it.” 


The last rule of the Cow Protection Society established by 
S. Dayanand ran as follow ; — 


“The society shall have no connection with persons 7 t’/io 
act against the intent and purport of the law, or do injury to 
their fellow beings, who are selfish, the slaves of passion or igno- 
rance, or w'ho do aught detrimental to the interests of the rulers 
or the ruled!' 


On page 209 Dayanand in order to give an idea of the mili- 
tary organisation of the ancient Aryas quotes and translates some 
verses from Manu. He has not transcribed from the English Drill 
Book but from Manu. Mr. Grey’s ignorance of Ancient Indian 


action in writing it was founded not so nnich on the desire to start an agita- 
tion against the existing state of things as on the wish to recoiK^le orthodox 
Hindus who had recently pronounced veiy strongly against his doctrines. 

This view is confirmed by the tenth article of the Arya Faith The 

points T wish to lay stress on, are that, this agitation wa.s orig'inaly suppor- 
ted by them to show that their religious doclrines did not foi'bid them to 
sympathise with one of the strongest religions feelings of the Iliuduf, and 
tflat, this single instance is not sufficient to warrant the assertion that 
the time and money they spend in the proiraganda of a purely religious and 
social nature are a blind and they are really more intent on political agita- 
tion That Aryas are also would-he politicians is true, but that they 

are so because they are Aryas is a proposition in the highest degree donbt- 
, ful. Lastly in their opposition to Christianity they go no further than they 
do in their opposition to Hinduism, and the latter ia sufficient to account for 
the view taken by the oithodox Hindus. If they have any secular aims at 
present other Unm the social reforms already described, it seems extraoifdi- 
■oary these have not been brought to liglii.” 
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History is so astounnding that he cannot conceive that the An- 
cient Aryas could have known anything of military organfeatiou^ 
But is it sedition to treat of military affairs in Ancient India ? If 
so, almost every text book of history will have to be proscribed, 
for Dayanand is not the only historian who has treated of the 
subject. 

Says Rajendra Lai Mitter on the authority of Dr. Oppert 
author of the valuable essay '^On the weapons Army Organisation 
and Political Maxims of the Ancient Hindus/^ 

The Nitipra^)asika says; “the Nalika — (Musket) has a straight body 
thin-li tubed, and hollow in the middle. It piercers the vital parts, is dark 
and discharges the mitsiles of the Dronachapa. When it is to be nsod, 
it is takt^n up, ignited, and pierces the mark. These are the three actions 
connected with the Nalika. 

According to the S’likraniti’. 

135. “The tubnlar weapon should be known as being of two kinds, 
d vided into large and small. 

136. “The tube is five spans long, its breech has a perpendicular aiid 
horizental hole, at the breech and muzzle is always fixed a sesame bead for 
aligning the sights. 

137. “The breech has at the vent a mechanism which, carving stone 
and powder, makes fire by striking. Its breech is well-wooded at the side, 
in the middle is a hole an angiila broad. 

118, “After the gunpowder is placed inside, it is firmly pressed down 
with a ramrod. This is the small gun which ought to be carried by foot- 
soldiers. 


139. “In proportion as its outside (bark) is hard, its hole is broad, 
its ball is long and broad; the ball reaohe**^ far* 

140. “A big tube is called (that gun) which obtains the direction of 
the aim by moving tbe breech with a wedge; its end is without wood, but 
it is to be drawn on cars etc, if well wielded it gives viclory, 

141. ^‘Two weights (pala) of saltpeire, one weight of stilpbnr, one 
weight of charcoal, which consists of G^latropis Gigantaa, of finj^liorbia 
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awjifrlia, apd oUier (planrts) and is prepared in saoh a manner iliat the 
smoke does not escape* 

142. all this is taken after having been cleansed, is then pow- 
Jdered, and mixed together one should squeeze it with the juice of oalatro- 

pis gigantea, Euphorbia neriifolia and Allium sativum, and dry in the sun; 
having ground this like sugar, it will otniamly become gunpowder. 

143. ‘‘There may be six or seven four parts of saltpetre in the gun- 
powder used for tubular arms, but the parts of sulpliiir and charcoal re- 
main ^ before. 

144. “The ball is made of iron, and has either small balls in its in- 
side, or is empty; for small tubular arms it should be of lead or of any 
other metal. 

145. “The tubular projectile weapon is either of iron or of another 
metal, it is every day to be rubbed clean, and covered by gunners. 

146. “With a similar, greater, or less proportion of charcoal, sulphur 
and sajtpofcre, of realgar, of orpiment and likewise of graphite. 

147. “Of Vermillion, also of powder of magnetic iron oxide, and of 
camphor, of lac, and of indigo and likewise of the pine gum (pinns Lou- 
gifolia)* 

148. “Experts make gunpowder in many w ajs, and of white ami 
other colours. 

149. “By the application of fire they throw the ball coming from the 
tube at the mark. 

150. “One should clean the lube first and then put gunpowder, carry 
it down with the ramrod to the bottom of the tube till it is tight. 

151. “Then put a good ball, and place gunpowder on the vent, and 
by setting fire to the powder at the vent, discharge the x* all towards its mark. 

Says Strabo 

Next to the Magistrate of the city is a third body of governors, who 
have the care of military affairs. This class also consists of fiix divislooe, 
each composed of five persons. One division is associated with the chief 
naval superintendent, another with the person who has charge of the bul- 
lock-teams by which military engined’ transported, of provisions both 
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for the men and beasts^ and other requisites for the armj'. They furnish 
attendants, who beat a drum, and carry gongs, and besides tfa^Cj grooms, 
mechanists, and their assistants. They despatch by the sounds of tho 
gong the foragers for grass, and insure expediton and security by rewards 
and punishments. The third division has the care of the infantry, the 
fourth of the hoi^es, the fifth of the chariots, the sixth of the elephants. 
There is also a royal magazine of arm|t, for the soldier returns his arms to the 
armoury, and the horse and the elephant to the stable. They use the ele- 
phants without bridles. The chariots are drawn on the march hj oxen. 
The horses are lead by a halter, in ordei that their legs may not be chafed 
and inflamed, nor their spirit damped, by drawing chariots. Besides the 
charioteer, there are two persons who fight by his side in the chariot. 
With the elephant are four persons, the driver and three bowmen, who 
digeharge arrows from his back. They never drink but at sacrifices. 
There beverage is made from rice instead of barley, and food consists for 
the most part of rice pottage 


Strabo 


Says Hunter 

The Brahmans regarded not only medicine, but also the arts of war, 
music, and architecture as Upa-Yedas, or supplementary parts of their 
divinely inspired knowledge. Viswamitra, the Vedic sage of royal 
warrior birth, who in the end attained to Brahamanhood ( P. 92 ), was the 
first teacher of the art of war ( Athiirv veda ). '^Vie SamJmt epics prove 
that slrategij had ailaiued to ike position of a recoqnised science before 
the birth of Christy and the later Agni Pur ana devotes long sections to its 
systematic treatment. 

Says Elphinstone 

Armies were coniposed of cavalry and infantry. The great weapon 
of both was probably the bow, together with the sword and target. Ele- 
phants were mucli employed in war and chariots seem still to have formed 
an important branch of the army. 

Several different orders of march and battale are briefly given. 
The King is advised to recruit bis forces from the upper parts of Hindustan 
where the bast men are still found. He is in person to set an example pf j 
valour to his troops, and is recommended to encourage them when dmwn 
up for battle with short and animaiied speeches. 
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Prize property belongs to the individtml who took it; bnt when 
not captured separately, it is to be distributed among the troops. 

The laws of war are honourable and humane. Poisoned and mischie- 
vously barbed arrows and fire arrows^ are all prohibited. There are many 
situations in which it is by no means allowable to destroy the enemy. Among 
those who must always be spared are ^iigruaed or wounded men, and 
those who have broken their weapon, arid one who asks lus life, and one 
who atys, am thy captive.’^ Other prohibitions are still more generous ; 
a man on horse back or in a chariot is not to kill one who sits down fa- 
tigued or who sleeps, or who flees, or who is fighting with ant^thei' man. 

The settlement of a conquered country is conducted on equally 
liberal principles. Immediate security is to be assued to all by proclamation. 
The religion and laws of the country are to be mainiained and respected^ 

and as soon as time has been allowed for ascertaining that the ‘conquered 
people are to be trusted, a prince of the old ro}al family is to be ]>laoed on 

the throne , and to hold his kingdom as a dependence on the conqueror. 

Says Vincent Smith 

The army, to which Chandragnpta owed his throne and empire, was 
maintained at enormous numerical strength, and so orgatuzed, equipped, 
and administered as to aHain a high degree of efficiency, as mea.sured by 
an Oriental standard, It was not a militia, but a standing army, drawing 
liberal and regular pay, and supplied by the government with horses, 
arms, equipment, and stores. The force at the command of l\Iaha- 
padama Nanda is said to have hund)eTed 80,000 horses, 200,000 foot, 
8,000 cliariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants. This huge force whs greatly 
augmented by Chandragnpta, who raised the numljers of the infantry to 
600,000, and also bad 30,000 horses and 0,000 elephants besides cha- 
riots, all permanently enrolled in a regularly paid establishm(3nt. 

Each horseman carried two lances, resembling the kind called Haunia by 
the Greeks, and a buckler. All the infantry carried the bioadsword as their 
principal weapon, and as additional arms, either javelins or bow wd arrows. 
The arrow was discharged witli the aid of pressure from the left foot 
on the extremity of the bow resting upon the ground, and with tuch force 
that neither shield nor breastplate could withstand it. 

Each chariot, which miglit be drawn by either four or two horses, 
accommodated two fighting-men besides the Hriver; and au elephant, in 
addition to the Mahout, or driver carried three archers. The, 9,000 
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«leph«nfcs therefore implied a force of 08,, 000 men and the 0,000 ohenots 
suppoeing them to be no more nniherous than those kept b; Utehapadma , 
Nanda, required 24, 000 m«n to work th^m. The total number of soldiers 
in the array would thus have been 600,000 infantry 30,000 horsemen, 

36.000 men with the elephants, and 24,000 with the chariots, of 

690.000 in all, excluding followers and attendants. 

0 

These hi^h figures may seem incredible at first sighi, bnt are 
justified by oar knowledge of the unwieldy hosts used in war by Indian 
kings ie latrr ages. For instance , Nunez, the Portuguese chronicler, 
who was contemporary with Krishna Deva , the Raja of Vijayanagar, 
in the sixteenth century (15 09-30 j^affirms that, that prince led against 
Raicliur an army consisting of 703,000 foot, 32,600 horses, and 551 
elephants, besides caup followers. 

The formidable force at the d!S|»osal of Chandragupta, by far the 
largest in India, was controlled and administered under the directions of 
a war officii orgaJiized on an elaborate system. A commission of thirty 
members was divided into six boards, each with five members, to which 

departments were severally assigned as follows : — Board No 1, 

in co-operation with the admiral Adiniralt\; jj.'iard No. 11, 

Trans[)ort, ( -omniissariat, and Army Service including the provision of 
drumiiK^rs, grooms mechanics and grass - cutters; Board No. Ill, 
Infantn; Hoard No IV- Cavalry; Board No V — War chariots; Board 
NoTl— FJlepbants. 

AH Indian armies had been regarded fi nn time immemorial as 
normnlly comprising the four ai’ins, cavalry, infantry, elephants, and 
chariots, and each of tliese arms would naturally fall under the control of 
distinct aut lion ity; hut the addition of co-ordinate supply and admiralty 
departments ajipear to be an innovation due to the genius of 
Chandnigupta. Ilis organization must have been as efficient in practice 
as it was i^ystemalic on paper, for it enabled him not only, in the words of 
Plutarch, to ‘ overrun and subdue all India, but also to expel the Mace- 
donian garrisons, and to repekthe invasion of Seleukos. 

Ward says: 

From various Parts of the Hindoo history it is very certain that tho 
Hindoo kings led their own armies to the combat; and that they wer4 
prepared for this important employment by a military education; nor ia 
it less certain, that many of these moriarohs were distinguished for thl| 
highest valour and military skill. 
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In the march of the army, the ensigns were Carried in front; then 
followed in succession the foot-men, those armed with shield and spear, 
the bow--men, men armed with clubs and bludgeons, the horse, the 
warriors on elephants, those in chariots, on camels, on oxen, then again a 
body of infantry, the musicians, the water-carriers, and lastly, the stores 
on carriages. 

The troops were thus arranged: a circle of foot men surrroundel 
one division containing all the different kinds of warriors in which were 
interspersed chariots, with charioteers famous for their prowess. 
Another division of the army was formed into the shape of the bird 
GnroOru, another into that of a half moon, others into the forms of the 
lion or the tiger; another into a line of single warriors; iinother into 
the form of a carriage, or theplily, the mukiirn, a gaint, a gun^^hurvu, a 
bull, Ac. He who died in front of the battle, was promised heaven. 
On commencing the contest, each side interchanged certain expressions 
of abuse. 

During an engagement, many different modes of warfare were 
pursued, such as, single combat; chariots engaging with chariots; horsemen 
with horsemen; footmon with footmen, &c. ; fighting without order; with 
various weapons, in ainbiiscade; under invisible forms; under other 
shapes. Arrows were often discharged so rapidly as to fill the air with 
them, and to cause one arrow to drive forward another. After tlie men 
belonging to the opposing circles had been distroyed or dispersed^ the 
central charioteers engaged, when the irchers first sought to pierco the 
horses, or the charioteer, or to cut the bow-strings, or to pic^rce Ih^ fl ig at 
the top of the chariot. 

For the protection of one chariot, a thousand elephants are said to 
have been employed; for that of each elephant one hundred horsemen; 
of each horsemen, ten bow-men; of each bow-men, ten soldiers with sword 
and shield; of each foot-soldier, three others, one on each side and one be- 
hind. 

It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a warrior overcome by an* 
other; or one who had turned his back, or who was fitnnmg away; or 
one fearful; or he who had asked for quarter; or he who had declined fur- 
ther fighting; or one unarmed; or a single charioteer who had alone survived 
in the engagement; or one deranged; or females, children, or old men. 

The Hindoo war-chariots, made tit gold, silver, iron, or wood, and 
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ornamented with various devices, had tufo^ or a hundred wheeUt 
Some of them contained as many as a hundred apartments; th^y tapes%d up** 
wards in the form of a steeple, on which were placed flags^ eows^ tails, and 
bells. On these flags were painted the bird Garoorii, or Shiva's bull, Hu- 
nooman, the kovidaru, the lion, the mukuru, a fish, a serpent, an alms^-^dish 
seven palm trees, lightning, or a tiger. 

The Hindoo soldier wore a turban, a girdle for the liojis, a pair of short 
breeches, a piece of leather round the lions, from tchich to ere suspended a num^ 
her of small bells. Their coats of mail, made of wire or leather, are said to 
have been impenetrable. 

Some combatants were famous for dischai*ging arrows very rapidly, 
or to a vast distance, or with a force sufficient to pierce a mountain. Others 
were said to possess a strong and never-failing grasp; or to be able to use 
the bow ciilier with the right or with the left hand. Honours Were con- 
ferred on those who never turned their back in an engagement, who mani- 
fested a eonf em})t of death, who despised fatigueas well as the most formid- 
able enemies, who had been found invincible in every combat, or had dis- 
played a courage which increased like the glory of the «^un a lvaaciii^ to 
meridian splendour. 

Ho who engaged’ in single combat w'as called Urdhu-rutee/ he 
who combated wutli hundreds of chariots was called a rutee, with thousands, 
an Utee-rutee, with ten thousands, a Muha-rutee; while the charioteer who 
overcame footmen, wrestlers, spear-men, bludgeo -men, &c. was called 
Rut’hu-yoot ujni-yootupu. 

The following were considered as evil omens on going to war: a storm 
at the eonirneneement of the march; an earthquake; the implements of war 
dropping from the hands of the soldiers; vultures passing over the army. 

Bows mavle with deers^ horns were called Sharngu; those containing 
seven joints of the bamboo, Suptu-Taru, and those made with ivory, Guju 
DunUi. The bow was three cubits and a half or four cubits in length, and 
the two extremities were of the same thickness : its excellence consisted in 
its strength; in its having many knots; in its being impenetrable to the 
point of an arrow, or to the edge of a sword; in i^s preserving its strength 
after being used for a long time togetbetr. Some bows were painted at 
back, others had small bells fastened to them; others a chamuru; otheji^a 
were set with jewels, and others had smftll fiags appended to thena. Tb4; 
bow-strings were made of nerve, the bark of trees, silk, gold thraad> 
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VllKe'lbo^ WAS preserved in boxes made of cane, or ia cloth: Shivu used to 
iWe his in the skin of a snake. 

To prevent injury from tlie bow-string, two thimbles made of leather 
or metal were worn, the one on the first and the other on the second finger 
of the rijijht hand; and to prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin, a 
leathern sleeve, called godha, was wor^^ on the left arm. 

Arrow*", about two cubits long, were made of reeds, iron, &c., painted 
with different orus^ments; pointed with iron, steel, ordiamond, and mounted 
with the feathers of the crane, the osprey, the vulture, "or some other bird: 
the point of some resembled a half moon, others had a single point, and 
others were of variotis shapes. Bexhles the cojntnon hoio tor arrows, Ihet/ used 
a cross-how to discharge hullels. The bullets discharged from the bow of 
Shwrutu were each 6400 posinds in weight: so says the Ramaj^unu. 

Mr. Grey, perhaps, does not know that, In the Library of 
the Patiala State exists a book named Mchendra Sagor, which is 
enterd in the register of Urdu books on number 1084. This 
book purports to be a translation with com/nentary of a Sarskrit 
manuscript containing about 1200 slokas ( verses ) named 
Kainundak'i Rajniti prepared by the late Munshi Kanhya- 
Lal, Alakhdhari and dedicated to the late Mharaja Mahendra- 
Sin^h, grandfather of the persent chief. In the 17th chapter 
of that book the army discipline, patrolling and the arts of war 
generally are treated in a very intelligent way. At the end of 
the book is given a list of gentleman to whom the book was 
supplied at their own request. Among that list figure such 
names as the M^harajah Digvijaya Singh C. S. I. of Balrampur, 
the Nawab Mohamad Ibiahein Saheb Bahadur of Kotia, Sirdar 
Sir Altar Singh- K. C. S. I. of Bhadiur, Dewan Jaya Prakash 
Lai C. S. I of Dumraon. 

On page 362 Swami Dayananda denounces those who 
condemn foreign travel and says “But there cjin be no harm or 
sin in learning trade arts and other good qualities from the forei- 
gners” In this also Mr. Grey smells sedition. Does he mean that 
no person can be loyal who does not advocate the throttling ‘ 
of indigenous^ industries, the prohibition of all trade by Indians 
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and the closing of all European schools against Indians. If 
let him challenge the utterances, of Lords Morley and 
and our Sovereign Lord the King Emperor for they are all oti 
the side of Dyananda. 

ZnUffraouB^&nle Swami Dayananda says Chapter VI of 
^:^st ^ Sattyarath Prakash, that, 

“ Foreif^n Government, perfectly free from religions prejudices, 
impartial towards all-tlie natives, and the foreigner? kind beneficent and! 
just, though it may be, can never render the people lyerfeeily happy/’ 

This passage has been widely quoted by enemies of the Arya 
Samaj, andMr. Grey would not have been true to himself if he had 
not made capital out of it. But analyse it and see what it means. 
It does not evidently mean that foreign rule is always a chance 
growth which can he destroyed atone stroke. He recognises 
that in (lie case of India it is due to mutual feud, differences in 
reX\g\or\^'ii'ant of purity in fife, lack of education, rhild-inarriage, 
marriage in^vhich the contracting parties have no voice in the 
selection of their life, -partners, indulgence in carnal gratify 
cationSy nntratJf illness and other evil habits, the neglect of the 
study of J\ula and other nialpracticcsJ' (Dr, Bharadawaja' s 
Translation of the Satyarai ha Prakash pag 366) and must con- 
tinue for centuries before these evils can be completely eradi- 
cated. H(' does not say with an eminent historian that he pre- 
fers “that his country should be poor and weak, but free, 
rather than, powerful,* prosperous and enslaved, for he does not 
believe, that “the rule of the proud, the unjust and ignorant can 
last very long (page 776) and the Indians are according to him 
all these, for they are 

“still treading Uie wicked pith of despicable low Daryodhaa the 
destroyer of his race, the enemy of his country, and are suffering no end 
of mif ery^\ 

He does not deny what Lord Acton says, that, sometimes 
an ''organic change^^ in a nation, "if it comes at all, must cofife 
from abroad” and foreign rule"may be the occasion of a new 
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optfterit” or what Mill says that "sometimes the rule of a depen- 
dency by a dominant country is a legitimate mode of Government" 
and facilitates "the transition of the subject nation to a higher 
stage of improvement” for on Page 539 he praises the superior 
social efficiency, better social institution, selfsacrifice public 
spirit, enterprise, obedience to authotUy and patriotism of the 
rulers of India and tells his countrymen that 

"It is the posjession of such sterling qualities and the doing of such 
noble d^^eds that have contributed to the advancement of Euro- 
peans’-*. 

He does not mean that the rule of bad natives is preferable 
to that of good foreigners and does not alsolutely and uncondi- 
tionally condemn all foreign rule for he acknowledges that it can 
be perfectly fr< e from religious prejudices, impartial towords all, 
kind, beneficent, just, and parental — much more than can be pre- 
dicated of an Term of native rule at present possible in India — 
and confer all degrees of happines short of the highest which 
can only he attained if the governing capacity of a nation is 
not only equal but superior to that of any other country and-it is 
then ruled by a purely indigenous agency. In the case of 
India he recognises that foreign rule is essential, for the Eng- 
lish have superior governing capacity and fulfil, in a greater 
degree, the ideal of a ruler sketched in the ^th chapter of the 
Satiyarth Frakash. That foreign rule is justified only in ex- 
ceptional case.s, like those of India and ideal rule is rule by the 
finest swedeshi intellect and mind is a sound maxim which has 
been preached by all philosophers and historians that com- 
mand the allegiance and homage of the sensible portion of 
humanity. 

Professor Sir J. R. Seeley says that "subjection for a long 
time to a foreign yoke is one of the most potent causes of 
national deterioration.” According to Macaulay "of all yokes 
the yoke of the stranger is the heaviest.” 
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Spencer says: 

“ When that ‘divinity’ which ‘dpth hedge a king/ andl 
which has left a glamour around the body inheriting bis 
jower, has quite died away — when it begins to be seen clearly 
,hat, in a popularly governed nation, the government is simply 
a committee of management, it will also be seen that this com- 
mittee of management has no intrinsic authority The inevi- 
table conclusion wnll be that its authority is given by those 
appointing it, and has just such bounds as they choose to 
impose. Along with this will go the further conclusion that the 
laws it passes are not in themselves sacred; but that whatever 
sacredness they have, it is entirely due to the ethical sanction — 
an ethical sanction which, as we find, is derivable from the laws 
of human life as carried on under social conditions. 
— “The Man versus The State,’’ page 106-7. The italics 
are ours. According to Benthem it is best *‘to give the sovereign 
power to the largest possible portion of those whose greatest 
happiness is the proper and chosen object” (quoted by Herbert 
Spencer: “The Man versus State.”) According to Mill govern- 
ment even by a Swedeshi bureaucracy results in “the bondage 
of all, the members of the bureaucracy included for “the gov 
emors are as much the slaves of their organisation and dicipline 
as the governed are of the governors.” 

Leeky says; 

The spirit of patriotism, in its relation to foreigners, like that of 
political liberty in its relation to governors, is a spirit of constant and 
jealous self-assertion and although both are very consonant with high 
morality and great self-devotion, we rarely find that the grace of gennine 
humility can flourish in a society that is intensely pervaded by their 
influence. 


And again: — 

“When free nations abdicate their political functions, they gradtq 
lose both the capacity and the desire for freedom. Political taleat aad 'l^ 
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biUoo, having no aphere for action, Steadily decay, and servile, enervating 
nod vicious bubits propprtiooateljr increase. Nations are organic beings 
in a constHnt process of expansion or decay, and when they do not exhibit 
a progress of liberty they nsnally exhibit a progress of servitude.” 


Sir Bomflyde Fuller whom no one suspects of sediVion 
says in his recent work: — 

“Wo must realise that we are foreigners in Ihe country, and that 
a foreign Government cannot, in the nature of things, command innob 
popnlsr sympathy. It must always be on its defence again t a spirit of 
hostility, mere or less extended, which is essentially irreconcilable, which 
desires the expul.'ion of an alien rule, and will be content wi'li nothing 
less. Wo must then accept it, that below the snifaco of Jivdian society 
a pulse of hostility will always be throbbing.” 

»»•««»» 


It is therefore, clear that the principle preached by Daya- 
nanda is a sound one: and if the Arya Samaj is a political body 
or nursery of sedition, because its founder preached this maxim, 
then sureiy all Government Colleges, where Seeley, Spencer, Mill, 
Macaulay and Bentham are taught, are “nurseries of sedition” and 
should be converted into jails. All professors, syndics and 
chancellors, who prescribe these books and examine candidates 
in them, should be deported. These excellent loyal advisers of 
the Government, who have volunteered to hunt out sc-dition,' will 
have to go a step further and petition the Viceroy to penalise the 
study of the speeches of the late Prime Minister and the Secertary 
of State for India; for the former openly declared his belief in 
fbe above maxim, and the letter in one of his budget speehes 
acknowledged that he was a disciple of Mill. But it may 
be urged that though the maxim is sound, Swami Daya- 
nanda may still be regarded guilty of treason because he incited 
the Indian people to rebellion. But this is exactly what he did nof 
do. On the contrary, it appears that he neither had any faith 
in constitutional agitation nor in the propaganda of the extremists. 
He laid stress on the training of character and believed that 
“nations by themselves are made” in the sense that the work of 
focial reform apd spiritual regeneration, \vhich alone can raise 
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a nation to political greatness, can be done by the naensbSrs of a 
nation by their own efforts, provided the Government, 'whether 
Swadeshi or foreign, maintains peace and order, and an attitude 
of religions neutrality, and this the British Government of India 
certainly does. 

Great minds move in parallel grooves. No one can ques« 
tion Mill’s sincere love for India and frte- 
Dayananda dom from the taint of disaffection, yet, 
and Mill. strange though it may seem to Anglo- 

Indians his views on this subject are iden- 
tical with those of Dayananda. He acknowledges like Dayananda 
that the rule of England over India is justified because of sonte 
inherent defect in the Hindu character, but nevertheless he 
lays down the general principle almost in the words of Daya- 
nanda. The following from Mill's “Representative Government” 
is almost a para-phrase of the oft-misquoted passage from the 
Sattyarih Prakash 

It is always under great (liffiealtles, and very impi>rfeetly, that a country 
■can }>(> governed by foreigners; eeea wlteu there is no extreme disparity, 
in habits and ideas, between the rulers and the ruled.” 

He thus develops the idea. 

Foreigners do not feel with the people. They cannot jvadge, by the 
light in wltich a thing appears to their own miii'ls, or the manner in which 
it affects their feelings, how it will affect* the feelings or appear to the 
minds of the subject population. What a native of the county, of average 
partical ability, knows as it were by instinct, they have to learn slowdy, and 
after oil imperfectly, by study and experience. The laws, the customs, the 
social relations, for which they have to legislate, instead of being familiar 
to them from childhood, are all strange to them. For most of their detailed 
knowledge they must depend on the information of natives ; and it is 
difficult for them to know whom to trust. They are feared, snspeoted. 
probably di diked by the population ; seldom sought by them except foy 
interested purposes ; and they are prone to think that the servilely ' 
missive are the tmstworthy. Their dagger is of despising the na.fl'^ j' 
^that of the natives is, of disbelievingfhat anything the.stfMigosra ^ 
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Intended for their good. Theee ere but a part of the difficulties that 
Any rulers have to straggle with, who honestly attempt to govern well, in 
a country in which they are foreigners. To overcome these difficulties 
in any degree, will alwap be a work of much labour, requiring a very 
superior degree of capacity in the chief administration, and a high average 
among the subordinate, and the best organisation of such a Government is 
that which will best ensure the labUorji^develop the capacity, and place 
the highest specimens of it in the situations of greatest trust. Itesponsibilitjr 
to an authority which has gone through none of the capacity, and tor the 
most part is not even aware that either, in any pecular degree, is required, 
oamiet be regarded as a very effectual expedient fot accomplishing these 
.4bds. 


Conclusion. 


So it is clear thdt the Arya Samaj is not a political body 
aiming at the overthrow of British Rule, 
but a universal church pledged to root and 
branch social and religious reform and the propagation of lofty 
Vedic ideals in regard to individual and social conduct and 
collective activity. It has never pinned any faith to political 
agitation foi it knows its futility. A people that does not shudder 
at the sight of chains with which its submerged half is fettered 
has no business to talk of liberty. A nation that has got 
millions in its bosom whose contact it regards contamination 
has no business to talk of “liberty, fraternity and democracy.” 
The Arya Samaj has always regarded anarchy with feelings 
of profound aversion and abhorrence for it regards it an exotic 
growth foreign to the geniyus of a race that gave birth to 
Rama, Budha and Dayananda. The following taken at random 
from the Vedic Magazine, the accredited English Organ of the 
Gurukula will bear us out. 


We emphatically protest against the statement that the Arya Samaj 
is, in any sense, a Hindu movement. Its creed is universal, and its teachings 
are for ail mankind. In fact, the Aryas donot liked te he classed with 
Hindus, and many Census reporters can bear testimony to the fact that 
the Ar} us gave them a lot of trouble when they set down the Arya-Samaj 
as a sect of the Hindus. There is no doubt that the national aspirations 
of the Indiaae are, to some extent; stimulated by the teachings of the 
Arya Samaj for the expositor of ReVealed Learning, for whose memory 
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iite Axyaa have s ▼«Q«ratton belooged to tbu oonntr;. Tboro is iillo no 
doabt ih«t wben thia Dharama spreads into Foreign lAoda, Atyas/roaidMil 
in Europe and America, wiU regard India as a place of pilgriaiagft 
Ipiill visit it even as pious Christians visit Jerusidem. Bat the cnnw of 
this is to be songht in psychological phenomena and not to the teaohiaga 
of the Arya Samaj. 

In the conolnding portion of his article, the learned writer lamanto 
that he does not find “ spiritual sympathy " to the Arya Samaj, and frmn 
this he oonolndes that the movement strikes one as national and evm 
political. We believe the reverend gentleman is strangely inconsistent. 
If the most popular movement in the Arya Samaj is the Qumlnila, the 
atmosphere of which is essentially and predominantly religions, and if the 
Principal of the Gurnknia, who officiated at the Ceremony, whose sym- 
bolism “ was as effective as its spirit was religious and devout," is also 
the acknowledged leader of an overwhelmingly and preponderatingly 
large majority of the Aryas, there can be no doubt tbat^ the Samaj is M 
essentially religious society. People pay homage to that which appeals 
to the dominant yearnings of their hearts. If the Aryas make enormoua 
sacrifices for the Gumknla, which is a monastic school, it is idle to deny 
that the ye irnings of their hearts, which the Arya Samaj has awakened 
and seeks to satisfy, are spiritual. It is true that in the rank and file there 
are hundreds who lack the devotional s^rit, and to whom the woric ef 
social reform only appeals. But name any Church in the world to* 
members of which are absolutely uninfluenced by the materi^istie 
tendencies of the age. Mark what the great sage Carlyle says aboat 
Cbristsan England : Oar life is not a mutual helpfulness, but rather 
cloaked under the laws of war named fur competition, and so forth, jt 
is a mutual hostility. Wo have profoundly forgotten every-whero thait 
cash- payment is not the sole relation of human beings, we think, iio» 
tUng doubting, that it absolves and liquidates all engagemrats of-man.’^ 
Are we to oonolude from this that the Christian Church is not a religiuia 
Church ? The learned writer tiiinks that Dayananda’s criticism of to* 
Bible is ill-informed. Bnt as he adduWM no intoaooes, it is useless to 
discuss this point. In the end he calls the Arya Samaj ^diool Master 
to bring this people to Christ." The Sami^ will, no doabt, bring the wwii 
to toe Gnm of the school Master of Christ if it is tone thal 
is based upon Budhhism and Budhism on Sankhya Philosophy. 

(Tide "The Tedio Hagaeme" Til : I, Ne. t, Pi^ IS unARt); 

9 



THB AI^Ya' AND ITS DETRACTORS. 

'l!ite Aqra Saou^ is no oiore a Hinda moremsnt than tbe Christian 
OhiDroh is a Jewish organisatien. SwMsi Dayananda did no donlA titrmdw 
against the tyranny of the Uindn priest-oraft, bat he denoonoed, with 
equal boldness, the weak points of other systems of belief. We have dis> 
oossed tins point more than onoe in this Maga^ne, and need not, therefore, 
ireTerttoit. 

fYide Ved|c Magazine Vol. I, No. 7, Pago 59 ). 

Speaking of the increase of intemperanoe and of the evil effeots 
of the institution of Demdasit in South India, the editor remarks : — 

“ fiow is it that Mr. Tilak and his followers who are now so eager to 
lidminate against the QoTernment have never had the courage to denounce 
demoniac deeds done by their own countrymen ? Is it bacause they are 
afraid of losing the influence which they have gained by pandering to 
the prejudices and truckling to the superstitious beliefs of orthodox 
Hindus ? Is it because the Government is ‘foreign ’ and must be denounced, 
but the evils which we have enumerated are ‘ Swedeshi’ and therefore 
must be ‘ protected * even though they bo the prolific cause of drunkenness 
and a host of other evils ? 

We confess we cannot understand the freaks of a section of the 
advanced school of politicians. “ Democracy “ liberty ” and “fraternity” 
are the words which are constantly on their lips and yet they believe in 
caste system. They do not desire the manumission of our women from 
the prisons of the Zanana and yet they profess to have a generous soom 
of “helolage” “servitude,” “slavery” “bondage,” etc. They would 
not sit on the same carpet with a “ Shanar” and yet they demand “equal 
rights for all” and protest vehemently against railway carriages being 
labelled “For Europeans only ” and against the tone of balatant swagger, 
supercilious banter, and aristocratic hateur in which some degenerate 
Bhiglishmen address their Indian fellow subjects. They resent the domin- 
ction of “ whites ’* but, fnifcd>{lgdietu, they assert unblnshingly that 
Brahmans are supreme in society by virtue of the accident of birth. Wo 
vronder how these anomalies can be explained. Reform, if it is not to be 
htxren of all results, should be many«8ided. Political inequalities can not 
gall people who are accustomed to invidious social inequalities. 

* * * ' \ » I 

According to the inexorable Divine laws which gdv^ the universe, 
i^om ^ only he granted to peoplo wIm> hufe deabwmittfcfed 



"part »F|RST- C«IA3PtlIR IW- : 

^lut they owQot ' tolerate slaveiT. FoliUcal lostitatio^e of a 
description do not neeetearily imply Hberiy anct fratemify.^ ? > 

(Tide Vedio Magazine Yol. 1, No. 12, Pago 54), 

We bave, also, a request to make to a section of oar conntryiiien.^ 
To say tkat the expulsion of the English will result in twaraj is to dedans^- 
that all the teachings of history are outrageously false, and that tlie law of 
causation is not unerring in its operation. Surely there was twaraj in India 
before the advent of the English. Why did we lose it then ? Because we 
lacked those moral characteristics which alone fit a nation to rule itself. 
Are we any better now ? Are there not people among us that will sell their 
birthright for a. mass of pottage ? Have our public men banishedall thoughts 
of self-aggrandisement from their hearts and have they learnt to sink per- 
sonal differences in the face of a common danger ! Do we love our country 
more than we love "self" ? If not, the expulsion or the voluntary withdrawal 
of the English (both of which events are not likely to happen in our gene- 
ration; can only result in the change of masters so far as we are concerned. 
If we are to continue in a state of political subjectitm, does not eidigfatened 
self-interest dictate a different course of conduct from that which is followed 
by some political leaders. 

It is a truism that so long as the moral, ’social and religious causes 
which have brought about the present state of affairs continue, political 
domination is bound to endure. 

Remove the antecedent cause if you desire to remove the resultant 
effect. No nation has ever attained Swaraj except when it deserved it. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary by pessimists and apostles of machi- 
avellism, moral jobbery and elaborate quibbling, one fact stands out in broad 
outline through the vista of ages, geological periods and aeons and it is this 
that righteousness triumphs ultimately even if unrighteousness appears to 
have gained a momentary and short-lived ascendancy. In fact, all conquest 
is gained on account of righteousness and in spite of black spots on tiie 
character of the victor. Young enthusiasts whoso mental vision is blinded 
by bright dreams and pleasant fancies forget that Mohammadans were 
poHtioally dominant in India, not because they were fimatics, but beoanse 
there was a greater amount of social efficiency in their community, because 
they were less snperstitioas, because their luth was mote mahly, beiMawoi 
were more truthful. This may shook our national vanity, bat it is a 
aS'tiie sune. If it had been true that fanateoism unaoeompemed by 
tndts of charaoter wins for ite possessors political saptema(y, the 



THB ARVA; SAMAji AJ9I> IT$ OSTHACTORS. 

4ipi» ironUl hxw at tiaia tuMi, oonTwHaR hmiSma at Haidwav «i<d 
HaAlah Mullah woold beloUing in an easjF <^r at Bn^ngham Falaee. 

The British Gx>Tetninent in India was established not on account of, bnt 
ih spite of, the stnpendons fraud that Clive committed. If deceit, insidious 
artifices, mean trickery, political jt^lery and ansorupnloaa change of front 
conld gain laurels for a man, John Wr^^^iot have been compelled to sign 
theMs^naChartaatthe point ofthe bayonet and the Sons of Lyola would not 
lmve1|metiig:Bomi]iion8ly turned out of countries professedly Catholic and de> 
nonnoed mera thanoncein Papal en<^clioaIs. The liberators of nations and 
okUKihdei have been honest, straightforward men who hated not men but 
iwi(^edaess, not nations but iniquity. There was a spark of divinity and a 
sonl of^jtmth in every great movement for reform that has left its mark on 
time. How true are the burning and impassioned words of the sage of 
Cheslea " A false man found a religion ? Why a false man cannot build a 
brick house ? If he do not know and follow truly the properties of mortar, 
burnt clay and what else, he works in, it is no house that he makes but a 
rubbish heap. • It will not stand for twelve centuries, to lodge a hundred 
and eighty millions ; it will fall straight away. A man must conform him> 
s^f to nature's laws, be verily in communion with nature and the truth of 
things, or nature will answer him. No, not at all! Speciosities are specious-* 
ah me !-a Cagliostro, many Oagliostros prominent world-leaders, do prosper 
lay their quackery, for a day. It is like a forged bank note ; they get it 
passed out of their worthless hands ; others, not they, have to smart for it. 
Nature bursts up in fire flames, French Revolutions and such like, proclaim* 
ing with tmible veracity that forged notes are forged." The British 
Empire does not eust because the editors of tAe Asian and the Civil and 
Military Gazette are members of the British race, but because Bmk^ Bipon, 
Macaulay, Wilberforce, Bright and Gladstone were Engltshmen. Men of 
the former type are the greatest enemies of the Brithth Baj, and they are 
surely undermining its foundations no matter whether those who are blinded 
by self-interest perceive it or not. If we follow their methods, we shall be 
acting the part of traitors, and history will surely brand ns as such. Let it 
not be said of ns that we are “ athirst for jnstioe and unjust, in love with 
liberty and incapable of understanding it, great and trivial, makws and 
destxoyms of idols.'’ Two blacks do not make one white. Evil can be 
conquered not by evil, bnt by good, no matter what advooatee of casuistry 
and philosophical legerdemam say. 

Bndha, CStrist and Dyaaimda conquered evB not beeause they were 
greater sinners than thrir firibw beh^ fnit beoaiase Eley met evil by goodh 
laidc inge^tnde^by kiadaeee, traBoroos oonduot by lde«sh!i^. Imt us ttol 
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^ fsixmg&t fdroe tim . « whirlwind mid w fl»rt%wite. The kthr lilist mfy 
iipmd disaster and ^sause endleas vmn, create weeping widnwa and 
<nphaaS| desolate hameB and devafitatedBeldSj while the former eaa JMd 
moimtainB and oonstruct islands^ fertilise fields and cheer the hearl iil 
millions by transforming dry plots of ground into smiling fields and 
ing gardens. Let os ineuloate love of India rather than hatred of the 
igner* Hatred is a disease which consumes the hearts of those sufibritiig 
from it^ fixes its stamp on their faces and renders them hideous and cripples 
their power of effecting good. Love is the elixir of life which galvanizes 
dry bones into mesmeric vitality, brings a flush to the cheek, gives a tone 
to the system and inspires men and nations * witn faith, hope and 
charity. We are an ancient race. Let ours be a gospel of love and life, 
not a gosoel of hatred and death. Let. us not court extinction with open 
eyes. No sight is more heart-rending than that of the suicide of a great 
nation in the grip of that moral eonsamption— malice. Let the well-wishers 
of India be spared this agonizing spectacle. Let ns, moreover, inscribe 
the following words of Burke on our hearts with letters of firej— 

It is undoubtedly true, though it may seen paradoxical ; that in 
general; those who are habitually employed in finding and displaying faults 
are unqualified for the work of reformation, because their minds are not 
only unfurnished with patterns of the'fair and the good, but by habit they 
come to take uo delight in the contemplation of those things. By hating 
vices too much, thy come to love men too little. It is, therefore, not 
wonderful that they should be indisposed and unable to serve them.” Let 
us love our country because she is our mother and not because patriotism 
can fetch a fair price in the form of cheap notoriety. 

That is not love whose tyranny we own, 

In loneliness that every moment dies, 

True love is that which tlie pure heart has known, 

Which alters not with time or death^s decay 
Yielding on earth earnest of paradise. 

( The Vedic Magazine Vol. No. 3 


It is going round the press that same people have taken to tko 
in order to mark their sense of fihe great loss wMeh the 
has suffered by the removal of Mr* Tilak from the eH)me pi hiS 



ijt imt arVa saiiaj xm its detractors. 

period of six yearff. It is shamefol that educated Hindus and 
%fpa nbould permit the holf Miram of ianj/as to be dishonored in this 
fiishion. According to our Shastras^ none can assume the garb of a sanyaii 
upless he has made a deep study of the Veda and has so disciplined bis 
faculties that he is weaned from all sorts of bias — ^the bias of patriotism 
included. A sany^m is a man who baa renounced all mundane desires, 
completely vanquished his oonoupisoencer conquered all temptations and 
forsaken all carnal pleasures and is in a state of preparedness to devote 
his to the service of humanity without distinction of race, colour or 
creed. His sole business in life ought to be to preach the Veda, It is, 

therefore, not honest that men who have got wives and children, who are 
entangled in all serts of worldly complications, who do not only not be- 
lieve in the Veda but have, also, their doubts as to the existences of God 
shquld trade upon the credulity of the people by posing as members of an 
order which was instituted solely with a view to protect the Veda and to 
preach righteous principles of Godliness and deep spirituality. By the 
way, how can the assumption of the ochre coloured garment be regarded 
as a self-imposed penance? If a man, on account of utter lack of requisite 
mental and moral qualifications, cannot perform the stern duties of this order 
but is willing to claim all the privileges pertaining to it, he is a notoriety- 
hunting fraud and ought to be denounced as snob. It is a pity that all 
Hindu newspapers have published this news and yet none has displayed 
moral courage by recording a protest against this blasphemous act. It 
has been said “Take not the name of the Lord in vain If political workers 
will permit this sort of rank blasphemy, stupid charlatanism, and shameful 
moral jobbery, they will only be tempting Fate and calling down Divine 
anethemas and imprecations on their work. Even political movements 
cannot prosper if this latest development in Indian polities — a curious non- 
descript mixture of hypocrisy, irreverence, notoriety-hunting, low ambi- 
tion, and vulgar desire for self-aggrandisment — is not nipped in the bud. 

The duty of Hindus and Aryas is clear. Let them boycott all 
misguided youths who in the ignoble desiro to outstrip others in the race 
for name and fame are dishonouring a sacred institution. Let them first 
leam the value of self-restraint and humility and then make their debut 
in public life not as Gurus, but as humble disciples of leaders who have 
grown grey in the service of the mother land. We have never learnt the 
art of temporising and consequently finding ourselves unable to effect 
a compromise with wicked insult of God and His Word have penned 
these few lines knowing full well that we shall be branded as traitors 
and attacked with raillery and vituperilition by persons who are labouring 



tiQd«r the fatal delmion tbat it is not r^hteOnsnei^’ l>at 

raises nations and countries; Stieli peopltf bare no faltii in tho C^l^ttMnis* ' 

ness of their cause and in the justice of Divine (Government. ‘ 

They forget that it' is their ovrn hesitaney and unbeHef Ihsi Mti 
responsible for the mental tortures vrhich they suffer and the. moral 
delinquency which they have 'to wink at. One with whom patriotism 
is a lofty sentiment — a pure and holy passion — will scorn to employ it^ 
rather the base imitation of it — either as a means of self advertisement or 
as a means of procuring worldly comforts. When despair will surround him 
on all side and no distant scintillation will guide him to the far off milleni* 
urn instead of resorting to unholy means, he will involuntarily exclslim. 

Behold, we know not anything, 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off— at last, to all. 

And every winter change to spring. 


The spirit of hostility to foreigners is manifesting itself in curious 
and sometimes grotesque waj^s. At Pandharpurinthe Bombay Presidency 
the mob attacked the house of two missionary ladies. One lady was seri- 
ously injured and the other too was brutally attacked. Our scriptures lay 
down that the place where women are not respected becomes desolate, and 
the place where they are honored becomes the abode of men, good and true. 
The unscrupu'ous men who led the mob to commit this dastardly and co- 
wardly outrage and counselled acts of violence have acted most wickedly, 
and this outrage should give food for reflection to those who do not realize 
that so long as the masses are uneducated it is a crime to let every scound- 
rel exploit the credulity of the mob. Unless the real leaders of the people 
gain influence vriih the masses and learn to exert it on tbesideof peace and 
order, the cry for Swaraj will not be and ought not to be heeded. Tbe 
Egyptians and the Babylonion have beffl swept out of existence. We are 
the only ancient race that h-ive survived all cataclysms, and if we bid adieu 
to onr traditions and renounce onr disj^ot mission we do not deserveto live. 
If India will ever be restored to its pristine glory, it will be when it fits it- 
self to lead the movement for the emancipation of the West from the thral- 
dom of materialistic conceptions of life and the spread of Vedio oiviluaU^ 
in the Occident. 
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Our l6Mni«4 brotibftr, Mr. S«r k mMmg m (lie Feiie Magmin^ 
(RgiiiBdt An was to hn axpsetodi ^ artioto 

Is learned and bears marks of deep^soiiolarslupf vasi: study, and profound 
.erudition. We take the liberty, however, of offering a few oomments on 
what onr brother says about the mission' o( the Vedio ohnroh. The Yedic 
Bharma has proved in the past and will., prove in the future a powerful 
lever for the uplifting of the Indian flei^ple, but the doctrines which it 
preaches are universal, and can bring about the regeneratiou not only of 
what li^^lled the Hindu nation, but also of any and every nation which 
ad^ifiris them as the guiding principles of its existence. There is nothing 
, in these principles which is essentially Hinduistic, or applies with peculiar 
fiotoe to the special circumstunces of Indian life, or the climatic conditions 
of this country. Take for instance the Varan Ashram Baivastha. This 
system is based upon the principle of “Divieion of Labour” and a recogni- 
tion of the desirability of affording equal opportunities to ail men for 
intellectual and moral advancement is involved in it. If the Varan Ashram 
Baivastha which once prevailed in the entire civilized world, which was 
under the domination of Vedic and Shastric ideals, be revived, all artificial 
and man-made distinctions between man and man based upon an unjust, 
inequitable au J tyrannical distribution of wealth, and a still more monstrous 
distribution of privileges will vanish and along with that bomb shells 
anarchist diabolicism, and Nihilistic fiendishness will disappear. Nobody 
will he permitted to take his seat in the legistative chamber simply because 
he is horn with a golden spoon in his mouth, and, for that very reason, to 
lord it over bis scholarly and saintly but indigent brethren the latcbet of 
whose shoes he is unfit to unloose. Merit will be the sole title to prefer- 
ment in this world as it is undoubtedly in the next. Professor Hutley in 
his Critiques and Addresses^ and Mr. Samuel Lang on his Essays and 
tvsre Problems formulate views on this question which coincide with the 
Vedic teaching on this subject. There is no mention in the Veda of any- 
thing peculiarly Indian. Being the Wor<l of God, it inculcates rules of con- 
duct and precepts true for all time and of universal application. It is 

right to preach that the Hindu nation cannot rise from its present lethargic 
state and regain its pristine glory so long as it does not incorporate into its 
social existence the vitalizing principles of the Vedic- Pharma^ hut it is 
grossly unfair to assert that the Divine teachings of the Vedas are the 
exclusive monopoly of the Hindus. Mr. Hardyal himself recognises this 
when he speaks of erecting siatues to Bits in America and Hinduising the 

world. But in the excess of his patriotic seal he forgets this and speaks in a 
•tram wUoli is sare^to mislead his readers as to ilie mission of tlbe Motiier 
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CImtAs Mrm from the siandpeint of a confirmed tioiioiittlii^ 
fihat nniyerflal ponce eiioiild brood over tlie entire world lor, if 
not Iwe in tranquility unless law and order prevail in tlie land, it la IndlA* 
peneihle for the peaceful progress, orderly advanoeinent and steady fWtth 
perity of nations that the civilized world should be under the away of 
ma and not organised selfishness* The Vedic Dharm is the only Dhanna in' 
the world which was revealed foi mankind and not for the chosen people of 
any race or the faithful of any nation. Whoever tries to rob this BkarwM 
of its universal character perpetrates a flagranfand glaring injustice on oouuh^ 
less generations of fellow beings yet nnbron. Again it is certainly true that 
as a system of belief Christianity has become effete, and now that the sun 
of Vedic learning has emerged from the dark cloud that enveloped it for 
thousands of years the smaller lights are sure to dwindle into nothingness. 
All that is ennobling and elevating in Christianity was preached by sages ages 
before Adam was conceived or Abraham born or Satan brought on the stage. 
If Vedic missionaries only did their duty by their fellow beings, the civilized 
world could becnoverted to the Divine faith in no time, We are certainly for 
opposing the spread of Christianity and other Unvedic faiths by Vedic 
learning and vigorous propagation of Truth, But we are loth to believe that 
the Christian missionaries, as a body, are so perversely bigoted that they 
desire to bring about the day when Hindu Shastras will be consumed in 
Christain kitchens. This is, to put it mildly, a gross exaggeration. We count 
among our friends some enlightened and cultmed Christian priests, and we 
can assert confidently that they are more tolerant and broad-minded than some 
servants of the Vedic Church, and that it is a priveleg^ to know them. Some 
Christian missionaries have a rare appreciation of the worth of our literature 
and philosophy. Sweeping generalisation and superlative expletives serve 
no useful purpose. There are some contumacious and pig-headed bigots 
in the Christian church as in every other church, but to assert that all Chris- 
tian priests are such is to make a statement for which there is no warrant. 
Nor do we believe that the terms Christian and anti-vedio are mutually oon- 
vertable. What is the Sermon on the Mount but a repetition of the teachinga 
of the TJpnishad in another form. All that is Vedic in Christianity is for all 
time, and weean co-operate with professed Christains in propagating it. All 
that is unvedic in it is opposed to Divine Laws and all nature will unite 
with Vedic missionaries in the noble attempt to extirpate it. Chrietiaii 
missionaries are a conscientious lot of people who are Serving the Lord 
their own way. It is onr duty to approacdi them in a spirit of brotl^erliniuij^ 
and convert them into useful servants of the Vedic ohnrch, r 

(Hie fedic Magazine Vd. 11 Uf#* C) V 



rnu AirtTA SAMAS AND ITS DETRACTORS. 

1, The majority of the Punjabi Arya Samajiets do not consider 
h proper to interfere with the persent political aoiivitieB — becanse we are 
only iheoratical and not practical in the least. If the Qovernment of His 
Majesty Edward VI 1 who is trying to approach towards the Vedic Ideal, 
be subverted, are the Indians qualified to govern the country themselves 

impartially aocording to the Laws of .Justice I do not think 

tiiere is even a single prudent Arya whb wants te subvert the British rule; 
becatmo it is under this Government only that the Ary as can preach their 
religion freely and act upon it without any interference whatsoever. The 
Mpbnmedan^ simply flatter when they\ say that they enjoy invaluable 
privileges under this Government, because if the British Government were 
to be replaced by a Mohammedan one, they would be enjoying many more 
privileges; but the mere handful of Arya Samajists among whom the prac- 
tical Aryas can be counted on finger’s ends can act under the protection of 
no other Government than the British according to their own tenets and faith. 
It is not the duty of the followers of the Vedas to take part in these political 
ipovements whose object is to create a chaos in the present administration of 
the country. It is their duty to liberate those from the slavery of the passion 
who arc boasting of external liberty inspite of their being slaves to their own 
desires and passions. In ordetto take a lead in the matter, they should liberate 
themselves from bondage of slavery to their passion and desires. Is this an 
insignificant task ? If it is a Herculean task, I wonder how they can 
find time to join political meetings and take part in politicel discussions,” 

(Mahatma Munshi Ram in the Sat Dharma Pracharak) 


Swarajya is the cry of the day. Every young men fresh from college 
thinks it is his duty to cry down religion, to stigmatise and brand it as the 
root of India’s bondage, and to indulge in tbeadbare platitudes about the 
impossibility of the formation of character, unless the country is first 
emancipated politically. When an earnest student of history presses upon 
these hotheaded youths the historical fact that no nation has yet attained 
Swarajya unless it had at its back a reserve of moral strength and spiritual 
power, he is glibly told in reply’ that Clive committed fraud, that many 
English statesmen were guilty of breaches of faith, and that many English 
traders are dis’honest. It is forgotten that the fraud of Clive was not a 
more heinous offence than the greed and rapacity of our countrymen and the 
selfishness and traitorous conduct of our leaders who blinded by self in- 
terest and unable to compose their differences deliberately invit^ the in- 
terferenee of a foreign tarding company.^ An English statesman does, no 
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doubt, sometimes practise deception or, to put it in mOm 
language, score depiomatic victories and achieve triulnph ^n art of 
logical legerdemain for the sake of country or indulge in^ terminoiogictil 
inexactitudes’^ for the sake of party* This is bad enough in all eoBjWsJamse 
and a serious transgression of Divine laws of morality. But what can be 
more sickening, revolting, disgusting, and nauseating than the sight of » 
man of parts selling his conscience, trampling and crushing moral laws undent 
his heel, temporising, prevaricating, and evading, resorting to doublings and 
twistings, and finding refuge in subtleties, glozing and specious sophistries, 
and ingenious perversions of the truth not for the sake of party or country 
but for a mess of pottage. Englishmen have got and are maintaining their 
liberty and their empire not on account of but in spite of the deliquenoies 
and tansgressions of some of their leading men. They are ruling over ns 
not because they are immaculate and sinless angels but because both col- 
lectively and individually they are morally superior to us. 

(Vide Vedie Magazine Vol. 8 No. 1 Page 56 57 ) 



Chapter iV. 

Swami Dayananda and Other Religions. 

Those who have read the works of great world-reformers 
ktvow full well that because they feel deeply, they express their 
sentiments in strong language. They always have a distinct 
mission in life and, therefore, denounce the evils which fill their 
tender hearts with unutterable pity and inexpressible horror in a 
thundering and fulminating voice, and in words incandescent 
with the brightly burning heat of righteous indignation and 
divine passion. 

They are no respector^ of persons or time honoured insti- 
tutions. They are dominated by one idea, and subordinate all 
other considerations to the paramount necessity of giving a con- 
crete and and tangible shape to that ruling factor of their moral 
and intellectual existence- To judge such extraordinary apostles 
by the standard by which ordinary mortals, who live not in the 
world of ideas and ideals, but in the universe of sympathies and 
antipathies, of likes and dislikes, of personal recrimination and 
of scramble for fame and fortune, are judged is to betray a lament- 
able lack of moral insight, intellectual grasp and historical vision. 
Greatmen hate nobody. They love humanity at large, and if 
they sometimes use pungent and cutting language, and employ 
the sharp tool of incisive ridicule and bitter satire, it is because 
the sight of human suffering impells them to the adoption of re- 
medies which to those whose angle of vision is different, appear 
cruel. 


If a surgeon who boldly uses his lancet heedless of the 
momentary excruciating, poignant and agonising pain which he 
is inflicting on his patient, or the physician who administers the 
bitter medicine to the refractoty and contumacious child who 
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lies pinioned before him is a benefactor, and not R butcher, the 
reformer who wants to eradicate evils which are eating into the 
vitals of society and effete superstitions which are dra ggi ng 
down humanity to the bottomless pit of eternal hell by perform* 
ihg an operation on the spirit and the intellect and manipulating 
the lancet of trenchant criticism is the greatest well-wisher of 
his kind. His thrusts may cause unbearable pain for a time and 
irritate tender spots in the mind and may even produce howling 
and croaking, but like the surgical operation they will ultimately 
lead to complete recovery. To this category of great men be- 
longed Dayananda Saraswati. He attacked all unvedic faiths 
with unprecedented ardour and unparalleled vigour. The sec- 
taries are yet smarting under the needle-pricks, although some 
of them have recovered. People who are recovering slowly 
charge him wilHntolerance. Christian Missionaries complain the 
loudest because since the advent of the Arya Samaj additions to 
their flock have been few and far between, so far as the recruit- 
ment of converts from the high casteHindus is concerned. They 
forget that if Dyananda was intolerent because he thundered 
against the priest craft of all sects, Luther was a hundred time 
more so because he not only condemned evils and evil-doers 
but foully and in some cases without any intellectual warrant and 
moral justification abused his adversaries in debate. On one 
occasion he called the Pope “the Governor of Sodom” and 
added, “If the Turks lay hold of us, then we shall be in the 
hands of the devil, but if we remain with the Pope, we sha.ll be 
in hell. What a pleasing sight would it be to see the Pope and 
Cardinals hanging on one gallow, in exact order, like the seals 
which dangle from the bulls of the Popel What an excellent 
council would they hold under the gallow.” Again he exclaims 

“Take care, my little pope! My little assi Go cm slowly 
if thou fallest, they will exclaim ' see! How our little pope is 
spoilt.” 

He speaks of Henry the VIII, King of En^^and, in lib 
following choice terms. “It is ha^ to say if folly caii be esoib 
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foolish, or stupidity more stupid than the head of Henry. 
Me has not attacked me with the heart of a king but with 
the impudence of a knave. This rotton vermin of the earth hav- 
ing blasphemed the majesty of my king, / have a just right to 
bespatter his English majesty with his own dirt and ordure., 
This Henry has lied.” The lUIics are ours. Calvin, another 
Christian reformer, stigmatised his adversaries as knaves, luna- 
ticSf'iirunkards, and asses and characterised them as bulls, asses, 
cats, and dogs. Berz a disciple of Calvin showers the following 
approbrious epithets on Telleman, a Lutheran priest. 

” Polyphenus, an ape, a great ass who is distinguished from 
other asses by wearing a hat, as ass on two feet, a monster com- 
posed of part of an ape and wild ass, a villain who merits hang- 
ing on the first tree we find” 

All greatmen are akin. Says Sir Arther Helps: — “If you 
were to make a list of those per sons accounted the religious 

men of their respective ages, you would have a ludicrous com- 
bination of characters essentially dissimilar. But true people 

are kindred. Mention the eminently true men, and you will 
find that they are a brotherhood. There is a family likeness 
throughout them.” 

Every great man who has a message to deliver to humani- 
ty burns will zeal and his righteous indignation is excited at the 
sight of iniquity and sin. His extremely susceptible heart is 
moved and words are poured forth like burning lava to destroy 
unrighteousness and wither up untruth. Christ, Prince of Peace 
though he is called could, hardly refrain, when he entered the tem- 
ple which had been perverted from its proper use, from casting 
out “all them that sold and bought in the temple,” overthrowing 
the tables of the money changers and the seats of them that 
sold doves, and saying unto them, "It is written. My house shkll be 
called the house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves.” 

Christ could not trust himself to speak of the Scribes and 
the Pharisees, the smooth-tongued and outwardly sanctimonious 
hypocrites who were responsible for all the uuutterablf EKHf? 
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and misfortunes of the Jewish people, even as Swami DayariAndlft 
denounced the priestcraft of India whom be called ^^popes/' 

In a public speech Christ is reported by Mathew to have 

said: 


But woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye shut up 
the Kingdom of heaven against men, for ye neither go in yourselves, neither 
suffer ye them that are entering to go in. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites f for ye devour widows^ houses^ and 
for a pretence make long prayer ! therefore ye shall receive the greater 
damnation. Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he is made, 
ye make him twofold more the child of hell than yourselves. Woe 
unto you, ye blind guides which say, whosoever shall swear by 
the temple, it is nothing, but whosoever shall swear by the gold of 
the temple, he is a debtor, ye fools and blind ! for whether is 
geater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold and whosoever 
shall swear by the altar, it is nothing, but whosoever sweareth by the gift 
that is upon it, he is guilty. Ye fools and blind I for whether is greater,' the 

gift or the altar that sanctifieth the gift * Woe unto you, Scribes 

and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cum* 
min, and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy 
and faith, these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone^ 
Te blind guides y which strain at a gnat, and stvallo v a camel. Woe unto 
yon, scribes and Phrisees, hypocrites ! for ye make clean the outside of the 
cupy and of the platter y hut within they are full of extortion and excess. 
Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that ichich is within the cup and] platter 
that the outside of them may be clean also. Woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees hypocrites I for ye are like unto tohited sepulchresy which indeed 
appear beautiful outward but are within full of dead metfs hones y ami all 
uneleanliness even as ye also outwardly “appear righteous unto men, but 
within yet are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. Woo unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites ! because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and 
garnish to the sepulchres of the righleoiti% and say, if we had been in the 
days of our fathers, we should not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be' witnesses unto yeu^elveft that 
ye are the children of them which killed the prophets. Pill up ikm 
measure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye feneration of vtp^Sy how east ^0 , 
escape the damnation of hell. ^ 
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' If Mr. Grey had been the prosecutbg Coimsel in the 
Court of Herod or Pontius Pilate he would, doubtless, have 
pleaded eloquently that ‘'Christ preaches a religion founded 
on abuse and is hence guilty of under section 1 53 A (or what- 
ever corresponded to it in the Roman Code)^’. He would have 
proceeded to argue thus **Ji;;!^s and his disciples complain that 
sdl^sOrt nf things are said about them because they expose the 
sf^ortcomings of the Scribes and the Pharisees. Every man’s hands 
are* frequently against religious reforms, against those who 
preach some doctrine which upsets or frightens a particular 
class of society, but I am bound to point out to these men that 
if scribes, pharisees and Roman priests, and so forth are all 
against them, the obvious reason is that, from the first the ac- 
cused has not pointed out the error of the current Jewish faith, 
but abused these respected spiritual guides in mean coarse 
and improper language, called them hypocrites, vipers, and 
sons of vipers, and even violated the sanctity of the holy 
temple. His uncontrolled language, unjustifiable criticism — 
I would go further and say foul epithets — launched against 
religions other than his own — have always been the cause 
of complaint. My Lord, if I can prove that Jesus and his dis- 
ciples are in the habit of going round and abusing Jewish pri- 
ests, then the offence certainly possibly comes under certain 
sections of the Roman Code and even it does not according to 
the strict letter of the law, this Honourable Court has every right 
to presume and draw inferences from certain acts proved by 
indirect evidence and form opinions by connecting loosely 
together a series of occurences which might in themselves not 
prove a change” 

But, then, Christendom would to-day be cursing the name 
of the counsel, just as in ages to come, Aryas all the world over 
would regard the memory of Mr. Grey with pity and amusement 
for contempt even he does not deserve. Again why was Socra- 
tes made to swallow poison ? Just for the same reason for which 
Christ was crucified, John the Baptist was beheaded and Dya- 
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nanda is now denounced. Let us hear the chai:]ge against 
^ him in the great philosopher’s own words 

*^hat I have toKl jQxXf Atheoions, is the troth,. 1 neither oomaeti, 
nor do I eoppress anything, small or great, and yet I know that it it Jtu( 
tkii plaintiest of speech tekieh maktfa me enemiet. Bat that is only a jmwf 
that my words are true, and that the prejudice against me, and the causes 
of it are what I have said and whether you look for them now or hereafter, 
you will find that they are so”. 

Yes a Grey like soul was present at the trial of Socrates 
also in the person of the “good patriot” Meletus. But we 
need not ransack history for parallelisms. We only wanted to 
expound a historical truth. Our contention, is that Swami 
Dayananda’s tone of criticism is not at all severer than that 
of most books by the most renowned authofs—some published 
by the Government of India and some written by ex-Lieut 
enant Governors — which are circulated by the thousand in 
India. 

Mr. Grey laid the greatest stress upon this that Swami 
Dyananda had made grossly improper remarks about Virgin Mary 
whom Christians regard the mother of God and had painted an 
offensive picture of the Moslem paradise. We have already 
stated that Swami Dyanand’s criticism of Christianity falls short 
in severity of what Europeans critics have written. To illustrate 
this we print below in parallel columns Swami Dyanand’s re- 
marks about immaculate conception (which doctrine was not 
taught by Christ* and was not believed in by Ebionites the im- 

* It also follows of necessity from both the genealogies, that their 
compilers entertained no doubt that Joseph was the &ther of Jesus. 
Otherwise the dsscent of Joseph would not have in the least to the point. 
All attempts to reconcile this inconsistency with the doctrine of the angel- 
Messiah has been without avail, although the most learned Christian divines, 
for many generations past, have endeavnured to do so. So, too, of tim 
Stories of the Presentation in the Temple, and of the child Jesus at Jarosalenii 
Jiwt^h it called hit father, Jesus u repeatedly described aethe^m ef ^ 
earpenter, or the Son of Joseph, without the IcMt indication theft «»• . 
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mediate sticcessors of the "coi\gregAtionat|er^5aiem” and oth«r 
Christians of that time smd is a latter-day accretion and if Christ 
were to be re-incamated to-day he would regard this belief a blas- 
phemy and would be prosecuted by Mr. Grey for preaching his 
honest belief) and those made bj Thomas Paine in his "Age of 
Reason” which is sold by the* thousand by Christian book- 
sdlers an the world over. 

IBENOUS, 


DYANANDA. PAINE. 

Breftthfts there a man who conld It is not, then, the existence or 
violate the laws of God ? Should non-existence of the persons that I 
any one succeed in subverting His trouble myself about, it is the fable 
law, no one will ever obey his com- | or Jesus Christ, as is told in the New 
maadments, nor would God himself Testament, and the wild and visionary 
In-eskhis own laws as He is Omnis- doctrine raised thereon, against which 
Bient and Infallible. If this story I contend. The story, taking it as it 
Bf the birth of Ghrisl were held to is told, is blasphemously obscene, 
be tme, any unmarried girl that | It gives an account of a young 
lu^pena to conceive could say that ■ woman engaged to be married, and 
ahe was with child of the Holy j engagement she is, 

Ghost. She could also falsely say | to speak plain language, debauchd 
thi^t the angel of the Lord told her I % tmdertJie impiout pretence 

pression is not strictly inaccordance with thefact. If his parents fail to under- 
stand him when he says, attwelve years old, that he must be about his Father’s 
business, if he afterwards declares that he finds no faith amoi^ his nearest 
relations, if he exalts his faithful disciples above his tinhelieving mcther ikxid 
brothers, above all, if Mary aud her other sons put down his prophetic 
enthusiasm to insanity; — then the uutnistworthy nature of these stories of his 
birth is absolutely certain. If even a little of what they tell us bad been 
true, then Mary at Uaet would have believed in Jesus, and would not h^ve 
failed so utterly to understand him. 

T. W. Beane. 

He (Cerinthus) represents Jesus as the son of Joseph and Mary, 
according to the ordinary eourw of human generation, and not ae having been 
horn of a Virgin' 
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In a dreiam that * that wI^qIi i» con^ 
oeived ia her is of the Holy Qhost 1 
This ^ory is as impossible as that 
recorded m the Puranas about 

Kunti being conceived of the Sun* 
Only those whe have “ more 

money than biains can be- 
tieve in such things a»id fall an 
nasy prey to superstition. It most 
have happened like this that Mary 
oo-habited with some one and thero- 
by became enciente. She or some 
one else gave oat ( such an impossi- 
ble thing,) that she had conceived 
of the Holy Ghost. 


( Luke, c. i., V. 35 ) thwt ^ 
ghost shall 001^ npw^ ^ 

the power of the Highest shall oyer* 
shadow thee/* Notwithstanding, 
Joseph afterwards married her as 
his wife, and in his turn rivals the 
ghosU This is putting the story 
to intelligible language, and when 
told in this manner there is not a 
priest bat must be ashamed to own 
it. 

Obscenity in matters of faith, 
however wrapped up, is always a 
token of fable and imposture, for 
it is necessary to our serious belief 
in God that we do not connect it 
with stories, that run, as this does 
into ludicrons interpretation. This 
story is, upon the face of it, the 
same kind of story as that of Jhpe- 
ter and Leda^ or Jupiter^ and Enr 
Topa^ or any of the amorous adveti* 
iures of Jupiter , and shows f, as is 
already stated i. the former pa^t of 
the Age of lieason^ that the CAris^ 
tian faith is built upon the healhen 
mythology, 

(Page 69) 


As regards the picture of Moslem paradise drawn by 
Swami Dyanand, we print side by side with Dyanand^s description 
of Mohamadan Heaven Sir Syyad Ahmad’s characterisation 
thereof. We need hardly say that Sir Syyad was the greatest 
Indian Mohomaden of the nineteenth century and brazenfaced 
though Mr. Grey has proved himself to be, even he will blush 
before declaring that his propaganda was Anti-Moslem and deli- 

* One might well atk Mr. Grey i! Swami Dayauani^'s object was not rolii^oi^ reforui 
but rousLng ^ Hindus t3 resistanoe agaiuftti Hoislenig and OhrlsUans, why he 
this remark erbout the ooneepUon of Kunti whom thi Hindus hold in vmern^es. 
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berately designed to wound ^ suscfeptibilities of nis co* 


religionists. 

DYANANDA. 

The paradise as described in 
Qoran is in no respect betier than 
this worlds because the same sort of 
things that are obtainable here are 
to be had diere, the only exceptioi 
being that men here die and are 
born again, whereas this is not the 
case with them in paradise, the 
women also here do not continue to 
live for ever, whereas in paradise 
th^ do so. We should like to 
know how these poor women pass 
their days till the day of judgment ? 
Of course it will be alright if the 
Mnhamaden God extends His 
helping hand to them and thereby 
they manage to pass their days in 

corafoit. Tut! Tut! Tut! But 
this goes to show that the paradise 
of the Muhamadans just resembles 
the Golok and the temple of the 
Gosains of the Gokal * wherein 
women are valued more than men. 

Similarly in tbe temple of God 
(paradise) women are valued and 
loved more than men by God. 
They live for ever in heaven but 
not men. The Muslim God surely 
lives in danger of falling in love 
with these women 1 


SAYYAD AHMAD. 

The conception that heaven has 
been made like a garden having 
palaces built of marble and studded 
with pearls, flourishing and green 
trees;8tream8 of milk, wine and honey, 
frnits of everykind to eat, cup-bear- 
ers and female-cnp-bearers wearing 
most beautiful silver bungles like wo- 
n*en belonging to the class of grass- 
cuts mixing wine — a place where 
one denizen is lying encircling the 
waist of one houri, another leaning 
upon the thigh of another, another 
nestling a siren to his bosom, 
another stil] imprinting a delicions 
kiss on the lip of a(charming flame), 
and people are enacting such tender 
scenes seated in different nook — 
u so preposterous that one cannot help 
exclaiming with astonishment. 

If this is paradise^ our brothels 
are without exaggeration a thousand 
times more decent/^ 

(Tqfsind Koran Pages 38, 89) 


We give a few more specimens from modern writer on 
religion selected hap-hazard. 

*lt Is again remarkable that even while eondemnliig the evileof Xslanif PyaniftiNi; 
InoldeBtly de&o|ooai Pauranlo erUs by emBjjpiriioii* 



CRITICISM Of CHRISTIANITY. 

Mr. Charles Beard. B. A. L. L* D.. in his well knowii wwk 
Luther ' Martin Luther and the Refoinnatk^ 

in Germany” speaking of tlie discussion, 
which the great apostle of Christian Reformation held with 
his adversaries, says: — ” He (Luther) lays it down that it 
is possible for either Pope or Council to err. Then he 
breaks out, "I deny and hold of no account your fundamental 
principles, in which you have distinguished an essential, a repre- 
sentative, a virtual church. For they are your own, that is, laid 
down without scripture or any authority. I do not know the 
Church virtually, except in Christ: representatively except in a 
Council. Else, if whatever the virtual church, that is the Pope 
does, is to be accounted the act of ‘the Church, what monstrous 
things in the Church shall we have to number among things 
well done? What of the horrid effusion of Christian blood 
by Julius II. ? What of the tyranny of Boniface VIII, hated 
by the whole world and reprobated in all chronicles, of whom 
the saying is current, ^He came in like a fox, he reigned like 
a lion, he died like a dog?’* 

(Edition of i8g6. Page 2j6 and 2^7) • 
The italics are ours. A religious reforn er burning with 
zeal for the eradication of evils which he considers have crept in 
in a holy religious faith is not to be judged by the standards 
of common humanity. 

Gill Says- — 

" The traffic in indulgences affords a very happy and strik- 
ing illustration of the genius of the Roman Church. There is 
not a single practice of hers however apparently unworldly and 
self-denying which has not a worldly end and object, the ex- 
altation of her priesthood or the augmentation of her 
revenues. There is not a single distinctive doctrine of 
hers however seemingly sublime and concerned about the 
things of the other world, while there is not a single truth of 
Christianity as originally set forth and as reproduced at the 
. Reformation which has not for its oply end and object the 
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Mghest good of ra&o and |^diy of ^rod. Tho nature and 
work of the True God, the eternal purpose of the Father for 
the redemptbn Of mankind, the incarnation and vicarious sacri- 
fice of the Son, His everlasting priesthood and prevailing me- 
diation, His future return and visible ■ kingdom, the quickening 
power and indwelling presence, of the Holy Spirit in the souto 
Of men, human depravity and spiritual renewal, justifying faith 
and imputed righteousness, free forgiveness and final perseve- 
rance, are truths which have no tendency to aggrandise a 
hierarchy or enrich a corporation, but which only serve to make 
jhten godly and God glorious. 

• •• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Had the dislike to indulgences been merely political, had 
it been confined to prudent cardinals and jealous princes the 
papacy would have taken no harm. But the traffic spiritually 
aggrieved a peasant-bom German monk, and that German pea- 
sant, Martin Luther, happened to be the true potentate of the 
age, the deepest, largest and most devout, the most fearless, 
valiant and heroic soul then breathing, perhaps the most fearless 

and heroic soul that ever .breathed. Such a business went 
right against the whole bent and bias of Luther’s nature. A 

man who had felt sin to be a terrible and crushing burden, who 
had found all the fashionable ecclesiastical devices for getting 
rid of it so many mockeries and delusions, who had vainly gone 
through the prescribed round of pilgrimage and penance at 
Rome, who had at last found relief for his burdened soul in his 
lonely cell at Erfurt, and who was then rejoicing in God’s free 
forgiveness for Christ’s sake just made clear to him by God’s 
word, such a man was filled with special disgust and indignation 
at this public sale of pardon and peace, at this trading in comfor- 
table confessors and remitted penalties.” 

fVide The papal Drama by Thomas H. Gill, Edition 
1866 Page 188, and i8g. 

• •• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 
Again: — 

“ He began to hate Rdime with the whole strength of h^ 
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heart, and t6 feel m harmony wlto h{k€ ettt 

hated her. He first quarrelled with flie papacy, as an irartilMf<' 
tidn of divine origin which had fallen into many bad hahiCs aSli 
gross perversities, he then looked ddwn upon it as a thii^ 
altogether earthbom and exceedingly fallible, he at length ab* 
hored it as something utterly evil, monstrous and diabolic, diff~ 
used that abhorence in more than one trenchant tractate 
during the year 1520, and gave it unreserved and sarcastid 
vMerance in a letter to Leo himself. He beheld Babyhn in 
Rome and Antichrist in the Vicar of Christ.” 

(Vide the Papal Drama by Thomas H. Gill, Edition 
j866 page ig4.) 

And again ; — 

He answered ban with ban and fire with fire. He ex- 
communicated his papal excommunicator, he retaliated upon the 
the papal bull the burning of his own books. On December 10, 
1520 a pile of wood was erected at the Elstergate oLWittem- 
berg, the people of the town stood round, the students of the 
University were gathered together there. At last Luther 
appeared arrayed in his frock and cowl and laden with sundry 
volumes. An attendant lighted the pile, Luther drew near, 
with his own hands flung into the fire th* papal decretals 
and the papal bull, and called down destruction upon the papal 
power. There is nothing great and lofty about most conflagra- 
tions of this kind. Book burning in general is an ignoble and 
impotent act, a mean expression of hatred and a miserable foim 
of revenge, a mode of warfare perpetually employed by force 
against Thought, by Error against Truth, and a mode of warfare 
almost always attended with defeat. But Luther’s deed had 
nothing in common with such conflagrations. The hull burning 
at Wittemherg stands sublimely apart. It had in it a heraisdn 
a greatness, a majesty, and a fruitfulness which up&ft if to the 
height of the mightiest deeds that ennoble history. It waa am 
exceedingly daring act, a singularly bold defiance. A solitaif 
monk, without a soidmr and with stcarcely a dollar at hia ofOBf 
ihand, uncertain of the continued ptotection of a petty GirttMat 
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fVtnce or of the abidingness of popular sympathy, and strong 
only in intense faith, hereby declared war to the death against 
A power waning indeed, but still of venerable antiquity, of impos- 
ing splendour and of enormous strength, one of the greatest 
powers of the world, and in alliance with all the great powers of 
the world- It was a mighty majestic act, this defiance 
which Truth, long prostrate and still unarmed and naked, hur - 
ed at the falsehood of a thousand years, so magnificently prank- 
ed forth, so strongly and elaborately fortified.” 

(Vide “ The Pafal Drama, by Thomas H. Gill,” Edition 
1866 Pages igs and ig6.) 

Who can read the following apology of Luther without 
being impressed with its truth and grandeur 

“I can not deny that I am somewhat more vehement than I 
ought to be, and as my opponents know it they should not pro- 
voke the dog 

This is the reason why 

I am always vexed to be involved in public affairs, and the 
more I am vexed the more I am involved against my will. And 
that not without the cruellest accusations, directed against my- 
self and the word of God; whereby it happens, that if I were 
carried away neither by heat nor by pen, even a stony mind 
might be moved to arms by the very indignity of the thing and 

ho\^ much more I who am hot and have a pen that is not al- 
together blunt? By these monsters I am borne beyond the deco- 
rum of modesty. And at the same time I wonder whence that 
new religion has arisen, according to which whatever is said 
against an adversary is called an insult. What do you think of 
Christ? Was He an utterer of insults when He called the jews 
an adulterous and perverse generation, the offspring of vipers 
hypocrites, children of the devil? And then Paul. I beseech 
you”, he says in the same letter 3, “If you think rightly of the 
Gospel, not to suppose that it can be promoted without tumult, 
scandal, sedition- You will notinake a pen out of a sword, or 
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peace out of War, the word of God is a sword, is war, iitnun, is 
scandal, is perdition, is poison, and, as Amos says, it meets the 
sons of Ephraim like a bear in the way and a lioness in the- 
wood.” 


(Vide "Martin Luther and The Reformation " Char- 
les Beard Edition i8g6, Page 348.) 

/ 

To give the reader an idea of who Paine was, we, give a 

Thomas Pain extracts from a biographical sketch 

appended to an edition of his works. 


( 1 ) The ending popularity of the Chief works of Thomas Paine 

is not the lest remarkable fact in the history of opinion. It is 
given to few controversial writers to keep a large audience during 
a hundred years, and there must be a commanding element in the 
personality of one who does. In the case of Paine, this has been 
revealed wit h signal success by his biographer, Dr: Moncure, who 
has put forth the definitive edition of his works, and it has been 
thought that a brief survey of Paine's career and performance, 
in the light of Mr. Conways’ researches, may not unfitly accom- 
pany a fresh reprint. (Page V.) 

The first to demand justice for won^an: what brilliants 
would our modern reformers have contributed to a coro- 
net for that man’s brow, had he not presently worshipped the 
God of his fathers after the way that theologians called heresy. 

( Page VII, ) 

(2) “He gave America the copyrights of his eighteen pamp- 
hlets. While they were selling by thousands at two or three shill- 
ings each, he had to apologise to a friend for not sending his 
boots, on the ground that he must borrow the money to pay for 
them ”. So, ten years later, when his Rights of Man was selling 
by tens of thousands in England, he drew no reward from it 
whatever. ” Notified by his publisher that upwards of thougi^id, 
pounds stood to his credit, he directed it to be all sent ^ a< 
present to the society for constitutional reformation And 
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is die tnan whom the CorntnefeiAl Chfi^knitjr of England ahd 
Ataerica has since held up to hatred as the eiieiiiy of all good- 
ness. ( Page IX ) 

(3) Places in stage-coaches were refused him, lest the coaches 
should be struck with lightning-^^^hat being the accepted notion 
of the divine methods. Old friends turned their backs on him, 
to show their fidelity to the “religion of love"". In a hundred 
ways he learned now, if never before, what a beggarly thing ave- 
rage human nature still is, in republics as in monarchies. 
{Page XIV ).., 

{4) The one noticeable weak point in his character, a certain 
tendency to self-praise, is a fault that literally leans to virtue’s 
side, as it clearly connects with his absolute frankness and stra- 
ightforwardness. Similar self-esteem is common enough, but hab- 
its of diplomacy develop the saving grace of mock modesty. 
Paine saw too much dis-honest reticence to be careful about 
cultivating the habit in matters of public concern, and in point of 
fact, as his biographer points out, he was driven to self-vindica- 
tion by endless vilification ( Page XV ) 

(5) Naturally Paine’s Biblical criticism does not'do all that gen- 
erations of scholarly re-search have done since. But it is still 
one of the best possible introductions, for plain people, to Bibl- 
ical Criticism, because it supplies what so many of the “higher” 
critics do not give a strong lead to moral as well as to literary 
veracity. 

To read him is to breath the very breath of intellectual 
rectitude. ( Page XVI ) 

(6) There ought not to be omitted from even the most cur- 
sory account of this much calumniated man a final tribute to the 
alert vigour and terse fitness of his style, which is really ndt 
mote “ Saxon” than good English had need being compbuh- 
ded of all the elements that jgo to make a souhd and copiotts 
lOodem English diction. Whkt else, ihdeed, than vitally good 
writing could have kept alive for ‘these htihdred years a 
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warlhed upon by eyery weapon of bigotry and evfery fotm ^ feiHle 
witness, when later research had much more fully developed 
theses, and when even some of its own assumptions are felt to 
be untenable. When the old traditions of prejudice and venafty 
have passed away, Paine’s name will have its due place nOt 
only in our political but in our literary history, as that of a man 
of native genius whose prose bears being read beside thjrt ol 
Burke on a common theme and who found in sincerity the secret 
of a nobler eloquence than his antagonists could draw from 
their stores of literature or the fountains of their ill-will 
(Page XVI) 

A few extracts from Paine’s criticism will suffice. 

When also I am told that a woman, called the Virgin 
Mary, said, or gave out^ that she was with child without any 
cohabitation with a man, and that her betrothed husband, Joseph, 
said that an angel told him so, I have a right to believe them 
or not, such a circumstance required a much a stronger evi- 
dence than their bare word for it, but we have not even this, fOr 
neither Joseph nor Mary wrote any such matter themselves. It 
is only reported by others that they said so. 

(Page — 3, Part the First.) 

(2) It is revelation to the first person only, and hearsay to 

every-olher, and consequently they are not obliged to believe it. 
(Page 2nd:, Part The First) 

It is, however, necessary to except the declaration which 
says that God visits the sins of the fathers upon the children. 
It is contrary to every principle of mm-al justice. 

(Page and:, Part The First). 

(3) His historians, having brought him into the world ina 
supernatural manner, were obliged to take him but again in Ihti 
same manner, or the first part in the story tcmiA have 

to the ground. 



The '(Wetchedl contiivaiice with partis 

tol 4 exceeds every thu|g that went before it. The first part that 
of the miraculous conception was not a thing that admitted of 
publicity, and therefore the tellers of this part of the story had 
this advantage that, though th''y might not be credited, they 
could not be detected. They could not be expected to prove it, 
because it was not one of those things that admitted of proof, 
and it was inipossible that the person of whom it was told 
could prove it himself. (Pages 3 & 4). 

(5) When-eVer we read the obscene stories the voluptuous 
debaucheries, the cruel and trotuous executions, the unrelenting 
vindictiveness with which more than half the Bible is filled, it 
vtould be more consistent that we called it the word of a demon 
than the word of God. It is a history of wickedness j that has 
served to corrupt and brutalise mankind, and for nty 07vn part, 
I sincerely detest it, as I detest ..everything that is cruel. 
(Page 8.) 

(6) The Christian mythologists tell us that Christ died for the 

sins of the world, and that he came on purpose to die. Would it 
not then have been the same if he had died of a fever, or of the 
small-pox, or of old age, or of anything else (Page 10) 

(7) A religion thus interlarded with quibble, subterfuge, and 

pun, has a tendency to instruct its professors in the practice of 
these arts. They acquire the habit without being aware of the 
cause. (Page ii) 

(8) There are matters in that book said to be done by the 
express command of God, that are as shocking to humanity and 
io every idea we have of moral justice, as anything done by 
Robes-pierre, by Carrier, by Joseph-le-bon, in France, 

or by any other 

assassin in modern times. When we read in the books ascribed 
to Moses, Joshua, ect., that they ( the Isrslites ) came by 
stealth upon whole nations of people, who, as the history itself 






show^ had given them no offence, that they put aff , 
tions to the sword, that th®y spared neither age, lior 
that they utterly destroyed men, woman, and children, that &ey 
left not a soul to breathe, expressions that are repeated over ai^ 
over in those books, and that too with exulting ferocity, are we 
sure these things are facts? Are we sure that the Creator of 
man commissioned these things to be done? Are we sure that 
the books that tell us so were written by his authority? 

(Page 35 ) 


(9) And to read the Bible without horror, we must undo every 

thing that is tender, sympathising , and benevolent in the heart 
of man. ( Page 36J 

(10) Among the detestable villains that in any period of the 
world have disgraced the name of man, it is impossible to find 
a greater than Moses, if this account be true. Here is an order 
to butcher the boys, to massacre the mothers, and debauch the 
daughters. 


Let any mother put herself in the situation of those mo- 
thers: one child murdered, another destined to violations, and 
herself in the hands of an executioner, let any daughter put 
herself in the situation of those daughters, destined as prey to 
the murderers of a mother and a brother, and what will be their 
feelings? It is in vain that we attempt to impose upon nature, 
for nature will have her course, and the religion that tortures 
all her social ties is a false religion. (Page 42) 


(i i) Good heaven! it is quite another thing, it is a hook of lies, 
wickedness, and blasphemy, for what can he greater blasphemy 
than to ascribe the wickedness of man to the orders of the 
Almighty! ( Page 43 ) 

The book of Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher, is also ascrib- 
ed to Solomon, and that with much reason, if not with truth. 
It is written as the solitary reflection of a worn-out debauchee|, 
such as Solomon was, who, looking back on scenes he can lid; 
longer enjoy, cries put, all is vaidty. (Page . i. 
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Solom0n*s son^s urt amorous and foolish enough, hut 
v^ich wriniled fanaticism has called Divine. (Page 56) 

(13) When we see the studied craft of the scripture-makers, in 

making every part of his romantic book of schoolboy’s eloquence 
bend to the monstrous idea a Son of God, begotten by a 
ghost on the body of a virgin, there is no imposition we are not 
justified in ^specting them of. Every phrase and circums- 
tance are marked with the barbarous hand of superstitious 
tqrture, and forced into meanings it was impossible they could 
l{ave. The head of every chapter, and the top of every page, 
are Mazoned with the names of Christ and the Church, that the 
unwary reader might suck in the error before he began to read. 
(Page 58.) 

(14) Here then is the whole story, foolish as it'js. It is upon the 

barefaced perversion of this story that the book of Mathew 
and the impudence and sordid interests of priests in later times, 
have founded a theory which they call the Gospel, and have 
applied this story to signify the person they call Jesus Christ, 
begotten, they say, by a ghost, whom they call holy, on the 
body of a woman engaged in marriage and afterwards married, 
and whom they call a virgin seven hundred years after this 
foolish story was told — a theory which speaking for myself, I 
hesitate not to disbelieve and to say is as fabulous and as false 
as God is true. ( Page 59 ) 

(15) It is an easy thing to tell a lie, but it is difficult to sup- 
port the lie after it is told. The writer of the book of Mathew 
should have told us who the saints were that came to life again 
and went into the city, and what became of them afterwards, 
and who it was that saw them for he is not hardy enough to 
say that he saw them himself whether they came out naked, 
and all in natural buff, he-saints and she-saints, or whether they 
came full dressed, and where they got their dresses, whether they 
went to their .former habitations and reclaimed their wives, their 
husbands, and their property, and* how they were received, whe- 



they entered ejectnaents fer the recovery of tteir 
Of bfot^ht actions of' Critn*Con agamst the ritai iateilofNsrs, 
or whether they died again, or went hack to their graves alive 
and buried themselves. (Page 72) 

(16) Now if the writers of these four books had gone into any 

(lourt of Justice to prove an Alibi (for it is of the nature of ^ 
alibi that is here attempted to be proved^ namely, the absence 
of a dead body, by supernatural means), and had given their 
evidence in the same contradictory manner as it is here given 
they would have been in danger of having their ears cropped 
for perjury, and would have justly deserved it. Yet this is the 
evidence, and these are the books that have been iniposed 
upon the world as being given by the Divine inspiration, and as 
the unchangeable word of God. (Page 73) 

(1 7) The reader will see by these extracts that the authenticity 

of the books of the New Testament was denied, and the books 
treated as tales, forgeries, and lies, at the time they were 
voted to be the word of God. But the interest of the Churcb» 
with the assistance of the faggot, bore down the opposition, and 
at last oppressed all investigation. Miracles followed upon 
miracles, if we will believe them, and men were taught to say 
they believed whether they believed or not. But (by way of 
throwing in a thought) the French Revolution has excommuni- 
cated the Church from the power of working miracles, she has 
not been able, with the assistance of all her saints to work one 
miracle since the revolution began, and as she never stood in 
greater need than now, we may without the aid of divination, 
conclude that all her former miracles are tricks and lies. 
(Page 79J 

(18) Whence arose all the howid assassinations of whole na- 
tions of men, w'omen, and infants, with which the Bible is filled 
and the bloody persecutions and tortures unto death, and reH^^ks^ 
wars, that since that time had laid Europe in blood and 
whence arose they, hut from this^mpious thing called revdiM 
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it^on, and this monstrous belief that God has spoken to mep? 
31 ie lies of the Bible have been the cause of the one, and the 
lies of the Testament of the other. (Page 85 ) 

(19) Some Christians pretend that Christianity was not estab- 
lished by the sword, but of "^t period of time do they speak? 
It was impossible that twelve men could begin with the sword; 
they had not the power, but no sooner were the Professors of 
Christianity sufficiently powerful to employ the sword then they 
did so, and the stake and the faggot too, and Mohomraet could 
hot do it sooner. By the same spirit that Peter cut off the ear 
of’the high priest’s servant (if the story be true), he would cut 
off his liead, and the head of his master, had he been able. 
Besides this, Christianity grounds itself originally upon the 
Bible, and the Bible was established altogether by the sword, 
and that in the worst use of it, not to terrify, but to extirpate. 
The Jews made no converts: butchered all. The Bible is the 
fire ot the Testament, and both are called the Word of God. 
The Christians read both books, the ministers preach from both 
books, and this thjng called Christianity is made up of both. 
It is then false to say that Christianity was not established by 
the sword. The only sect that have not persecuted are the 
Quakers and the only reason that can be given for it is that 
they are rather Dfeists than Christians. They do not believe 
much about Jesus Christ, and they call the scriptures a dead 
letter. Had they called them by a worse name they had been 
nearer the truth 

What is it that we have learned from this pretended thing 
called revealed religion? Nothing that is useful to man, and , 
every thiilg that is dishonourable to his maker. (Page 85. ) 

(20) As to the fragments of morality that are irregularly and 
thinly scattered in those books, they make no part of this pre- 
t<mded thing called revesded religion. .They are the natural dic< 
tates of conscience, and the bonds by which society is held to« 
gather, and without which it cah not exist, and are nearly the 





l^ame in all religions and in all soaeties. The Te^;ai!aait 
nothing new upon this subject, and where it attem^s 4 o exo^e 
it becomes mean and ridiculous. (Page 86). , 

(ao) But the belief of a God is so weakened by being mhte 
with the strange fables of the Christian creed, and with the wifi 
adventures related in the Bible, and of the obscurity and obscen 
nonsense of the Testament, that the mind of man is bewilder® 
as in a fog 

Of all the system of religion that ever were invented thei 
is none more derogatory to the Almighty, more unedifying t 
man, more repugnant to reason, and more contradictory in itsel 
than this thing called Christianity. Too absurd for belief, tc 
impossible to convince and too inconsistent for practice, 
renders the heart torpid, or produces only atheists and fanatics 
As an Engine of power, it serves the purpose of despotism, an 
as a means of wealth, the avarice of priests, but so far as res 
pects the good of man in general, it leads to nothing here c 
here-after. (Pages 87 and 88 ) 

(21) Did we find in any other book pretending to give a sys 
tern of religion, the falsehoods,’ falsifications, contradictions, ani 
absurdities which ate to be met with in almost every page of th 
Old and New Testament, all the priests of the present day wh 
supposed themselves capable would triumphantly show the 
skill in criticisms and cry it down as a most glaring impositioi 
But since the books in question belong to their own trade an 
profession, they, or at least many of them, seek to stifle ever 
inquiry into them, and abuse those who have the honesty an 
courage to do it. 


Here are a few extracts from “ IngersoIPs Lectun 
and Essays Wattsand Co., I7 Johnson 
Court Fleet Street, London, £. C.,- 


IngersoU 


( First Series ). 


n 




(1) So, thepromise of Christ to reward those who yfr 
believe is a bribe. It is an attemp| to make aiprpt^ 

' ' ■ It - 
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|^||6e of eviiitettte. tid wfio sayi f hart he befieres, andf dees 

for the sake of the reward, coitu|tts his soul. ( Page 13 ). 

(a) And then the members of these Churches, led by Popes, 
Priests, and. Clergymen, sought out their unbelieving neighbours 
chained them in dungeons, stretched them on racks, crushed 
their bones, cut out their tongues, extinguished their eyes, 
flayed them alive, and consumed their poor bodies in flames..., 

In ail ages most priests have been heartless and relentless. 
They have calumniated and tortured. In defeat they have, 
crawled and whined. In victory they have killed. The flower 
“of pity never blossomed in their hearts and in their brain. 
justice never held aloft the scales 

They console themselves with legends and myths, have 
faith in fiction and forgery — give their hearts to ghosts and 
phantoms, and seek the aid of the non-existent. 

They put a monster — a master — a tyrant in the sky, and 
seek to enslave their fellow men. They teach the cringing 
mrtues of serfs. They abbot the courage of manly men. 
They hate the man who thinks. They long for revenge. 

They warm their hands at the imaginary fires of hell. 
(Page 13) 

(3) Many centuries ago the Church gave to Christendom a 

code of laws, stupid, unphilosophic, and brutal to the last deg- 
ree. ( Page 16 ) 

(4) I admit that the Church has preached forgiveness but 

it has never forgiven an enemy — never. Against the great and 
brave thinkers it has coined and circulated countless lies. 
Never has the Church told, or tried to tell, the truth about an 
honest foe ( Page 16) 

drhe popes and cardinals, the bishops, priests, ahd parSons 
are all useless. They produce nothing. They live on fhe 
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labodr of others. They are parasites that feed on Ihe Irlfpiteiiedb 
They are vampires that suck the blood of honest toil 
Every Church is an organised beggar. Every one lives on 
alms— *ori alms collected by force and fear. Every Orthodoat 
Church promises heaven and threatens hell and these promised 
and threats are made for the sake of alms, for revenue. Eveiy 
Church cries : “ Believe and give.” ( Page 20 ) 

(5) Most of these gods were revengeful, savage, lustful, 

and ignorant. As they generally depended upon their priests 
for information, their ignorance can hardly excite our astonish- 
ment, (Page 21) 

(6) Of course, they have always been partial to the people 

who created them, and have generally shown their partiality 
by assisting those people to rob and destroy others and to 
ravish their wives and daughters. (Page 21) 

(7) Redden your hands with human blood, blast by slander 
the fair fame of the innocent, strangle the smiling child ufon 
its mother’s^ knees, deceive, ruin, and desert the beautiful girl 
who loves and trusts you, and your case is not hopeless. For 
all this, and for all these, you may be forgi 'en. For all this, 
and for all these, that bankrupt court established by the Gospel 
will give you a discharge, but deny the existence of these 
divine ghosts, of these gods, and the' sweet and tear- 
ful face of mercy becomes livid with eternal hate. Heaven’s 
golden gates are shut, and you, with an infinite curse ringing in 
your ears, with the brand of infamy upon your brow, commence 
your endless wanderings in the lurid gloom of hell — an immort- 
al vagrant — an eternal outcast — a deathless convict. (Page 22). 

(8) The book called the Bible is filled with passages equally 
horrible, unjust, and atrocious. This is the book to be read 
in schools in order to make our children loving, kind, and 
gentle. This is the book to be recognised in bur Gofisltitutk»)k 
as the source of all authority and fULsttce. ( 
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Ma-n upon his knees before his own servant, and the. 
priest, taking advantage of the awe inspired by his supposed 
influence with the gods, made of his fellow — man a cringing hypo- 
crite and slave. Even Christ, the supposed son of God, taught 
that persons were possessed of evil spirits, and frequently ac- 
cording to the account, gavc'-proof of his divine origin and 
mission by frightening droves of devils out of his unfortunate 
countrymen. Casting out devils was his principal employment, 
and the devils thus banished generally took occasion to ack- 
nowledge him as the true Messiah, which was not only very 
k in d of them, but quite fortunate for him. The religious 
people have always regarded the testimony of these devils as 
perfectly conclusive, and the writers of the New Testament 
quote the words of these imps of darkness with great satisfac- 
tion. ( Page 28 ) 

(10) Is it possible the devil was such an idiot? Should any 
great credit be given to this deity for not being caught with 
such chaff ? Think of it ! The devil — the prince of sharpers- 
the king of cunning, the master of finesse — trying to bribe 
God with a grain of sand that belonged to God 1 ('Page 28 ). 

(11) Is the Bible civilised? 

It upholds lying, larceny, robbery, murder, the selling of 
diseased meat to strangers, and even the sacrifice of human 
beings to Jehovah. 

Is it philosophical ? 

It teaches that the sins of a people can be transferred to 
an animal,to a goat. It makes maternity an offence, for which 
a offering had to be made. 

It was wicked to give birth to a boy, and twice as wicked 
to birth to a girl. 

To make hair-oil like that used by the priests was an 
offence .punishable with death-" 
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The blood of a bird lulled over running water was rt^gsrd* 
«d as medicine. 

Would a civilised God daub his altars 'with the blood ^ 
oxen, lambs, and doves? Would he make all his priesH 
butchers ? Would he delight in the smell of burning flesh ? 

< Page 49. ) 

(13) One of the first things I wish to do is to free the 
Orthodox Clergy, I am a great friend of theirs, and, in spite of 
all they may say against me, I am going to do them a great and 
lasting service. Upon their necks are visible the marks of the 
collar, and upon their backs those of the lash. They are not 
allowed to read and think for themselves. They are taught like 
parrots, and the best are those who repeat, with the fewest 
mistakes, the sentences they have been taught. They sit like 
owls upon some dead limb of the tree of knowledge, and hoot 
the same old hoots that have been hooted for nineteen hundred 
years. Their congregations are not grand enough nor sufficient- 
ly civilised to be willing that the poor preachers shall think for 
themselves. ( 2nd Series Pages 8&9) 

(13) When I speak of God, I mean that God who prevented 

man from putting forth his hand and taking also of the fruit of the 
tree of life that he might live for ever, oithat God who multip^ 
lied the agonies of woman, increased the weary toil of man, and 
in his anger drowned a world, of that God whose altars reeked 
with human blood, who butchered babes, violated maidens enslav^ 
ed men, and filled the earth with cruelty and crime, of that 
God who made heaven for the few, -hell for the many, and ndll 
gloat for ever and ever upon the writhings of the lost'aili^' 
damned;( Page 4a ) 

(14) The believers in the Bible are loud in their denunciati«m<^ . 
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they ere prleased to call the immoral literature of the world, 
and yet few books have been published containing more morai 
filth than this inspired word of God. These stories are not 
redeemed by a single flash of [wit or humour. They never rise 
above the dull details of stupid vice. For one, I can not afford 
to soil ray pages with extracts from them, and all such portion 
of th^ scriptures I leave to be examined, written upon, and exp- 
lained by the clergy. Clergymen may know some way by which 
they can extract honey from these flowers. Until these passa- 
ges are expunged from the Old Testament it is not a fit book to 
be read by either old or young. It contains pages that no minist- 
er in the United States would read to his congregation for any 
reward whatever. There are chapters that no gentleman would 
read in the presence of a lady. There are chapters that no father 
would read to his child. There are narratives utterly unfit to be 
told, and the time will come when mankind will wonder that such 
a book was ever called inspired. ( Page 54 ) 

(15) These vile and ^///^ things were not written for the pur- 

pose of conveying and enforcing moral truth, but seem to have 
been written because the author loved an unclean thing. There 
is no moral depth below that occupied by the writer or publish- 
er of obscene books, that stain with lust the loving heart of youth. 
Such men should be imprisoned and their books destroyed. The 
literature of the world] should be rendered decent and no book 
should be published that cannot be read by and in the hearing 
of the best and purest people. But as long as the Bible is con- 
sidered as the Word of God, it will be hard to make all men too 
good and pure to imitate it, and as long as it 'is imitated there 
will be vile and filthy books. The literature of our country will 
not be sweet and clean untill the Bible ceases to be regarded as 
the production of a God. ( Pages 54 & 55 ) 

Is there any saving grace in hypocrisy ? 

(16) Will men become clean in speech by believing that God is 
unclean ? Would it not be far bett^ to admit that the BihU was 



by barbarian^ in a harbaranst 0^4 :, 

i, 55 )”rf 

(i 7) If it bore only the appearance of a serpent, it wasafl^stfe* 
ption, and could not rise above the dignity of legerdemain, fii 
it necessary to believe that God is a kind of prestidigitateof a 
sleight-of-hand performer, a magician or sorcerer ? Can it he 
possible that an infinite being would endeavour to secure the 
liberation of a race by performing a miracle that could he 
equally performed by the sorcerers and magicians of a barbarian 
king ? ( Page 58 ) 

(18) It seems to me wonderful that this God did not tell the 

King of Egypt 

that it was impossible to put a chain around the 

limbs of a slave without putting manacles upon the brain of the 
master. ( Page 59 ) 

(19) These commandments and these penalties would disgrace 

the vainest tyrant that ever sat by chance upon a throne. There 
must be some mistake. I cannot believe that an Infinite Intelig- 
ence appeared to Moses upon Mount Sinai, having with him « 
variety of patterns for making a tabernacle, tongs, snuffers, and 
dishes. ( Page 68 ) 

(20) Was it right for God not only to uphold, but to command, 

the infamous traffic in human flesh ? Could the most revengeful 
friend, the most malicious vagrant in the gloom of hell sink to a 
lower moral depth than this ? ( Page 74 ) 

(21) Why should the innocent maiden and the loving mother 
worship the heartless Jewish God ? Why should they, with pui* 
and stainless lips, read thewVe record of inspired lust ? (Page 7^ 

(22) Mohammed wrested from the disciples of the Cross the 
fairest part o*f Europe. It was known that he was an imppstse, 
and that fact sowed the seeds of distrust and infiddity in 
PiHjjiStian Worid. ( Page nfi ) 
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* ' (33) Take this old Testament, then, with all its stories of mor> 

4 er and massacre, with all its foolish and cruel fables, with all its 
infamous doctrines, with its spirit of-caste, with its spirit of hat* 
red and tell me whether it was written by a good God- If you 
will read the maledictions and curses of that book, you will think 
that God, like Lear, had divided heaven among his daughters, 
and then, in the insanity of despair had launched his curses on 
the human race. ( Page 124 ) 

(24) It was reserved for one who said, "Love your enemies”, 

to tear asunder the veil between time and eternity, and fix 
the horrified gaze of man upon the gulfs of eternal fire. The 
Nehv Testeunent is just as much worse than the Old as hell is 
worse then sleep, just as much worse as infinte cruelty is 
worse than dreamless rest, and yet the New Testament is 
claimed to be a gospel of love and peace. ( Page 124 ) 

At the bottom of every one of these conflicts you will 
find a religious question. The religion of Jesus Christ as 
preached by his Church, causes war, bloodshed, hatred, amd 
all uncharitableness, and why? Because they say a certain 
belief is necessary to salvation. ( Page 125) 

(25) If Jehovah was, in fact, God, he knew the end from the 
beginning. He knew that his Bible wotild be a breast-work 
behind which all tyranny and hypocrisy would crouch. He 
knew that his Bible would be the auction-block on which 
women would stand while their babes were sold from their arms. 
He knew that this Bible would be quoted by tyrants, that it 
would be the defence of robbers called kings, and of hypocrites 
called priests. He knew that he had taught the Jewish people 
nothing of importance. He knew that he had ‘found them 
free and left them slaves. He knew that he had never 
fulfilled a single promise made to them. He knew that, while 
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Other nations had advanced in art and science* W» ehosett 
people were savage still. He promised th'em the world* aiwl 
gave them a desert. He promised them liberty, and he ma 4 e 
them slaves. He promised them victory, and he gave them 
defeat. He said they should be kings, and he made them 
serfs. He promised them universal empire, and gave them 
exile. (Page 36) 

(26) Theology makes God a monster, a tyrant, a savage, 

makes man a servant, a serf, a slave, promises heaven to the 
obedient, the meek, the frightened, and threatens the self- 
reliant with the tortures of hell. It denounces reason and 
appeals to the passions — to hope and fear. It does not 
answer the arguments of those who attack, but resorts to sophis- 
try, falsehood, and slander. It is incapable of advancement. 
It keeps its back to the sun rise, lives on myth and miracle, 
and guards with a miser’s care the " sacred ” superstitions 
of the past. ( Page 76 and 77) 

(27) Christ went into the temple and cast out them that sold 
and bought there, and said: “It is written, my house is the house 
of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves.’’ 

“We know what we worship, for salvation is of the Jews.” 

Certainly all these passages were written by persons who 
regarded Christ as the Messiah. ( Page 96 ) 

(28) The Church must admit that the writers of the New 

Testament were uninspired men, that they made many mistakes, 
that they accepted impossible legends as historical facts, that 
they were ignorant and superstitious, that they put malevolent, 
stupid, insane, and unworthy words in the mouth of Christ, 
described him as the worker of impossible miracles, and in many 
ways stained and belittled his character. (Page 97) 

(29) Can we believe that God eveir said of any-one:“ Let his 
children be fatherless, and his wife a widow, let his children be 
continually vagabonds, and beg* let them seek their bread 
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iSVi, af their desolate places, let the extortioner catch all that he 
liath, and let the stringer spoil his Ifdbonr, let there be none tc 
extend mercy unto him, neither let there be any to favour his 
fatherless children ?” 

If he ever said these words, surely he had never heard this 
line, this strain of music, troi*^ the Hindoo: “ Sweet ist he lute 
to those who have not heard the prattle of their own children." 
(Page 107) 


We give below a few extracts from "The Truth About 


PMllip Sydney 


Jesus of Nazareth”, by Philip Sidney 
Edition 1904. 


(i) To the conscientious believer I would further say: 
you believe that in supporting Jesus and resenting any 
attack upon him you are on the side of God. Does it 
not occur to you that the basis of the theory of Chris- 
tianity is an aspersion on the Justice of God, who is 
represented as visiting the sin of Adam upon his descen- 
dents, necessitating a Redeemer against the consequences of 
God’s wrath? You can see, if you look around, what different 
beliefs to yours men can accept in faith, and this should be 
evidence to you of the value of faith which rejects inquiry be- 
cause the possessors of such faith say they are satisfied. If you 
do not use your best efforts to ascertain the truth, you may be 
supporting what is not true, and in upholding the religious views 
you now maintian you may find — and I am satisfied will surely 
find if you trust to your reason and to your common sense — that 
you have been under a delusion hitherto with regard to your 
belief, and instead of being on the side of the angels, as yotj 
fondly imagine, you are supporting whai is based on falsehood 
aud impftsturej and are, therefore, on the other side 
(Page II) 


(2) In one episode he is shown as deceiving his brothens by an 
Wltmthful statement. He is aai 4 to have had a partial success in 
the country adjoining a^areth (Galilee), but this did not laat 
long; and be is se^, lat^, anathematia^g tbpse places bf 
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luui performed hb” wimdrous wprks"’, and wluch failed te ileco^ 
nise his claims, repudiated him with apparently complete i»nam- 
mity. His miracle of raising Lazm^is wdl be shown to have hem 
a transparent fraud arranged with certain women known as 
Martha and Mary and their brother Lazarus. They were living 
in a house known as the house of Simon the Leper, which was in 
a settlement of lepers at Bethany, outside Jerusalem; and the 
characters of the women Martha and Mary may be judged from 
the fact that they were living with this leper, and one of them, 
Mary, is, in fact, called by Luke a ’’Sinner”, which means a 
prostitute. Jesus was accustomed to stay in the house with 
these people on his visits to Jerusalem, and he was there during 
his last days on earth. It was the exposure of the "Miracle ’ of 
the raising of Lazarus which led to the apprehension of Jesus 
and his condemnation. (Page 12).., 

(3) John appears to have Leen persuaded somehow that Jesus 

was a great man perhaps a Messiah; but beseems to have taken 
his part more seriously and honestly than did Jesus, as we shall 
find that John’s followers (Matt. IX. 14 and XI. 18-19 ) ®re 
said to have led an austere life of fasting and prayer, while 
those of Jesus were enjoying themselves eat’ng and drinking, 
and he and they were charged with associating themselves with 
disreputable people of both sexes, publicans and women of loose 
character, and J esus himself was called a glutton and a wine — 
bibber.tPage 26 ) 

(4) His reference, however, to himself in the “Second Com- 
ing”, as well as the Baptist’s description of him, arranged no 
doubt by Jesus himself, even if we leave out as unproven his 
answer to Caisphas the High Priest on his trial or examination, 
leave no room for doubt as to what his pretensionswere — ^preten- 
tions of such a character as could only have been put forward by 
an ignorant man as was in reality this caipenter of fJazareth. 

37), 

(5) The other Gospel writers, tpscuuplous as they mmt, 
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-ijM go this length. John even goes further, and says that Jesus 
comended his Mother to him (John) from the cross, and that 
henceforth she made her home with him, deserting her own 
children and perhaps her husband — as we do not hear that he 
was dead — to take up her abode with one of the band who had 
helped , her Son to his dcTom ! And people can credit such a 
statement as this!-(Page 49.) 


<6) I woulde ven go further than the Dean, and say that pro- 
bably the Evangelist highly approved the cunning manner in 
■which Jesus excluded his hrethern from knowing his plans. 
But this does not get over the plain fact that the means he 
took to effect this object were to say plainly that he did not 
intend to go to the feast, yet, when his brethern had gone, he 
went up secretly. 


The Dean’s attempt at Jesuistic casuistry to disguise the 
falsity of this action of Jesus is not commendable; but it should 
be said, by way of excuse, that his position was a difficult one 
and it was only by the exercise of the completest faith in his 
Lord that he may have been able to suppress his own convictions 
as an honest man(Page 54 ) 


(7) We are told that many who were present believed inth is 
miracle, but some went straight away and told the Pharisees 
of the occurrence. These were the unbelievers, the men for whose 
special benefit the miracle was worked, as Jesus indicated. 
They were present, and witnessed the entire proceedings; and, be- 
ing sensible men, saw through the whole wretched business, and 
they actually dared to report it at once, these men who stood by 
and watched every movement of this Son of God; and unlike 
the thief on the cross, who had no difficulty, so it is said, in 
recognising at once his divinity, they saw nothing but the im- 
poster, and they acted accordingly. (Page 71 ) 


(8) It is clear, when all the stories are examined, that the two 

4t 

women, the conspirators in the raising of their brother Lazarus, 
the sisters Martha and Mary, living in the house of Simon the Le- 
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per, were' of the lowest class, and it therefore fallows that wom^, 
of this character were the women whom Jesus loved, and^di whom 
Dean Farrar says: "No where in all probability, did Jesus spend 
more happy hours than in the quiet house of that little family alt 
Bethany, which we were told by St: John he loved. Of course, it 
is not objectionable that good men should have sympathy with 
unfortunate women of this class, and show it; but to live with 
them, and find his greatest pleasure, as the Dean indicates, in 
their society what does this say for the tastes and character of 
the man who has been held up to us as a model man, the 
perfection of virtue — Jesus of Nazareth,? (Page 82) 

(9) That Luke knew very well who the” Sinner” was who afio- 
inted Jesus is evident from his story (X. 38 — 42), where he re- 
presents Jesus entering into” a certain village”, and a certain 
women named Martha received him into her house, *md she had 
a sister called Mary, which also sat at the Lord's feet and heard 
his word. But Martha was cumbered about much serving, and 
she came up to him and said “Lord, dost thou not care that my 
sister did leave me to serve alone ?Bid her therefore, that she help 
me. But the Lord answered and said unto her: Martha, thou art 
anxious and troubled about many things: but one thing is needful 
for Mary hath chosen the good part, which "hall not be taken 
away from her.” Now, this incident, which Luke is careful, in the 

manner customary with him, not to mention as occurring in the 
house at Bethany, calling it only ” a certain village’ ” may help 

to explain a good deal when we remember the character of thes# 
two women. Martha was jealous of Mary. What more would be. 
needed to inflame Martha’ s jealousy than the reply of Jesus to 
her complaint ? And what will not a jealous woman do ? Was it, 
then Martha who exposed Jesus in regard to the miracle of raising 
Lazarus? Perhaps she told Simon, and, if so, this would account 
for the passionate scene occurring later of Mary anointing the 
man whose preference for her had brought down on him her sister's 

wrath and the resulting exposure and condemnation; and it would 
also explain the disciple’s evident disgust wj^h these women who$tt 

<;onnei:tion with Jesus had brought ail^out bis downf^l. andin^.iRi 
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end to the "good time®" they w#e appoirently having, domg no. 
tpotk, but simply going about eating and drinking at other 
peoples, expense. (Page 85) 

(10) In dealing with the triumphant entry into Jerusalem, I 
have pointed out that JesuS, i;^»*ording to John’s account, had 
to go into hiding on the day of his entry. His place of seclu- 
sion on this occasion was Bethany and its neighbourhood, and 
Luke xxii. 36 says: “Then saith he unto them. He that hath a 
purse, let him take it and likewise his scrip ; and he that hath no 
aword, let him sell his garment and buy one.” And verse 38: 
“ They said, Lord, behold here are two swords; and he said unto 
them, it is enough”. He is here inhourly expectations of arrest, 
and he, the son of God, who could call legions of angels to his 
aid, is obliged to have recourse to swords; for his protection. 
And this is the man of , 'peace, who taught, a man strike 
you on one cheek, turn to him the other”. It is only Luke 
who tells us of the swords, 'and then he proceeds to describe 
the 'agony ’ when he prayed that the “ Cup ” should be remov- 
ed from him. All this seems very human, the swords indicating 
the resolve to defend himself from arrest, and then the “agony” 
following, in which he realises his danger and prays that his life 
may be spared. This is so inconsistent with any idea of the 
conduct to be expected of the son of God that believers have 
been-obliged to find various solutions of the mystery. (Page 
106)... 

(ii) And the fact that Jesus did not show the courage in the 
face of death which “ trembling old men, and feeble maidens, 
and timid boys,” as the Dean says, have shown, is simply ex- 
plainable by the circumstance that they were dying honestly, 
With clear consciences, believing that they had done their duty; 
while he was confronted with the thoughts of the life of decep-* 
tion he had been leading. (Page 108) 

(la) Anckbis is the evideiice furnished to Convince us that Jesus 
rows from the deadi aud by so doing proved himself to be titt soit 
«i Ood. bflitli# fhMb I tm awatt, afiptiltflg: to tlMi OMf* 
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flidn sefi^e or teasott til sdttte ]^o^le, Hrfio ml! c6Sfttmti*i to MU 
their faith in Jesus in spHe of all dVidettCes to the contrary} hut 
it is to be hoped that intelligent and hottest men will ccasd tO 
giVe the sanction Of their tacit acceptance of, or countenance td, 
a religion which is associated with the name of such an impostot 
as was this man Jesus, in view of the fact that the religion is 
responsible for not only presenting the Creator of the Universe 
to us in the odious light of a remorseless tyrant, punishing his 
creatures for a' fault said to have been committed by the first 
man thousands of years ago, but also because this religion is 
responsible for the hitter animosity of which history presents such 
bloody records, and which animositry is still observable everywhere 
throughout Christendom, between people cf the different creeds 
composing Christianity, besides introducing dissensions, into 
both public and private life, and verifying in full the proclama- 
tion of the man himself, his only true prophecy. Matt, x 34*5 
“Think not that I am come to send peace on earth. I came 
not to send peace, but a sword. For I come to set a man at va- 
riance against his father, and the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own household”. Also (Verse 
21): “ And the brother shall deliver up the Vother to death, 

and the father the child, and the children shall rise up against 
their parents and cause them to be put to death”. 

This is a worthy mission for the son of God, and they are 
truly sensible people who lend their aid to such a mission. 

(Page 131) 

(13) This possession by evil spirits, which was an article Of 
belief with the followers of Jesus, was akin to the belief in witchi- 
craft which existed till quite recently even among the well infm*. 
med, and is still extant in some places, only a short time since 
i story was published of a woman in Ireland being burnt to 
death by her own relatives itt the belief that she was a witeb, m 
Switched. Yet intelligeiit men and women still listen 
to the stories of the wittent aboM toe Oistiog 
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i)einons such as those whose name was " legion,” and who-*- bjr 
^nnission of Jesus— took possession of about two thousand 
swine, and the swine ran violently down a steep place into the 
sea, and perished in the waters. We are told that this occur* 
rence brought out the " Whole city ” (Matt. viii. 28-34) to 
meet Jesus and beg him to ,ii!i,ye their country; which seems a 
natural request from the owners of the swine, except that one 
wonders why they refrained from pitching Jesus and his disciples 
into, the sea after the swine, which would have been the pro- 
bable result had such an [occurrance happened with ordinary 
human beings. (Page 151) 

(14) Jesus himself abstained from matrimony, though, as we 

have seen, this did not prevent his associating with women 
whose character was such that we are not justified from the evi- 
dence available in saying that his friendship with them was en- 
tirely of a platonic nature. (Page 156) 

(15) He sent forth his disciples empowering them to treat all 
manner of sickness, and gave them general instructions, conclu- 
ding with verse 16: “ Behold I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves, be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves”. What are we to think of this as a rule of conduct 
for men? What is meant by the wisdom of the serpent? We 
know that he had the Bible at his finger ends, and was conti- 
nually quoting from it. Then let us see what the Bible says 
about the wisdom of the serpents. Gen. iii. commences: “Now 
the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field that the 

. Lord God had made”. Here, then, we have the ideal of con- 
duct prescribed for his followers, and which, as a natural conse- 
quence, was his own ideal. They were as sheep going among 
wolves and the wolves — ^that is, their fellow-men — must be con- 
fronted with a dove-like innocence of appearance as a mask for 
the subtlety or craft beneath: Can we imagine a more naked 
avowal of hypocrisy than this? It is put forward, however, 
without concealment, beyond the substitution of the word 
“ wise ” for “ sid>tlb” mid tbeit Is no room for doubt that neither 
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The question of the sanity of Jesus is raised by Mail; 
ai; " And when his friends heard of it, they went to lay hol4 <>l 
him for they said he is beside himself.” 

The assumption by any man in our day of any special MK 
lationsbip with God would be certainly regarded as a clear proof 
of insanity. It is not infrequent to find lunatics who 
themselves to be persons of august rank, and some have l^lik 
known to believe themselves to be Jesus Christ himself. Lunh^ 
tics are often mcHiomaniacs, and sane enor^h except on oiw 
particular subject. It is, of course, quite possible that Jesus 
may have been rendered insane by continual dwelling on reli. 
gious matters, and was, perhaps object to, "exaltations” of 
mind, causing him to indulge extravagant ideas of himself. Hi* 
natural tastes, however, were not of an elevated kind, as we 
from the character of the company he preferred; but he combbl* 
ed sufficient intelligence or cunning with hts madness to enable 
him to keep together a few followers, who were ignorant men 
«md easily impressed, and who, to judge from incidents such af 
when Salome made an application to Jesus for special preference 
for her sons John and James, and from Peter’s question in Math 
xix. 2 % "Behold, we have forsaken all and followed thee; what 
shall we have therefore?” expected some immediate benefit or 
reward of a temporal character. This is confirmed by their 
{U'ompt desertion of their master, and Peter’s persistent repudi* 
ation of any knowledge of him aft^ his arrest, showing that ui 
their opinion, there is nothing more to be gained by fdlowing 
him. The suggestion of insanity woidd explain some things Ui 
the actions of Jesus which are peculiar, as, for instance, bis 
apparent expectation of some sign being vouchsafed from 
on high at the crucifixtion, and the despairing ciy, in the 
sence of any such sign, of " My God, My God| why hast thou 
forsaken me?** which, as !>ean^ Farrar says, is urtfathomable as 
the cry 6f a divinity such as the Dsim helStietf fesos to be. 
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! 3 The eH<^nMkble ww to take cl tht presiimptnnr of 
Jesus .in calling'hifflSdlf the son of God is that he was insane. 
This may not be an agreeable notion to those who have accepted 
liis pretensions but they have thfemselves to blame if they have 
allowed themselves to be persuaded to abandon the exercise of 
reason and common sense, and’to accept in “ faith ” the incre- 
dible and preposterous stories which have been handed down in 
'support of these pretensions, under the delusion that this suppr- 
ession of reason and exaltation of " faith ” is not only required 
of them, but is actually one of the highest forms of virtue, 
(Page 189) 

Here are a few extracts from “ The Creed of Christen- 
' W. R- Greg dom ” by W. R. Greg, Edition 1905. 

( I ) We are required to believe that Jehovah, the Ruler of 
nil Worlds, the Pure, Spiritual, Supreme, Ineffable Creator of 
the Universe— Our Father who is in Heaven — so blundered in 
the creation of man, as to repent and grieve, and find it necess- 
ary to destroy His own work — selected one favoured people from 
the rest of His children — sanctioned fraud — commanded cruelty 
fcontended, and for a while in vain, with the magic of other Gods, 
tvrestled bodily with one patriarch, ate cakes and veal with anot- 
her — sympathised with and shared in human passions — and mani- 
fested “scarcely one untainted moral excellence — and we are 
required to do this painful violence to our feelings and our under- 
'standings, simply because these coarse conceptions prevailed 
■some thousand years ago among a people whose history, as 
^written by themselves, is certainly not of a nature to inspire us 
with any extroardinary confidence in their virtues or their intel- 
lect. They were the conceptions prevalent among the Scribes 
and Pharisees, whom Jesus denounced as dishonourers of religion 
and corrupters of the Law, and who crucified Him for endeavour- 
ing to elevate them to a pure faith. ( Page 48 ) ...; 

• ( 2 ) And the representations given of the God of Abraham, 

and of his proceedings during the lives of the three Patriarchs, 
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are so mean and material that it is' difficirit to cooceiw .howa 
Icnowledge of one true God, Maker of Heaven and £artil| coidd 
have been ascribed to them. God appears to Abraham with two 
angels in the form of men [ they are spoken of as “three men^* 3 
sits at the door of his tent — partakes of his repast— is angry at the 
laughter of Sarah, and an altercation takes place between them, 
after which Hediscusses with him the case of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and informs him that He is going down thither to see whether 
the reports which have reached him are correct. ( Page 6s ) 

Therefore, considered as a reward, it is contradictory and 
absurd, considered as the renewal of an interrupted mission it 
involves an unworthy and monstrous conception of God’s Pro- 
vidence, considered as an attestation to the Messiahship of 
Jesus, it is an attestation to an error, considered as a sanction 
and a corroboration of his doctrines, it is, or ought to be, super- 
fluous. [ Page III ] 

( 3 ) To suppose that an All-wise Being would alter his 
designs and modes of proceeding at the entreaty of an unknow- 
ing creature, is to believe that compassion w'ould change his 
wisdom into foolishness. [ Page I2i ] 

Yet the plain expression of the Book of Common Prayer 
“ Neither take Thou vengeance of our sin, ’’-embodies the real 
signification attached to the prayer for forgiveness, by all who 
attach any definite signification to their prayers. Now, this expr- 
ession is an old Testament or a Pagan expression, and can only 
be consistently and intelligibly used by those who entertain the 
same low ideas of God as the ancient Greeks and Hebrews ent- 
ertained-that is, who think of Him as an irritable, -jealous, and 
avenging Potentate. [ Page 125 J 

Here are some extracts from “Christianity and Evolution,” 
Arthur B. Moss, by Arthur B. Moss, London. 

( I ) The undeniable faqt that the first Christians .were 
the greatest liars and forgerers that had ever been in the whole 
world, and that the^ actually stopped' at nothing,, 
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tp hav? ken. ^I»wl 4 kve h^::ik provoke thq Roiuap 
Qpifprpm)ip|t ^ depart feom k uqiyqrsal inaxims of jtpleratipii, 
l^iaraiHyi iudjfferenpe.... ....... .The qse pf t^e torture jtq 

f»tort (tpufmipn aud the php|pe of wonaen was in lifce manppf, 

al^irept to thp Remap character.” [ Page 5<S ] 

P? ) Ppt was the resurrection a fact ? Like all other extra- 
Oi^inaiy stprips, its truth or falsehood must be decided by refer- 
ence to its reasonableness, its conformity to human experience, 
and by the weight of evidence that can be brought in support of, 
pnfl we must be careful in the examination of such evidence. In 
thp early ages, we must remember Christians did not hesitate 
to forge evidence to suit their purpose. But most of these forger- 
ies, as Gibbon points out, are now “wisely abandoned” by Chris- 
tians themselves. ( Page 69 ) 

( 3 ) Mosheim says that very disreputable methods werp 
adopted in order to induce people to 'embrace Christianity; fear, 
fraud, forgery, and force being among them. He denounces 
the endless fraud of those odious impostors who were so far 
destitute of all principles as to enrich themselves by the igno- 
rance and errors of the people. Rumours were artfully spread 
abroad of prodigies and miracles to be seen in certain places 
(a trick often practised by the heathen priests), and the design 
of these ^reports was to draw the populace in multitudes to 
these places, and to impose upon their credulity. I^or was this 
all ; Certain tombs were falsely given out for the sepulchres of 
st^ints and confessors. The list of the saints was augmented by 
fictitious names, and even robbers were converted into martyrs 
A whole volume would be requisite to con- 
tain an epumeration oj the yanops frapds which 
'ptf tmd with success tp 
was almqf t ppti^^ly 
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^feo|)ie u'nder thfeir feet, they alSo e^tiraV^^liMf, alSi' M 

iHeir condifct were anrogailt and oVefbe&nhg io\^ai^^‘ 

Theddbsius, one df the )#6rst emf>efOrS, wate the biitdNbSI' 
df all the petsfecutors of heretics, ahd in his reign i^sn^ no teil 
than fifteen edicts against them. Heretical teachers Were fine#, 
aihd their goods confiscated, and for expressing an opinion fO' 
the effect that the nature of Christ was different froto that Of 
the Father, a ritan was forbidden to benefit by a wlMj or to 
make one for the disposal of his own property ! fPage S6 

( 4 ) The moment Christians were in a position of authority th^ 
wielded the sword and adopted all sorts of disreputable meanO,- 
including bribery and persecution, to win converts to their faith. 
No wonder Christianity made rapid advancement ! In' the fifth 
century Clovis, King of France, followed the example Of Coiis* 
tantine and embraced Christianity, and probably for a similar 
reason viz., because he found it of service to him in cloakii^' 
his crimes and aiding him in extending his empire. fTage 88.^ 

Christianity continued to spread, and m the sixth century 
it had extended its power among the barbarous tribes of the 
East and West. Threats and bribery were again the chief me- 
thods of conversion, and were found perfectly efficacious. 

The wealth of the Church augmented rapidly, but with this 
iricreased prosperity a rapid decline of learning tOok plUce. 
CfreCk literature was neglected, and philosophy banished entires 
ly from the seminaries. This is what we should naturally ek|>i 
eet, for theological arrogance and learning do ndt go well to- 
gifther. Nor wais' this the woM. In the sevMJtli centiuy 
Idkrtiing appears fU haV'e almUSt vunisfee'd, UHd nfUny oflhe hlie' 
hdpit W’Cr'e sb'illJterate that they* d&Utd' UUl 

edirSi^'. Inffi^s CCfitlUf Eortifede V. 
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protection, and thus the Church became a place of ' safety 'lor 
murderers, bandits, and other disreputable characters. In the 
eighth century Charlemagne (A. D. 772) turned his attention 
towards Germany, not only with a view of subduing a spirit of 
revolt, which from time to time troubled the empire, but also 
with the intention of converting'ihe people to the Christian re- 
ligion. By fire and sword both of these ends were ultimately 
accomplished. War after War took place, and after these 
encounters the defeated races found “ their attachment to the 
superstition of their ancestors was so warmly combated by the 
allurements of reward, by the terror of punishment and by the ira- 
^perious language of victory, that they suffered themselves to be 
baptised, though with inward reluctance, by the missionaries 
which the emperor sent among them for that purpose. While 
the soldiers converted the heathen with the sword, the clergy 
abandoned themselves to luxury, gluttony, and lust. Never- 
theless, Christianity made great headway ! Then arose the 
belief — which finds adherents even to this day — that the best 
way to atone for crime is to make gifts to the Church. By 
this means the Church became extremely wealthy. Nor was 
this its only source of wealth, far various kings made presents 
of land to bishops and other dignitaries of the Church, with a 
view of winning their favour. 

The ninth and tenth centuries showed no improvement in 
the condition of learning or the conduct of the clergy. Mos- 
heim says; “The impiety and licentiousness of the greater part 
of the clergy arose at this time to an enormous height, and 
stand upon record in the unanimous complaints of the most 
candid and impartial writers of the century. In the East 
tumult, discord, conspiracies, and treason reigned uncontrolled, 
and all things were carried by violence and force. These 
abuses appeared in many things, but particularly in the election 

of the patriarchs of Constantinople.... In the Western 

provinces the bishops were becopie voluptuous and effeminate 
to a' very high degree. They passed their livtes amidst Ahe spien- 
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dojl^of courts and the pleasures of a luxurious indolence which 
corrupted their taste, extinguished their real and rendered them 
iri'Capable of performing the solemn duties of their function,' 
while the inferior clergy were sunk in licentiousness, minded 
nothing but sensual gratifications, and infected with the most 
heinous vices the flock whom it was the very business of their 
ministry lO preserve or to deliver from the contagion of ini-* 
quity. Besides, the ignorance of the sacred order was, in many 
places, so deplorable that few of them could either read or write, 
and still fewer were capable of expressing their wretched notions 
with any degree of method or perspicuity.” (Pages 90 and 91. 

(5 ) In this century the “Holy Crusade” against the “infidels” 
was commenced, and all Europe was deluged with innocent 
blood. Men, women, and children poured eastward in that 
first crusade, and this mixed vanguard of the coming army of 
warriors was led by Peter the Hermit and Gaultier Sansavoir. 
This vanguard was a “ motely assemblage of moi J's, prostitutes, 
artists, labourers, lazy tradesmen, merchants, boys, girls, slaves, 
malefactors, and profligate debauchees.” “ It was princi- 
pally composed of the lowest dregs of the multitude, who were 
animated solely by the prospect of spoil and plunder, and hoped, 
to make their fortunes by this holy campa.gn.” On the way 
to the Holy land “this infernal rabble” was guilty of the most 
horrible crimes. More than half a million of people lost their 
lives in this religious war in the first few years of the compaign, 
but the number massacred, from the first crusade in 1096 to 
the last in 1270, was so vast as to be beyond computation. 
(Pages 91 and 92) 

( 6 ) The conclusion of the whole matter is therefore this that 
of the alleged utterances of Jesus those which have a semblance 
of originality are almost entirely of a mischievous or impracti- 
cable character, while those which are susceptible of being 
usefully put into practice in daily life are not only not original, 
but have been uttered by a long line of religious reformers ant-j 
ecedent to the Christian era. (Page 110) . ^ 
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We below aonw fflcicaeto horn **Tfae Religion of Wo* 

man/’ by Joseph Mecabe, Second Inu 
Joaopli Kaeabe and nresslon, with an introduction by Lady 

Lady Dixie. Florence Dixie. 

(1) Upon the stem rock of research Science has stretched 

the Bible and mercilessly dissected it. With what result ? With 
this. It has proved /Aa/ tissues are shams. It has un- 
masked its inventions, and it has made clear that its foundations 
are Ignorance and Superstition. This being so, shall women 
continue to bolster up a lie? ( Page 8 ) 

(2) Superstition has asserted, proclaimed, and enforced the 
subjection of woman, and enjoined its continuance in obedience 
to the precepts of the Bible, falsely called the word of God. 

Abominable falsehood ! The Bible is the Word of man, 
and the God therein is this creature deified. Into the lips of 
that Deity man has breathed his ignorant thoughts and selfish 
desires, chief of which was the possession of woman as a slave. 
(Page 8) 

( 3 ) If the man — made God has made his creator so wretched, 
is it not time this latter deposed him and raised in his place one 
who shall bring about the Brotherhood of Man? ( Page g). 

(4) We must divest ourselves of all foregone conclusions, of all 
question-begging reverences, and look the facts of the universe 
steadily in the face. If tbeists will but do this, what they will 
see vnll astonish them. They will see that if there is anything 
at the back of His vast process with a consciousness and a pur- 
pose in any way resembling our own - a Being who knows what 
be wants, and his doing his best to get it - he is, instead of a 

and all wise God, a scatter-brainedf setist-poTserfttl, setni^ 
W^joteni monster. ( Page 79 J[ 

There are natures so diseased, so perverted by the spiff* 
toial^selfishness of Cbebtiair teasehkig as popularly conceived^ aw 

debased by an ^mnremettt'that ha» reiHattied potsonoas 
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oni/t the wiioife den^ein of i*te Ghtitch, tfiAt tfifey «lt», atnrf wltf, 
a«t viciously atirf antntd%ent(y wReH the vicflent and ^rtidft 
dorb^ have been reahoved. They never really did act {Spiritual^. 

(Tsge 89; 

(6) Now, it may be that the future will decide to believe in 
this impersonal and diffused Deity of these modern religious 
tbmkers; and it may very well be that it will regard even this as 
no more than the vanishing ghost of the dead God. (Page 90JI’ 

What part the Churches will play in this depends solely 
on themselves. Because they at present insist on complicating 
our life with their speculations about a life beyond, because 
they tend to produce insincerity, which is poison to our social 
organism, humanitarians are ignoring them more and m0r6. 
And until they have utterly ceased to lead the world astray 
from the task of its own advancement, until they have ceased 
to divert our resources and energies from the solid work of life 
to the futile tasks of worship and prayer, we shall oppose them 
relentlessly. In a spirit of sacred and healthy impatience — ^that 
spirit in which the great French nation is now casting off its 
Church-mankind will tolerate a clergy no longer. (Page 91 ^ 

It seems to me that this new “religious” feeling, which is 
consulted by the bodies I have named, is only the lingering 
impression of the profound and world-old illusion which found 
its last and highest form in Christianity. ( Page 91 & 92 J... 

We give below some extracts From “The Bible in 

IffoOabe Europe,” by Joseph Mc-CABE Edition 

1907. 

(i) The Migne edition of Optatuss’ history of DonatiSt 
schism in Africa contains some civic documents that put in a 
painful light the condition of the African Church during and just 
dfter the last persecution. The charges of fraud, perjury, theft, afldd 
ffedne case J'mutder, which are fhereproved-against most 
Bishops lit One pfovincO, rtrast ihtketB* hesitate before wo ikkkpc 
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the idyllic picture of the persecuted African Christians that) 
Newman gives in his Callista'. -St.- Augustine’s later works and. 
sermons betray that their less offensive vices continued to, 
evade the Church's discipline; nor may we assume that the 
Church of Tertullian and St. Cyprian was exceptionally 
corrupt. (Pages 15 & i6 ) 

(2) It is a matter of common historical knowledge that this 
hope was not realised. Mr. Lecky, who seems eager at every 
moment to temper the severity of the historical facts for the 
tender religous reader, is bound to confess that “the two 
centuries after Constantine are uniformly represented by the 
fathers as a period of general and scandalous vice” (ii. 16) 
suad that Christianity “ proved itself altogether unable to 
regenerate Europe” until recent times — until the re-birth of hum- 
anism. Dean Milraan cannot dissent from that verdict. With 
what pleasant anticipation the learned cleric approached his 
task of u,.scribing the triumph of Christianity we can only 
conjecture, but his first glow of rhetoric quickly dies away. He 
finds that “ evil was too profoundly seated in the habits of the 
Roman world to submit to the control of religion.” To the 
profane observer it has always been a matter of perplexity how 
the action of a super-natural power has ever experienced the 
same check before more obstinate impediments as a merely 
natural moral agency does, but one may express some surprise 
that a divine so readily admits this. In point of fact, the dis- 
tressed historian has soon to record that the main cause of its 
impotence was the corruption of Christianity itself, especially 
of the clergy. He finds little but “ melancholy and disgraceful 
contests ” in the Eastern Church, and a progressive moral 
degeneration in Europe. Nor does he have recourse to the 
customary ruse of laying everything on the shoulders of the 
invading barbarians. With most creditable candour he admits 
that, “ in the conflict or coalition of barbarism with Roman 
Christianity all its ferocity, with none of its generosity or mag- 
nanimity Christianity has given to barbarism hard^ 
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more than its superstition and its hatred of. heretics and xahe*, 
Ilevers.” ( Pages 20 and 21 ) 

' (3) St. Jerome’s account of the morals of Christian Rome is 

terrible — consecrated virgins living m the same house, “if not the* 
same bed " as clergies; priests who have sought the position 
in order to get easier access to women, or for the hunting of the 
fortunes of widows and widowers; vice everywhere under the 
mantle of religion. St. Jerome, in the fourth century, implores 
his virgin-pupil never to remain in the solitary company of a 
priest, and to avoid all intercourse with Christian widows and 
matrons. Salvianous, a priest of Marseilles of the fifth century, 
urges again and again that the slaves and the barbarians shame Ch- 
ristian by their inferiority in vice: “ Besides a very few who avoid 
evil, what is almost the whole body of Christians but a sink of 
iniquity ? How many in the Church will you find that are not 
drunkards, or adulterers, or fornicators, or gamblers, or robbers 
or murderers or all together? ( iii. 9 ). Gregory of Tours, in 
the sixth century, describes a world which is, says Mr. Lecky, 

“ absolutely anarchical.” Even in the east, where there are no 
barbarian inroads, there is profound decay. In the third cen- 
tury St. Gregory of Nyssa calls Palestine, the Mecca of Chris- 
tendom, ” a hot bed of debauchery “ ( f'p. ii.) , dwells with 
horror on the adulteries, robberies, and murders perpetrated 
there, and says that “ nowhere else is there so great a propensity 
to shed blood for money.” Five centuries later we find St. 
Bofinace (ep. Ixiii) warning the Archbishop of Canterbury that 
English women who have set out for Jerusalem are to be found 
in prostitution and adultery in almost every town between 
London and Palestine. And in the intervening centuries the 
history of the Eastern Church is filled up with the sanguinary 
conflicts of monks and sects, while Procopious furnishes, in his 
Secret Life, a picture of the moral temper of the eastern capital. 
(Pages 23 and 24) 

(4) A great Christianhistorian, Herder, confessed long ago that 
“ Christian veracity’* was dangerously parall^ to “ PwiV 
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Mil?' ; aM it is ttftly E fe# ftiitU sm^fe 0116 of, but leadihg 
Christian journals bemoaned, in editoriail dignity, “ the lack dt 
honesty ” in apologetic literature. It is these facts that force 
upon the secular historian the painfiU duty of giving prominence 
to the less pleasant pages of the Christian record. ( Pages 35 
and a6 

^5' Mr. Lecky, carefully advancing the singular concession to 
his religious readers that the Dark Ages were superior to 
Greece in regard to chastity and to Rome in regard to the 
inffiction of suffering — statements which are amply refuted by his 
own work — goes on to say that “ the influence of theology for 
centuries numbed and paralysed the intellect of Europe,” and 
that the ” pagan literature of antiquity and the Mohammadan 
school of science were the chief agencies in resuscitating the 
dormant energies of Christendom”. Dean Milman, with a 
natural reluctance to be so explicit as to the earlier period, 
notices *^he modern advance, and says ; ” This progressive 

development of Christianity seems the inevitable consequence 
of man’s progress in knowledge, and in the more general 
dissemination of that knowledge” (i. i3 ). ( Page-26) 

(6) With the growth of the Christian Church, new and strange 
actors came on the scene. Its prodigal charities had attached 
to its cause thousands of the most violent and least intellectual. 
A few miles away, on the bleak Nitrian hills, other thousands, 
equally violent and equally ignorant, fed their fanaticism with 
vague charges of heresy and paganism. Armies of ragged 
monks besieged the schools, tore the flesh of the venerable 
Hypatia from her bones with oyster shells, and demolished the 
princely institutes and the priceless treasures of culture. After 
the pagans they fell on heretics, schismatics, and opponents of 
their protecting prelates. The floors of Christian temples were 
spattered with blood. Whole provinces were rendered hideous 
by the encounters of sectarian rivals. The most beautiful 
(idlfices of the dhy^ #ei^e theSr art-tretohre 
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(7) Who, after this, will question Mr. Lecky’s thesis that the 
period of Catholic ascendancy is, “ on the whole, one of th§ 
most deplorable in the history of the human mind." ( Pajge 

33 ) 

(8) Unhappily that attitude is too notorious -to-day to impose 

on us a laboriQus investigation. Whewell’s verdict is the most 
moderate expression that any informed student can pen: 
" During a considerable period of the history of the Christian 
Church, and by many of its principal authorities, the study 
of natural philosophy was not only, disregarded, but dis- 
commended.” It is of little use here for Montalembert to 
discover that an occasional abbot indulged in the study of 
optics or astronomy. The Church took up a determined 
official attitude in the matter, and it restricted the development 
of science for five ceturies, to the incalculable prejudice of 
civilisation.( Pages 49 and 50 ) 

(9) Yet few monks paid the slightest attention to research : 
those who did so with profit were almost always persecuted : 
ecclesiastical authorities forbade them, time after time, to 
pursue it ; and the courageous laymen who did so did it at the 
peril of their lives. 

I do not intend to go over the familiar story of Galileo and 
the restriction of astronomy and geography. While contemning 
physical inquiry, the Fathers had establishd a considerable numbof 
of physical theorems on texts of Scripture. The fortunes of 
astronomy are well known. Geography was equally hampered. 
St. Augustine and the other Fathers denied the existence of 
the Antipodes. Christ had sent his apostles to 2^11 nations ":they 
had not gone to the Antipodes: &tgo — When a German bishop, 
Virgilius, attempted to revive the truth as it had been previou^. 
hf )4, Pop^ denopcfid to 
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Iperverse, iniquitous, and against his own sou!.” Inthe enlightened 
fourteenth century the Church burned the astronomer Ceccod 
Ascole, for this and other errors; and the most venerable 
and philanthropic doctor of Padua, Peter of Abano, only escaped 
the Inquisition by death.. Nor was the older Church alone to 
blame. Luther said of Coprenicus “This fool wishes to reverse 
the entire science of astronomy, but sacred Scripture tells us that 
Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, and not the earth.” 
Calvin and Melanchthon ( who taught physics at Witenberg, 
and discovered demons in the whole range of physical phen- 
omena) agreed with him. Even in the light of the eighteenth 
century we find Wesley opposing the Copernican system as 
tending towards infidelity.” 

The career of the young twin sciences, Physics and 
Chemistry, was watched with the same Herodian jealousy and 
hostility. Men who had an aptitude for those sciences, like 
Albert the Great and Roger Bacon, men who would undoubtedly 
have brought on the age of science long before ninteenth 
century, were discouraged and persecuted. Albert the Great 
was diverted to theological study. The story of Roger Bacon’s 
sufferings is well known. It Is with incredible levity that some 
apologists now appeal to these men as examples of the Church's 
beneficent service to humanity. In 1 163 Ale.xander III. forbade 
“the study of physics or of the laws of the world” to all clerics the 
one set of men who had leisure and opportunity for study. The 
Dominican Order, which now boasts its Albert the Great, in 
1 243 forbade any of its members to study medicine or natural 
philosophy; in 1287; they included chemistry in the prohibition. 
(Page 54) 

(10) Both these students started from the data of Aristotle and 
the Arabs, with whose works they were familiar. Both of thejn 
were paralysed by the Church and by their Orders, and men of 
similar gifts were deterred from following them. ( Pages 5 4 
and 55) 

(i For some centaries they persued their reseradhes in fear 
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of their lives. In 1317 John XXlI, issued a solenitt 
Spondent Pariter, against the alchemists (Page 55).., 

(12) The cry of our Oxford monks and divines as they scatte- 
red before Roger Bacon’s chemical experiments, “ Down with 
the magician ”, resounded harshly through the land. In a 
world where religion had become one vast and complex system 
of magic, the charge of magic was levelled as the most deadly 
one could raise. In obscure chambers, with windows anxious- 
ly boarded up, the pioneers of modern science continued their 
work at the peril of their lives. In the fifteenth century 
( H37'*523) hull after bull was fulminated against them. 

( Pages 55 and 56 ) 

(13) The reformation brought no change in the clerical atti- 
tude, and this most beneficent and valuable science ( in medicine 
and industry) only came to its maturity in deadly conflict with the 
Churches. As late as 1624 the Parliament of Paris, instigated 
by the theological faculty, prohibited, under severe penalties, 
the improved chemical research that had been begun there. 
The great early discoverer, Basil Valentine ( of Erfurt ), had to 

. conceal his achievements, and live as a simple apothecary, 
though his remarks on the gases in mines nd on ventilation 
were of great moment. { Pages 56 and 57 ) 

(14) With this material before us a verdict is possible; and 1 

leave it to the reader to decide whether the services in this 
department of ten centuries of learned and leisured monks are 
a fitting dischaige of their powers, and what the Bible has done 
in connection with the grow'th of the most characteristic and 
important element of modern civilisation. ( Page 57 ).. 

( 1 5) F rom Persia and Assyria it had brought to Europe a belief 
in the ubiquity of demons that can best be realised by taking 
as a parallel the modern theory of the ubiquity of the microbe. 
The New Testament explicitly sanctioned the belief. The Fat- 
hers expounded it luxuriantly; and, as the innumerable deities 
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flf .Rome aed Grmogf #nd this Teuli^pic reJigions inta ika 
category of denic«» on tjie oniwary lules M religwis evoliMiailt 
Europe soon became peopled with an army of fallen angels that 
could not have found standing room on all the needles in Chris- 
tendom. They took over the whole of [the wheather, the whole 
range of diseases of man and Deast, the growth of the crops, 
all underground minerals; , every thing connected with produc- 
tion. They paralysed agriculture and industry; and, though 
the Church had not created them, it dealt heavy blows at 
every scholar who tried to annihilate them, and so to abolish 
its own great industry of consecrated magic. (Page 6o)**- 

(i 6 ) We shall see more of this apropos of witches. Here I 
need add only two instances which illustrate the responsibility 
of both branches of the Christian Church. In 1593 Cornelius, 
Loofs Professor at Treves, a devout Catholic, wrote a temperate 
criticism of the diabolic theory in his True And False MAGIC. 
He was thrown into prison, and forced to recant on his knees 
before the holy Inquisitors. The Jesuits afterwards declared 
that they would have had him burnt at the stake, but death with- 
drew the heart-broken stundent from the power of the church. 
A few years before this the Protestant authorities had proved 
they were no less orthodox. Dietrich Flade, a respected judge 
began to doubt the value of confessions extorted from witches 
by horrible torture, and acted on his scruple. He was himself 
subjected to such appalling torture that the venerable scholar 
confessed he had sold himself to the devil and any other 
absurdity they suggested, and was then, on hi« confession, 
strangled and burned. (Page 63 ) 

(i 7) The immorality of the new commerce is notorious. It was 
largely a process of frank piracy, filibustering and cheating.- 
Letoum^au (P. 5*5 ) remarks that religion was chiefly respons- 
ili^ for this low moral ^andard. Pagans had no rights, and 
they (XMild be plundered and killed with a sale conscience. The 
story of Spain in Mexico ifinstrates tlus. God had, the Spaniardls 
l«»d with prieal by their side,^ g^en his peofdes to the care of the 
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Pope, and the Pope entrusted them to the Spanish monarchi 
Mr. Brace, at least, is candid on this point. He says that thia 
supposed right to despoil the heathen was “ one of the curses 
of the world, ” and that the Church always supported this right 
(P- 334)- (page 67 and 68). 

(18) “In the sphere of simple poverty”, he says "it can hardly 

be doubted that the Catholic Church has created more misery 
than it has ever cured.” (Page 79) 

(19) The monasteries were particularly filthy and suffered in 

epidemics. To day, in'parts of the Continent, I have seen in 
them “Sanitary” arrangements that make one shudder. 
Down to the seventeenth century the filthiness of the aver- 
age English home and town was inconceivable. Plagues 
carried off millions in indescribable torment. In tenth-century 
France there were forty eight famines (people eating human, 
flesh, sometimes of slain children) and epidemics in seventy-three 
years. They were met with holy water, infectious processions 
and veneration of relics and incantations. In the fourteenth 
century 25,000,000 people perished of the Black-death, and 
tens of thousands of Jews and witches were burnt to stay its- 
progress. (Page 90 ) 

(20) These asylums became dens of horror. The patient was 
flogged, smeared and drugged with filth wearied with the 
most abominable imprications, “ bowsened ” in w’ater — in 
other words — treated literally as a devil. The terrors of the 
witch-hunts and other features of medieval life multiplied insanity, 
and the incantations and violence grew. Jesuit fathers [at Vienna 
In I583] boasted that they had cast out 12,642 devils.' 
[Page 92.J 

(21) But they provided refuges for women in convents, says 
the^ desperate apologist. It is donbtful if .they committed ally 
greater sin against woman and humanity. For a heaven that 
is fading fast before the eye of humanity to-day they Induced 
millions of women to sacrifice life, love and motherhood. On an 

*3 
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as^ic ideal that is rejected to-day b^y the majority of Christian*^ 
tliey bade gentle woaten scourge themselves and starve them* 
selves and shun the sunlight and the sweeter things of earth. 
I know weH how many women find happiness in tbe convent; 
and the same sacerdotal expedience has tai^ht me how many 
are beguiled into it as immature girls and do not find happiness 
in it, but can not leave. For a thousand years they drew the 
best blcod of Europe from its veins, and condemned it to 
stwility. For a thousand years women’s arms ached for the 
huid>and or child that would never come, and embraced an 
illusion. For a thousand years no religious man was inspired 
toTsee the error. Possibly the world will one day point out with 
complacency that the average nun’s life is short, and ' that 
in the middle Ages it very often contrived to be merry. 
(Page ii3>. 

(22) No saint, no Pope, no Christian scholar, rebuked the great 
crime of the Middle Ages. In the fifteenth and sixteenth, cen- 
turies pope after pope solemnly sanctioned and encouraged it. 
Innocent III in 1484, gave a fearful impetus to the slaughter 
throughout Europe urging the Dominican monks on with awful 
effect. The Reformers joined in the error, and Protestant lands 
were just as much desecrated as Catholic. No estimate of the 
number of victims is possible but details such as a French judge 
boasting that he has accounted for 900 witches in fifteen years 
or a Swiss judge dealing with 1 ,000 cases in one year, give 
some idea. The horror that was added to' life by the hunts pf 
Inquisitors, and the monstrous nature of their courts, can hardly 
be realised, but a letter written in I629 by the Chancellor of 
tha Bishop of Wurtzburg helps us to conceive it: — — 

There are still 400 in the City, high and low of every rank 
and sex — nay, even clerics — so strongly accused that they may 
be arrested any ho|ir. Some out of all offices and faculties must 
be executed ; clerics, councillors, and doctors, city officials 
covKt assesors. Ther^ are students to be arrested. Thi- 
prince-bisbop has over forty students here who are to be pastor.s 
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thirteen, or fourteen of these ate said to be witoheft. A 
days 3kgp a Dean was arrosted;^ two others who wore suiRiaoned 
have fled. The notary of our Chureh consistory, a very Ifai^ted 
man, was yesterday arrested and put to torture. 

In a word, a third part of the city is involved. A week ago 
a maiden of nineteen was put to death, of whom it is every- 
where said that she was the fairest in the whole city, and was 
held by every body a girl of singular modesty and purity. She 
will be followed by seven or eight others of the fairest. There 
are 300 children of three or four years of age who are said to 
have had intercourse with the devil. I have seen put to death 
children of seven, promising student of ten, twelve, fourteen, and 
fifteen, etc. ( Page 116) 

(23) I do not wish to prolong the terrible story, but one can 
not write of women under the reign of biblical ideas without 
noticing it. In Protestant Germany the tragedy led by Bishops 
of Saltzburg, Wurtzburg, and Bamberg, was as bad as in Catho- 
lic Countries, though the Catholics as in almost every other 
evil, learned wisdom last. In England all know of the persecu- 
tion under James the I., and again under Puritans. In Scotland 
nine women were burnt together at least so Hte as 1664. It 
was a specifically biblical error. Those ol us who regard the 
Bible as a valuable synthesis of the best and the worst of a 
former age do not attack the book on that account. But 
one cannot, in all seriousness help asking how those who regard 
it as an inspired work, and who think a divine spirit passes from 
it to the reverent reader can conceive these appalling aberra- 
tions. Not a saint or prelate, from Francis of Assisi to Wesley, 
was moved to protest. .It was laymen [ with the exception of 
Pastor Bekker, who was rejected by his Church } who first 
perceived the trnth. It was unb^ievers who forced it on a reluc- 
tant clergy. The Italian Philosopher, Poraponazzi, often ewde- 
mned for his views, first hinted the truth in 1513. Five years 
later the student of science, Agrippa of Nettesheim, raised bis 
voice, and was driven from oity to city by the persecuting Dpmi- 
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nicans. In 1563 John Weyer, a doctor, incurred persecution for 
his partial scepticism. In 1594 Reginald Scot, an English lay- 
man of rationalist temper, struck a blow in this country. In 1586 
Dietrich Flade was strangled and burnt, and in 1593 Cornelius 
Loofs degraded and imprisoned, as we have seen. Not untill 
1631 did a cleric (the Jesuit Spee) attack the evil, and then 
anonymously, and he was followed by the German Pastor Bekker 
in 1691. But the new spirit diffused by the sceptics, Bayle and 
Montaigne, was making progress, and with the final assault 
of Beccaria, Voltaire, and others, the Churches were taught 
the lesson of justice and humanity. ( Page 1 16 and 1 17 ) 

(24) But the injustice done to woman’is trivial in comparison 
with others that were directly set up by religious influence. 
One of the most notable of these was the creation of the crime 
of heresy. I will not dwell on the horrors that disgraced 
Europe from the judicial murder of Priscillian in fifth century 
down to the Eighteenth and even the Nineteenth century [in 
Spain J. The slight reforms set afoot by the Church are lost 
in the shadow of this colossal crime. The most sensitive were 
peculiarly doomed to suffer by the new legal machinery, scholars 
who might have accelerated the pace of civilisation centuries 
ago had their lips sealed and their brows branded with shame. 
No estimate can convey any idea either of the unmerited suffer- 
ings of individuals or the injury done to society at large by the 
restriction of research and intelligence. “Religious criminality”, 
says Letourneau, “ and the enormous importance that was 
given to it, characterise medieval jurisprudence, and constitute 
a retrograde movement that is unique in history while “ there 
is nothing analogous to the Inquisition in any country with the 
least pretension to civilisation.” From the guilt of this crime 

no subterfuge can release Christianity] nor can we forget that 
it was St. Augustine himself who laid down the principle of 
compulsion in religious matters, though he wavered as to that 
infliction of penalties and dcsath which was indispensable for 
carrying itiout. f Page 150 and 151 ] 
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(25) Time after time a family or a whole village was punished 

for an untraced crime. All over Europe we find the admmis'» 
tration of justice degenerating into the grossness and' the 
childishness of the savage, and the influence of biblical ideas 
is generally evident. Animals were frequently arraigned and 
executed. In 1396 a sow was hanged in France for biting a 
child. In 1474 a cock was solemnly burned by the public 
executioner for laying an egg. Suicide was, on religious 
grounds, twisted into a horrible crime, without any regard to 
circumstances. Many a man or woman whose brain has given 
way under the horrors of medieval life, or who was menaced 
with the terrors of the Inquisition, or who frankly preferred a 
•cessation of the kind of life that medieval Christendom offered, 
was buried with a stake through his heart and every circumstance 
of ignominy. His relatives were often punished by the forfeiture 
of his goods. Blasphemy was another important heading 
introduced by the Church into the code, and the punishment 
even of breaches of its own technical commandments was im- 
posed on Civil powers. A law of Charlemagne condemned men 
to death for eating meat in Lent. Judicial procedure was gross 
beyond words. With the Church “setting the example of the 
most iniquitous juridical oppression “ ( I. etourneau ), secular 

rulers had little scruple : like her, other authorities proceeded 
with extreme barbarism.” (Page 152 & i53).‘** 

(26) in fine we have a crowning iniquity of the whole Chris- 
tian period of jurisprudence in the appalling use of torture 
< Page 154. 

(27) Constantine ordered that the tongues of informers should 
be cut out, introduced the penalty of burning alive, and prescribed 
that molten lead be poured down the throats of other offenders. 
The ecclesiastical historian Socrates tells us that in the conflict 
with the Arians punishments were invented which had been un- 
known to the pagans. Delicate consecrated virgins had their 
breasts squeezed in derision between blocks of wood, Or 
scorched with heated irons or hot eggs. Theodosius ordered 
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that the heretic— the man who would imitate the heroism of the 
Christian martyrs — should be flogged with lead and then banished. 
Justinian moderated the code in this respect ; '* Where t&e 
interests of the Church were ocmcemed, the tenden<y was in 
favour of greater severity ” [ isSIGYC. BRIT. J He directed that 
any man who insulted a bior priest — and we shall presently see 
their character at the time — should be tortured and exiled. 
[Page 156]. 

(a8) Every district had its own refiiiements of torture. In 
Brittany they pat the feet of the accused in a hot brasier. 
At Rouen they crushed the fingers in iron screws. At Autun 
they wrapped the legs in calf’s skin, and poured boiling oil on 
them. Blasphemers had their tongues cut out, or pierce<l with 
hot iron. Coiners were bpiled in oil. Traitors had their bowels 
out out and burned before their dying eyes. Boiled eggs were put 
under the arm-pits ; the feet wore washed with salt water, and 
then licked by goats ; drop.s of water were made to trickle from 
the roof oU to the naked stomach of the prisoner; strong 
men pulled at his limbs, or lie was hung up by the arms with 
a heavy weight to his feet. Monk Hermann tells in his chronicle of 
a canon at Laon who was accused [and decidedly guilty] of burglary, 
and who was hung up by the arms ten times in one afternoon, 
and had boiling fat poured over him in each interval. Stephen 
gives a case in the time of Thomas a Backet where a man, sus- 
pected of stealing a few pennyworths of goods fa shilling’s worth 
sufficed and in this case they added a little to make value], was 
put to the ordeal, and had his eyes pulled out and public organs 
cut off 156 & 157] 

( 29 ) In the seventeenth century a man was accused at Milan 
of smearing the walls with the intent to cause a plague by sor- 
cery. Under heavy torture he confessed what they wished, and 
accused as his aoeompUces the men whose names first oocured 
to him. These in turn were tortured and accused others, so 
that in the end a large numtrer of peofde sufiered a most fright- 
fiil death. It is fably clear, Mr. White adds, drat the only xedi 
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fiSfet fct Ihe tool of this oarod^d that two old women .nottoBi® 
the man < a writer )Wiping the ink off hie i^et on the waHS. 
Vet oaSes analogous to this happened all over Europe dutfng 
many centuries. And this was because the Church declared' 
heresy and sorcery to be cases in which torture should be 
limited. These Crimes ” had taken the place of treason ; 
while for treason itself confiscation of goods and injury to inno- 
cent rt'latives was enjoined. “ The doctrine of confiscation fbt 
treason was so convenient and profitable that it was rapidljr 
adopted by the Church ” (Encyc. Brit.^ 

The social student cannot hesitate for a moment in judg- 
ing the effect of the new religious ideas on the administration 
of justice. They wrought appalling and incalculable evil. They, 
prolonged and intensified the worst features of the older judicial 
system ; they created, and put at the every head of the code^ 
new crimes which are now recognised to be no crimes at all, they 
afforded secular rulers' the example of the most crude and stupid 
criminal processes; they inspired not a single man among ali the 
saints and prelates to take the enlightened view of crime that 
is gaining ground to-day ; and they suffered prisons to remain, 
until the ninofceenth century, the worst nuneries of crime and 
disease. From the fifth to the eighteenth century the clergy 
calmly contemplated, imitated, and cooperated with this ghastly 
travesty of justice in Europe. [Pages 159 and 160] 

( 30 ) Canning, in the nineteenth century, defended bull-baiting 

in much the same words as, and with more warmth than, Cicero 
to the horror of apologists defended gladiatorial combats in his 
own time. The truth is that the idea of humanity to animals» 
so distinctive a feature of our civilisation, has no root whatever 
in Christianity. [Page 165J 

( 31 ) When to the ordinary and eternal causes of friction 
tween State and State we add the long list of religious wars» 
masssaores, and crusades of the Middle Ages and even later, 
the vast numbers of witches, Jews, and heretics seorifioed, tlie 
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tegioos that suooambed to ordeal or torture, or were swept away 
by famine or plague that the dlsoouragouent of scienoA made 
so rife, we do not feel disposed to entertain seriously the claim of 
the apologists that Christianity brought into Europe a new 
appreciation of the sanctity of life. [Pages 167 and 168] 

“A hideous, sordid, and emaciated maniac,” says Mr. 
Leoky, “ without knowledge, without patriotism, without natur- 
al afieotion, pasedng his life in a long routine of useless and atro- 
cious self torture, and quailing before the ghostly Phantoms of 
bis delirious brain, had become the ideal of the jiations that had 
known the writings of Plato and Cicero and the lives ol Socrates 
and Cato” [Page 196], 

(32) The writings I have quoted show in the Christian world, 
says Mr. Lecky, “a condition of depravity, and especially of deg- 
radation, which has seldom been surpassed”. • The AG APOE, 
or love-ie<ists, in the Churches were taken in a more literal and 
sensual sense than the Catholic writer describes. Drinking and 
dancing went on all night, and immorality abounded : so St. Amb- 
rose and St. Augustine : Consecrated virgins and monks or 
clerics cohabited under thin pretences, says St. Jerome. Wid- 
ows made vows not to re-marry, so as to avoid the.proved irk- 
someness of marital supervision. Pilgrimages were found a con- 
venient escape from neighbours, and Palestine-another saiirt says- 
became “ a hotbed of debauchery. ” Troops of monks wandered 
everywhere, selling spurious relics, and indulging their worst 
pasaons I speak of cruelty and ferocity in a hol.y zeal for orthodoxy 
and the support of rival candidates for rich bishoprics. [Page 
197.] 

(33) About the same time we find Pope Leo the Great Scourg- 
Rome for its vices, and Milman observes that the wretched 
Valentinian III found the papal city “ a congenial scene 
for his license. ” Christendom, the distressed historian remarks, 
was "torn with inward dissensions,” and ” anathema instead 
of benediction bad almost become the general languag e of 
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the Church.” A little later we find Pope Gelasius (ep. ix., 
etc.) lamenting the numbers of marriages and incestuous among^ 
the consecrated virgins, while St. Benedict, a few years later 
describes in his Rule the frightful irregularities of the European 
monks. In fact, from the sixth to the twelfth century ec~ 
clesiastical annals are one mass of decrees for the suppression 
of fornication and incest among the clergy, the monks and 
the nuns. Gregory the Great, who describes how Benedictine 
monks [less than a century from their foundation] are openly 
acting as god-fathers to the children of women who had 
access to the monasteries, made an effort at reform; but it was 
says Mr. Lea, “ powerless to restore order in the chaos of 
an utterly demoralised society.” His successors were avaricious 
and unscrupulous, and, as few serious attempts were made to 
reform the clergy, the condition of the laity may be left to the 
imagination. [Page 200] ... ... ... ... 

(34) Rome relapsed into a state of profligacy and barbarism 
to which even in that age Europe supplied no parallel. The 
papal office in particular seemed to have lost its re igious cha- 
racter, as many of its occupants had lost all claim to moral 
purity. 

From the ninth century we have to stoop still lower to 
reach the tenth, “the most repulsive in the Christian annals.” 
To that qualification of it no historian wall demur, and we need 
not dwell on the bloodshed, coarseness, depravity, and gross 
superstition that characterise it. But the eleventh century 
is really no better, for the first half. Among the clergy, “ legal 
marriage or promiscuous profligacy is almost universal,” says 
Mr. Lea. In England all the monasteries except Glastonbury 
and Abingdon had become irregular, and were “notorious as 
places of the most scandalous dissipation and corruption” [Lea], 
and the Normans found the Saxon clergy abandoned to sloth, 
ignorance, and lusts of the flesh!* At Rome, says Milman, in 
■one of those sentences in which he seems to approach Gibbon, 
chastity had nov) become so rare as to be called an angelic 
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virtue*', and visitors found that “there was not one in the 
Roman Church who was not iffiterate, simoniacal, or living in 
concubinage”. In fact, we have one docamen on the Roman 
and Italian clergy which no historian dare more than allude to. 
We have seen Mr. Brace that the Church had utterly 

extinguished unnatural vice. As a fact, we find two bishops 
mutilated for it in the sixth century, and in the eleventh it is 
described as terribly prevalent among the clergy and monks. 
[Pages 202 and 203] ... ... ... 

^5) Mr. Cotter Morison, who has made a close study of its 
morals, says; “On the contrary, it was an age of violence, fraud, 
and impurity, such as can hardly be conceived now.” In 
the diary of the Archbishop of Rouen we have a contemporary 
picture of clerical morals that could not be much worse. In 
i 225 we find the Pope denouncing the "Shameless licentious- 
ness’* of the Scotch Clergy, and the English were hardly 
better. ( Page 205 ) 

Infanticide in nunneries, incest in presbyteries , and paede- 
rasty in monasteries increased. The Church: says Mr. Lea, 
''Sank deeper and deeper into the mire of corruption." 

( Page 206 ) 

(3^ There is, indeed, the added abomination of a priesthood 
professing high ideals and exhibiting so profound and widespread 
a depravity. I have as far as possible taken general and autho- 
ritative indications, instead of merely enlarging on individual 
cases — as is the fasion of apologists — and I leave it to the reader 
to consider whether much advance had been made in sexual 
morality, the point on which the greatest stress is laid, since 
the days of the Antonines or the fourth century. And it must 
be remembered that violence, cruelty, and roguery prevailed in 
equal proportion; and that those northern barbarians who 
made the scape-goats of medieval vice did not bring loose 
habits but exceedingly strict principles on sexual matters, into 
the countries they conquered. ( Page 9o^ ) 
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<37) There are now said to be abottl S5,«ido in a jpopulailoti 
of 6,000,000, a»d there is nothing like the open parading 6f 
mistresses and general license of that time. Ludlow and Joneo 
say that “ an almost general unchastity prevailed among the 
workers. Theft and robbery were organised on a colossal scale, 
some £ 1,200,000 worth of property being captured yearly in 
London alone." Drink, other Writers tell us, was hardly looked 
upon as an evil in any class of the community. The gentry 
drank to intoxication habitually, the clergy were cynically divi- 
ded into *‘one-bottle, two-bottle, and three bottle," clergy, the 
workers brought her from coster’s barrows, or swarmed into 
public-houses that promised to make them “Drunk for a penny, 
dead drunk for twopence.” Gambling was carried on in every 
street by the poor, and ran to terrible excesses in the clubs of 
the wealthy. The Government made £ 260,000, a year by 
public lotteries. The “Sports" of the time were correspond- 
ingly coarse, the ignorance of the poor and the apathy of the 
rich, the clergy, and the universities almost incredible. The 
prisons were dens of infamy and infection. ( Page 21 1 ) 

(38) Who will seriously hold that the men who “made the 
Empire ” owed their success in their peculia" line to Biblical 
inspiration? The process was one, on the whole, that is totally 
Incompatible not merely with the sermon on the Mount, but 
with the more sober morality of the New Testament. It was a 
process of conquest in most cases based on the abominable 

medieval idea that non-Christian natives had no rights 

? Buf we need not go into details, our 

soldiers and sailors worked on the same strength and the same 
impulses as their Saxon and Danish and Norman ancestors did 
before they knew anything of the Bible, the same as Alexander 
or Caesar, or Hadrian, or any other world conqueror ; impulses 
that are condemned by the New-Testament. (Pages 214 & 215^ 

CRITICISM OF MOHAMADENISM. 

It is not only in the writings of Christian divines, some tjf 
whom might be charged with reHgibus prejudice, and ol Eutb- 
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pean literary freelances that a general charge of licentious- 
ness is laid against the Arabian prophet and his followers; even 
historical writers whose works are published by and under the 
authority of the several civilized Governments cannot ignore 
this trait in the character Mohammad. In a recent his- 

torical work, entitled “Storia Do mogar,” By Niccolas Manucci, 
an English translation of which has just been published 
by thife Government of India, the following occurs on 
pages 193 & 193: — 

“All the world knows that the Mohamedans, following 
the example of their master, Muhammad, are very licentious, 
wherefore there are men among them, some more and some less, 
chiefly the nobles and the Kings, who do not content them- 
selves with a few’ wives, but seek for every method of gratify- 
ing themselves in this particular. It may be asserted that 
Shahjahan was not superior to others in this respect, for, not 
contenting himself w’ith the women he had in his palaces, he for- 
feited the respect of the nobles at his Court by intrigues with 
their wives, whereby he came to his ruin and his death.” 

In the ” Land-Marks of Ancient History, by the author 
of “Kings of England” Tenth Edition, 1865 appears the fol- 
lowing : — 

(0 Mohommad, or as he is universally called in Europe, 
Mahomet, was born at Mecca about the year 569, of the tribe 
to which the guardianship of the Kaaba was commited. He be- 
came the servant of a rich widow named Kadijch, conducted her 
caravans, and served her so well that she married him, and 
raised him to much wealth. He became possessed with the idea 

of rendering himself for ever famous as the founder of a new re- 
ligion, and began to weave a tissue of blasphemy which he 
spread abroad as a new revelation. He was subject to epileptic 
fits, and in these he pretended the angel Gabriel spoke to him, 
and informed him that he was a greater prophet than had ever 
yet appeared. To the Arabs, Mahomet announced himself as 
come to restore the faith of Abraham to its purity, to the Jews 
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he called himself the Prophet like unto Moses, to the Christians 
the Comforter promised by our Lord, arid in confirmation of 
his pretensions he produced at different times a number of 
writings partly taken from the Scriptures, partly from wild 
Jewish legends, and spurious Gospels, and partly the work of 
his own imagination. These were called in the Arabic tongufe 
Al-Koran, the book, and the first sentence was the vhole 
Mahometan Creed, the watchword repeated by his followers on 
every occasion- “There is no God but one God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.” [Page 229] 

(2) Such is the outline of the hard, cold system, spread by 
this imposter over the greater part of Asia, where it prevailed 
by flattering the worst passions of the eastern nations and 
promising them salvation to be bought by fixed outward 
observances, instead of any inward love or devotion. It was 
the Judgement long before denounced by St: John on the 
Churches whose candle stick was to be removed. [Page 230} 

(3) His disciples followed him, and Mohomet whose anger 
was excited by the persecution, produced a chapter of the* 
Koran declaring that the mission of the true believer was to 
spread his religion by the sword, and pursue the infidel to the 
ends of the Earth. 

“A drop of bloodshed in the cause of Allah”, said he, “ is 
reckoned as worth two months of fasting and prayer — all the sins 
of him who falls in battle are forgiven.” He then began 
at^cking and pillaging caravans as they crossed the desert, and 
thus rendered his cause attractive to all the robber tribes, who, 
joining him, soon rendered his army strong enough to 
take Mecca^, and four years after to subdue the whole of Arabia 

He called himself Kalif, or Vicegerent of Allah upon 
earth, and ruled as a king and conqueror for ten years, at the 
end of which time he died, in the year 632, keeping up to the 
last his imposture, which, perhaps, he believed himself, since 
we know that the punishment often sent upon such men is, that 
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^'God sendeth upon tlieiTv a string delu«on that they should 
believe a lie" [Page aji } 

(4) The Arabs accordingly devoted them all to destruction, 
and for six months the public baths of Alexandria where heated 
with these choicest works nf the learning of ancient Greece. 
[I>age 232 & 233 ]... 

Here are a few quotations from W. Irving’s "Life of 
IfnuiblArlOR Inrlng Mohomet 

(1) The doctrines in the Koran respecting the resurrection 
and final iudgement, were in some respects snmilar to those of 
ti»e Christian religion, but were mixed up with wild notions 
derived from other sources while the joys of the Moslem 
heaven, though partly spiritual, were clogged and debased by 
the sensualities of earth, and in finitely below the ineffable 
purity and spiritual blessedness of the heaven promised by 
our Bt'viour. ( Page 44 ) 

(a) I therefore, the last of the prophets, am sent with the 
Sword ! Let those who promulgate my faith enter into no argu- 
ment nor discussion; but slay all who refuse obedience to the 
law. Whoever fights f<» the true faith, whether he fall or 
conquer, will assuredly receive a glorious reward." 

"The sword,” added he, "is the key of heaven and hell; 
all who draw it in the cause of the fiiith will be rewarded with 
temporal advantages; every drop-shed of their blood, every peril 
mid hardship endured by them, will be registered on high as 
more meritorious than even fasting or praying. If they &U in 
battle, their sins will at once be blotted out, and they will be 
transported to paradise, there to revel in eternal pleasures ia the 
arma of black-eyed houris.” ( Page 94 ) 

<3) The, above passage of the Koran, however satisfactory it 
may have been to devout Moslems, will scarcely serve to ex- 
culpate their prophet in the eyes of the profane. The expedi- 
tion of Ab^Uah Ibn Jasch vlraa a sod practical illimtratioa of the 
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new of the swoid. It contemplated not merely an act 

of plunder and revenge — a venial act in the eyes of Arah% and 
justified by the new doctrines by being exercised against the 
enemies of the {With but an outrage ako on the holy mouth, Hutt 
period saored from time immemorial i^nst violence and Uood> 
ahed, and which Mohommet himself professed to hold in reverence. 
The craft and secresy also with which the whole was devised 
and conducted, the sealed letter of instructions to Abdallah, to 
be opened only at the end of three days, at the scene of projected 
outrajje, and couched in language vague, equivocal, yet suflScient- 
ly significant to the agent; all were In direct opposition to the 
conduct of Mahomet in the earlier part of his career when he 
dared openly to pursue the path of duty, “though the sun 
idioitld be a’ rayed against him on the right hand and the momi 
on the left; "all showed that he was conscious of the turpitude 
of the act he was authorising. His disavowal of the violence 
committed by Abdallah, yet his bringing the Koran to Jiis aid to 
enable him to profit by it with impunity give still Ja’-ker shades 
to this transaction; which altogether shows how immediately 
and widely he went wrong the moment he departed from the 
benevolent spirit of Christianity, which he at first endeavoured 
to emulate. Worldly passions and worldly interests were fast 
getting the ascendency over that religious enthusiasm which first 
inspired him. As has well been observed, “the first drop of 
bloodshed in his name in the Holy week; displayed him a man 
m whom the slime of eartli had quenched the holy flame of 
prophecy.” ( Page 96) 

( 4 ) TTie most precious prize in the eyes of Mahomet was 
Rihana, daughter of Simeon, a wealthy and powerful Jew; and 
the most beautiful femade of her tiibe. He took her to himself, 
and, having oonverted her to the faith, added her -to the uunyber 
of hk wives. 

(5) But, though thus susceptible of the charpjs of the lerae- 
iitish women, Mahomet became more and more vinciictive in his 
hatred of the men; no longer putting faith in their convenants and 
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j^peoiing them of the most insidious attempts upon his life. 

[Page 129 ] 

(6) The most acceptable of his presents, however, were two 
Coptic damsels, sisters, called Mariyah [or Mary], and Shiren. 

The beauty of Mariyah caused great perturbation in the 
min4«of the prophet. He would fain have made her his concu- 
bine but was impeded by his own law in the seventeenth chapter 
of the Koran, ordaining that fornication should be punished with 
stripes. 

He was released from his dilemma by another revelation 
revoking the law in regard to himself alone, allowing him inter- 
course with his handmaid. It remained in full force, however, 
against all other Moslems. Still, to avoid scandal, and ab<»ve all, 

not to excite the jealousy of his wives, he carried on his inter- 
course with the beautiful Mariyah in secret, which may be one 
reason why she remained long a favourite. [ Page 141 ] 

Ill some respect.s he was a voluptuary. “There are two 
things in this world”, would he say, “which delight me: women 
and perfumes. These two things rejoice my eyes, and render 
me more fervent in devotion.’^ From his extreme cleanliness, 
and the use of perfumes and of sweet-scented oil for his hair, 
probably arose that sweetness and fragrance of person which his 

disciples considered innate and miraculous. His passion for the 
sex had an influence overall his affairs. It is saia that when in 

the presence of a beautiful female, he was continually smooth- 
ing his brow and adjusting his hair, as if anxious to appear to 
advantage. 

The number of his wives is uncertain. Abulfeda, who 
writes with more caution than other of the Arabian historians, 
limits it to fifteen, though some make it as much as twenty five. 
At the time cf his death he had nine, each in her seperate dwell- 
ing, and all in the vidnify of the mosque at Medina. The {dea 
alleged for his indulging in a. greater number of wives than he 
permitted tp his followers, was a denre to beget a race of pro* 
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plieta for hia people. If such indeed were his desare, it was d»« 
appointed. [ Page 193 J «... 

( 7 ) They show that he had drunk deep of the living waters 

of Christianity, and if he had failed to jmbibe them in their 
Crystal purity, it might be because he had to drink from 
broken cisterns, and streams troubled and perverted by those 
who shoulil have been their guardian. (Page 197) 

( 8 ) From this time wordly passions and worldly schemes too 

often give the impulse to his actions, instead of that visionary 
enthusiasm which, even if mistaken, threw a glow ot piety on 
his earlier deeds. The old doctrines of forbearance, longsufie- 
ring, and resignation, are suddenly dashed aside, he becomes 
vindictive towards those who have hitherto oppressed him, and 
ambitious of extended rule. His doctrines, precepts, and con- 
duct becooae marked by contradictions, and his whole course is 
irregular and unsteady. His revelations, henceforth, are so often 
opportune, and fitted to particular emergencies, that we are led 
to doubt his sincerity, and that he is any longer under the same 
delusion concerning them. Still, it must be remembered, as we 
have shown, that the records of these revelations are not always 
to be depended upon. What he may have uti 3 red as from hb 
own will, may have been reported as if given as the will of Qod. 
Often, too, as we have already suggested, he may have consi- 
dered his own impulses as divine intimations, and that, being an 
agent ordained to propagate the faith, all impulses and conceptions 
toward that end might be part of a continued and divine inspi- 
ration. ( Page 197 ) 

(9) The very trees have writhing serpents for branches, bear- 
ing for fruit the heads of demons. We forbear to dwell upon 
the particulars of this dismal abode, which are given with pain- 
ful and often disgusting minuteness. It is described as consisting 
of seven stages, one below the other, and vaiying in the nature 
and intensity of torment. The first stage is alloted to Atheista». 
who deny creator and creation, and believe the world to b& 

*4 
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eternal The second for Manicheaos l,Qd others that admit two 
divine principles, and for the Arabian idolaters of the era of 
Mahomet. The third is for the Brahmins of India the fourth 
for the Jews, the fifth for Christians, the sixth for the Magians, 
or Ghebers of Persia, the seventh for Hypooritoe, who profess 
without believing in religio®. ( Page 207 ) 

(lo) Enerviited by peace, and the sensuality permitted by the 
Kofanwhich so distinctly seperates in doctrines from the pure 
mud selfdenying religion of the Messiah — the Moslem regarded 
«vwy reverse as preordained by Allah, and inevitable; to be borne 
stoidly, since human exertion and forsight were vain. “ Help 
thyself and God will help thee ”, was a precept never in force 
with the followers ofMahornet; and its reverse has been their 
fate. The crescent has waned before the cross, and exists in 
Burope, where it was once so mighty, only by the suffrage, or 
rather the jealousy of the great Christian powers, probably ere 
long to furnish another illustration that "they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” ( Page 211 ) 


Here are some extracts from " Mahomet And Islam'’ by 

Sir William William Muir, Third Edition, 

iiZ-liieutenant-Qo- Revised, iSoS- 
vernor. 


(i) The first bloodshed at Medina with the countenance of 
Mahomet was a woman’s. Asma, daughter, Jan. 624 A. D. of 
Merwan, belonged to a family which still clung to the ancc'Stral 
faith. She made no secret of her dislike to the Islam, and, 
being a poetess, composed Verses on tin; folly of putting faith 
in a stranger who had risen against his own people and slain so 
many of them in battle. These verses quickly spread from 
mouth to mouth. The Moslems were offended ; and Omeir, 
blind man of the same type, and a formal husband of the poetess, 
vowed that he would kill her Tradition magnifies the assassin’s 
merit by dwlling on his heartless cruelty. In the dead of night 
he crept to the apartment where Asma with her children lay 
asleep, h'eeling stealthily, he removed her suckling babe and 
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jplunifing his sword into her breast, so transfixed her to the 
couch. Next morning, in the Mosque at prayer, Omeir acquain- 
ted Mahomet ( who was aware of the design) with what fie had 
done, and asked whether there was any cause for apprehension. 
"None whatever,^’ replied the prophet, “ a couple of goats will 
hardly knock their heads together for it.” Then turning 
to the bystanders, he remarked, “ Behold a man that hath assis- 
ted the Lord and His Prophet.” “What!” Cried Omar, "The 
blind Omeir?” “Call him not blind,” Rejoined Mahomet; 
“ Call him rather Omeir the Seeing.” On his way home Omeir 
encountered members of the family, who taxed him with the 
murder. He avowed it openly, and threatened the whole clan 
of them with the same faith unless they changed their tone. 
They were alarmed, and soon succumbed before the determined 
attitude of the Moslem party. In short, the only alternative to 
a hopeless bloodfeud was now the adoption of Islam. 

(2) A few weeks later, another foul murder was committed on 

Abu Afak, an aged Jewish proselyte, whose offence was similar 
to that of Asma. “ Who will rid me of this pestilent fellow?” 
said Mahomet to those about him ; and not long after, one of 
his followers fell unawers on the unfortunate man as he slept 
in his courtyard, despatched him with his swt rd, and espaped 
unrecognised. Horror at his death-shriek seized the Jews. 
There was good reason for it. ( Pages 103 and 104) 

A few months passed, and another dastardly assassina- 
tion darkens the page of the Prophet’s life. Kab ibn Ashraf, 
son of a Jewess, was a “ Proselyte of the Gate.” He followed 
Mahomet so long as he favoured Judaism, but left him when 
he forsook Jerusalem as his Cibla. ( Page 106) 

(3) Mahomet accompanied them to the outskirts of the town, 
and as they went on their deed of darkness bade them god- 
speed. Caught in the snare, and not startled by their arms, 
Kab descended at their call ; when, decoying him to a distance, 
they despatched him with their swords. Escaping pursuit, they 
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hurried back, carrying one of their number severely wounded in 
the struggle. ( Page io6) Tradition dwells with com- 

placency on the aggravating details of this perfidious murder ; 
and the stigma of complicity in the same cannot be dissociated 
from the Prophet’s name. ( Page 107 ) 

(4) Mafiiomet was now going on to threesoore years; but 

weakness for the sex seemed only to grow [June 626 A. D.] 
with age, and the attractions of his increasing harem were in- 
sufficient to prevent his passion from wandering beyond its 
ample bounds. Happening one day to visit the dwelling of his 
adopted son Zeid, he found him absent. As he knocked, Zein- 
ah wife of Zaid, started up in confusion to array herself decently 
for the Prophet’s reception. But her charms had already through 
the half-opened door unveiled themselves too freely before his 
admiring gaze; and Mahomet, smitten by the sight, exclaimed 
^‘Gracious Lord! Good! Heavens! How thou dost turn the hearts 
of men!" The words, uttered as he turned to go, were over- 
lieared by Zeinab, and she, proud of her conquest, was nothing 
loth to tell her husband of it. Zeid went at once to Mahomet 
and offered to divorce his wife for him. ” Keep thy wife to thy- 
self’ he answered,” and fear God". But the words fell from 
unwilling lips. (Page 129) ••• 

(5) Even in Arabia, to marry the divorced wife of an ado pted 

son was a thing unheard of, and he forsaw the scandal it would 
create. But the flame would not be stifled. And so, casting 
his scruples to the winds, he resolved at last to have her. 
Sitting by Ayesha, the prophetic ecstasy seemed to come upon 
him. As he recovered, smiling he said," who will run and tell 
Zeinab that the Lord hath joined her to me in marriagel” The 
maid Salma made haste to carry the tidings to Zeipab. She was 
ovrajoyed, and in token of pleasure bestowed upon the messenger 
all the jewels she had upon her person. Mahomet made no delay. 
He celebrated the nuptials by a feast in the Court of the 
Mosque, and thus took a second Zeinab to be his wife. 
(Page ISO) 
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( 6 ) Could the burlesque of inspiration be carried further? 

Yet this verse, as well as the Revelation chiding him for his 
scruples regarding Zeinab, and directions a* to the Prophet's 
relation with his household, are all incorporated in the Koran, and 
to this day are gravely recited in due course, as a part of the word 
of God, in every Mosque throughout Islam. (Page I32),.. 

( 7 ) Toe camp broke up, and the people wended their way to 
the City. The prisoners followed; but one, the beautful Rihaua, 
was set apart by Mahomet for himself. The men were shut 
up in a yard separate from the women and children, and spent 
hours of darkness in repeating passages from their iScriptures, 
and exhorting one anther to faith and constancy. (Page 148) 

( 8 ) The butchery lasted all day, and continued by torchlight in- 
to night. Having thus drenched the market-place whh the blood 
of seven or eight hundered Jewish victims, and commanded the 
ground to be smoothed over their remains, Mahomet retired to 
solace him lelf with Rihana. The husband and male relatives of 
this poor lady had all perished in the massacre. He offered her 
marriage, but she preferred to remain his bond- maid. She 

declined Islam but she had no escape from the embrace of her 
licentious conqueror. She did not many years survive her 
unhappy fate. (Page I49) ••• ••• 

( 9 ) But the jealousy of Mary’s “sisters'’ betrayed itself in a 
more serious way. It happened that Haphsa went to visit her 
father on the day when her own turn came round. Coming 
unexpectedly back she surprised Mary with the prophet in her 
own apartment. The affront was the more intolerable from the 
servile station c»f her rival. To escape exposure and appease his 
indignant spouse, Mahomet begged of her to keep the matter 
quiet, promising to forego the company of Maiy altogether. 
But Haphsa did not care to hide her wrong, she told it all to 
AyeSha, who boiled with indignation at the tale. The scandel 
spread and Mohommet soon found himself received by all his 
wives with coldness and reserve. 

As in the af^r of Zeinab, a heavenly message interposed. 
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Tlife oJ-acle disallowed the promise to refrain from Mary’s com- 
pany, chided the Chief offenders for tlieir insubordination, and 
hinted at the possibility of the whole harem being divorced in 
favour of consorts more loyal and complacent. Having delivered 
the Warning the Prophet withdrew from the society of his 
wives, and for a whole month lived alone with Mary. Omar and 
Aba Bekar were mortified at the si^andnl, and at the desertion 
of their daughters for a menial concubine. Mahomet at last 
relented. Gabriel, he said, had spoken well of Haphsa, the 
chief offender, and desired that he should take her back again. 
So he forgave them all, and returned to their apartments as 
before. Here is the Heavenly Message: — O Prophet ! Why 
hast thou forbidden thyself that which the Lord hath made law- 
ful unto thee, out of desire to please thy wives, for God is for- 
giving and merciful? Verily the Lord hath sanctioned the revo- 
cation of your oaths, and God is your master. He is knowing 
and wise. Now the Prophet had entrusted as a secret to one of 
his wives a certain affair, and when she disclosed it to another, 
and the Lord had revealed the same unto him, so when he had 
aquainted her (Haphsa) therewith, she said. Who told thee thisi 
He answ^ered. He told it me xvho is the knowing and wise, if 
ye both turn to the Lord with repentance (for verily the hearts 
of you both have swerved ), —Well. But if ye side with each 
other against him, verily God is his Master; and Gabriel, and all 
good men of the believers, and the Angels will thereafter be his 
supporters. 

Haply his Lord, if he divorce you, will give him in your 
stead wives better than ye are, submissive unto God, believing, 
pious repentant, devout fasting,- both women previously marri- 
ed, and virgins. 

There is surely no grotesquer utterance by way of “Re- 
velation" in the sacred books of the East than this strange 
passage and yet it has been gravdy read all these a^es and » 
sty 1 read by|he Moslem, both in public and private, as part of 
the Divine and “eternal,’ Coran. (Pages 196 & 197 ) 
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(lo) In short, the distinction between the two creeds is, that 
while the aspirations of huncianity have free play under the Gos- 
pel, in the swathing bands of the Coran, they are altogether 
checked and stifled. (Page 246) 

(i i) I do not dwell further here on the relations of the sexes ex- 
cepting to say that the provisions regarding divorce and servHe 
concubinage have led in Islam to a mass of prurient literature 
defining the legal conditions of things which ought not so much 
as to be named, a leaven of corruption. From all this the 
Christian faith, with its law of monogamy and simple injunction 
of conjugal fidelity, is altogether free. (Pages 247 & 248 ) 

Before the Flight, Mahomet was profuse in his declaration 
that there should be “no constraint in religion.” But so soon 
as he came to power he drew the sword, never again to sheathe 
it; and his followers have not been slow to tread in his steps. 
“My kingdom, ” said Jesus Christ to the Roman Governor, “ is 
not of this world: If my kingdom were of this World, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews but now is My kingdom not from hence.” (Page 248)... 

(12) To put the matter shortly, each religion is an embodiment 
of its founder. Mahomet sought power- h fought against 
those who denied his claims, he put a whole tribe to the sword; 
he filled his harem with women, bond and free, he cast aside, 
when they had served his purpose, the Jewish and- Christian 
Scriptures, and he engrafted his faith on the local superstition 
of his birth-place. He did all these things under cover of an 
alleged divine authority, but he did no miracle. (Page 249)... 


“ Here are some quotations from “Islam and Christianity” 


Arnold 


bv John Muehleisen Arnold, D. D. edition 
1874. 


(0 Hence we are driven to the conclusion that the character 
of Mohammed decidedly deteriorates from the lime that he as- 
sumed the Office of a Prophet t and this fact ought to be special- 
ly borne in mind. In his early days of religious refrom he com- 
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tnenced as a sincere fanatic, mistaking dreamy visions and 
Satanic indunce for divine inspiration; but he completed his 
career as an impostor, who brought forth his pseudo- revelations 
whenever he found it necessary to sanction the most unjustifi- 
able acts. (Page 77 ) 

(2) This total negation of the holiness of God may be consi- 

dered the fundamental lie of Islam, which marks its teaching 
as directly opposed to reason and revealation, and as false from 
beginning to end. (Pages 94 & 95) 

(3) In Mohammad’s personal life, those moral requisitions 
only were fulfilled which would answer to a Prophet of Arabia; 
for although he must be condemned as a false Prophet, if 
brought before the tribunal of pure ethics, yet according to the 
ethics of Arabia his very faults would be deemed virtues; thus 
it becomes intelligible why his claims to the dignity of a Pro- 
phet wei^ not rejected, notwithstanding those flagrant immo- 
ralities, which the Koran records to his shame. (Page 176).., 

(4) The mixture of truth and falsehood, the simplicity of its 
formulae, the mechanism of its devotions, washings and fastings, 
combined with an unbridled licentiousness , renders it far more 
acceptable to the natural man than the Gospel of Christ. 

(Page 196) 

<5) This hatred towards all other religionists, which is the 
very element of Islam, is continually nourished by the reading 
of the Koran, which is filled with threatenings and curses again- 
st unbelievers; it is also the necessary consequence of a doctrine 
which teaches that the sword is the sanctified means of con- 
version. (Page 205) 

(6) In more recent times the notorious Sultan of Mysore, 
Tippoo Sahib, perpetrating acts of persecution for the sake of 
religion, which appear the more hateful because accompanied 
by the most brutal lust. The majority of his subjects being 
Hindoos, his dbject was to convert, the whole population of 
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Malabar Provinces to the faith of the Koran, He fell upon the 
defenceless Hindoos, and forcibly circumcized them; others were 
robbed of their wives, children and property, and driven back to 
the jungles. (Page 206 ), 

(7) Tippoo Sahib took away the daughters of the Brahmins, 

and having dishonoured them, he sent them back to their parent 
who refused to receive them, since they had lost caste. Tippoo 

then compelled the Brahmins themselves to marry these out- 
casts by which they also, losing their caste, were expelled from 
their community. The cruelties of Tipdoo Sahib are re^corded 
by Buchanan. ( Journey from MadJas through Mysore and 
Malaoar, ” 1807, i. p. 56, ii. 550 ). (Page 206) 

FARISHTA HISTORY OF THE MOHAMMADAN 
POWER IN INDIA, TRANS. BY BRIGGS 1829 

(8) As late as September 1849 we had an instance of this 
fanaticism. Sixty-four Moslems entered a temple in a town 
near Calicat, murdered every devotee then present, and then 
shut the doors, expecting to be slain and sent to para- 
dise. A small detachment of Sepoys, sent against them 
was repulsed, and the commanding European Officer killed. 

A European detachment next forced an enti ance; and as the 
fanatics declined to submit, they were cut down, and, in the be- 
lief of themselves and their brethren, they went straight to para- 
dise ! (Page 206) 

(9) In addition to these pernicious consequences of Polygamy 

which be.sides four lawful wives, permits an unlimited number 
of concubines, we need scarcely mention the glowing revenge 
and the heart-burning jealousies of the incarcerated inmates of 
the harems which are transformed into nurseries cf unnatural 
vices, assassinations, and secret poisonings. These crimes are 
committed with the greater impunity, as these hiding-places are 
closed to the organs of justice. (Page 210) 

(10) Polygamy obviously destroys all spiritual affection in 
matrimony; the spiritual element, which should predominate, is 
utterly unknown to the Moslem believer. Matrunonial love 
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surraiders itself entirely, and requires a similar return; but this 
cannot exist under the baneful influence of Islam and that the 
wife is but a commodity is proved by the fact, that the poor 
man has only one wife, just as he may happen to possess but 
one camel or one tent, whiled: the rich man may have many; if 
proi^ that man’s constitution demand a plurality of wives, 
then it is unjust to withhold the boon from the less wealthy of 
the community. “Journal Asiatique, I836, ii. P. 420 Mohler, P. 
401”. (Page 210) 

(11) As Seneca could say of the Roman ladies of the day that 

they counted the years no more after the Consuls, but after 
their husbands, so Mohammadans mark the events of their age 
by the number of their wives. Even among the simple Beduins 
the cooling down of the husband’s affection is sufficient reason 
for a divorce. (Page 21 1) 

(12) When Miehaud asked an aged Egyption whetht r he re- 

membered the compaign of Napoleon, he answered, that he 
had his seventeenth leife at that time ! (Page 211) 

(13) According to the claims of the Kaliphate, no other than 
a Moslem ruler can demand obedience from Mohammedans : a 
point which statesmen will do well to hear in mind, in dealing 
Avith the refractory Mahammedans of India. The precept, 
that the subject is bound to pay homage to “ the powers that 
be is not to be found in the Koran ; and Mohammed, never 
imagining that the true believers could ever fall unde r the do- 
minion of any foreign power, made no provision for such an 
event ; and so long as breath remains in the Moslem community, 
they will never, except from dire necessity, submit to any other 
than a Moslem Government. Allegiance is due alone to 
the Government which derives its power, in some way or 
other, from the Prophet himself, ; and this power, of course, 
could be delegated to no other than a Moslem sovereign. 

(It is not, therefore, wise or prudent to trust to any lo- 
yal expressions, which Moslems may utter when they feel 
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compelled to submit to another than that which they considef 
their divinely appointed Government. Rebellion is not only a 
dominant natural instinct in Moslem, but with them it is religion 
and a matter of conscience to throw off a foreign yoke at thfe 
very first opportunity. (Pages 214 and 215) 

(14) As the right of Government belongs only to a successor of 
Mohammed, the Mohammedans of India, being accidentally 
placed under a Christian power, consider it as usurped for a 
time; and they are authorised to take the first favourable oppor- 
tunity of shaking it off, and of transferring their allegiance to a 
Moslem ruler. As the confession of Islam is the indispensible 

prerequisite to legitimatize a Government a Christian power 
ruling a Mohammedan community can only be looked upon aS 
an insufferable anomaly, (Page 215) 

(15) If ever there were “ enemies of the cross ” the Moslems 

who deny the Crucifixion must be considered as such ; and if true 
that they have frequently fought against idolatry, they have 
constantly, and upon principle fought against the cross. It is 
admitted on all sides that a perfectly barbarous and supersti- 
tious people are more easily gathered in o the fold of the 
Church than the Mohammedans. (Page 390) 

(16) The Mohammedan view of the rewards conferred by God 
on all who fall in battle, must have wrought np the feelings of 
the fiery Arabs to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. ’ All men 
desire to go to heaven, but, in the case of the Arabs, the pro- 
mise of paradise was annexed to all in which they most delight- 
ed on earth. 

And such a paradise! All that a glowing imagirration 
could anticipate of sensual enjoyment was offered. No won- 
der, when such powerful stimulants were supplied, if the Arab 
became tenfold moJe war-like, more fanatical, more ferocious, 
more invincible. (Page 216). 

(17) It sanctions by its poly gatfiy, concubinage, and uWrestrict- 
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€d freedom of divorce, one of the most debasing forms of sensua* 
lity. The true idea of women and of that great institution, 
the family, is entirely lost. Farther, to exclude the softening 
and purifying influence of woman from social life was a grie- 
vous mistake. Woman had occupied a far higher place in 
Arabia than Mohammed allowed her. He degraded women. 

Ladies no longer appeared in public excepting, as they flitted 
along, shrouded beneath the veil. The light and grace, the 
charm and delicacy imparted by their presence to Arab society 
were gone. " 

The position of female slaves is truly wretched. They 
are not held to have any rights whatever. (Page 227) 

(18) A strong argument against the Kuran can be drawn 

The Koran fierce persecuting principles. The 

and intolerant. language, especially of its later parts, is 
fierce and intolerant. Passages like the 
following are occuring constantly ; “Verily those who disbe- 
lieve in our signs, we w'ill surely cast to be broiled in hell fire. 
So often as their skins shall be well burned ive will give them 
other skins in exchange, that they may taste the sharper tor- 
ments.” (Sura 4th.) 

The descriptions of hell in the Kuran are not so mnch 
terrible, as disgusting and hideous. It is evident that Moham- 
mad deligts-revels-in depicting the horrors of interminable 
damnation. This is deplorable. There are no meltings of 
heart, no stirrings of compassion^ no sorrow over the lost. No- 
thing appears but exultation and glutted revenge. The hotter 
the hell into which his enemies are cast, the louder is Moham- 
med’s shout of triumph. Oh ! how unlike the conduct of Jesus 
Christ who, when his enemies had nailed him to the cross 
afid were heaping insult on his dying agonies, cried witn his 
last trembling accents : “ Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do. ” (Luke, xxiii. 34) 

Mohainmed extended his religion by the sowrd, openly 
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avowing it as a principle that he did so. The weapons of his 
warfare were carnal. We read, ” Fight in defence of God’s 
true religion, as it behoveth you to fight for the same”, ( Sura 
22nd) -and so in many other places. Twenty-seven military 
expeditions of Mohammed have been reckoned up, and of smal« 
ler actions or skirmishes some enumerate as many as forty eight. 
The precepts and examples of Mohammed hardened the 
heart of h's followers towards men of other religions. The feel- 
ing of Mohammedans towards them is a mixture of contempt 
and hatted, at least, it is so in proportion as they are sincere 
believers in the Kuran. Their treatment of non -Mohammed an 
conquered races has always been harsh and unjust, and often 
exceedingly barbarous. And wlio has not heard of the horrors 
of slave-hunting in Africa ! Pre-eminent in this diabolical work 
are Mohammedan Arabs. They hold that their religion sanc- 
tions all the atrocities they commit. (Page 228) 

(19) The character of Mohammed himself furnishes a 

powerful argument against his claims 

Bad (Aaraoter of jjg ^ messengar from God. Intel- 

lectually, as we have seen, he stood 
high ; but morally low. A Mohammedan author informs us 
that the prophet confessed he delighted in women and perfu- 
mes. Licentiousness grew upon him m the latter part of his 
life, and up to its very close. He had in all, fifteen wives ; at 
the time of his death he had nine. Jealousy was one of his 
distinguishing qualities. Among revengeful people he was pre- 
eminently cruel and unforgiving. The Historian Gibbon refers 
to ” the bloody precepts so repeatedly inculcated in the Kuran ” 
(Pages 229 and 230) 

(20) Regarding Arabia itself a writer of authority (Palgrave) 
who travelled extensively in that country, uses the following 
strong language: — "When the Koran and Mecca shall have 
disappeared from Arabia, then and then only can we expect to 
see the Arabs assume that place in the rank of civilization fropj 
which Muhammad and his book have more than any other in- 
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dividual cause kept them back.” Again, let us compare for 
example, the Christian Hungarians, who are one of the finest 
of European races, with the Muhammadan Turks. Yet the 
Hungarians and Turks are sprung from the same Turanian 
stock. Under the baneful sway of Islam flourishing lands have 
been turned almost into de»s.‘ts. What a contrast between the 
past and present condition of such regions as Persia, Asia 
Minor, Syria, North Africa, and others ! Those who attempt 
to parry this argument by pointing to the delusive and fleeting 
splendours of the Caliphate in Baghdad, or of the Moors in 
Spain, ignore the most certain facts of History. Whatever 
attainments in science and literature were made by Muhamma- 
dans, they were made in spite — often in defiance — of the Kuran 

and its authorized expounders. (Pages 232 & 233) 

Enough has been said to show that Muhammad and the 
Kuran have title tile to respect, and that their claim to inspi- 
ration is fictitious. Into the character of Muhammadanism h 
now a we need hardly enter The childish traditions and obser- 
vances which have been added to the system propounded by Mu- 
hammad, may deceive the grossly ignorant, but none of the edu- 
cated youth of India — the class for which this volume is intended 
will receive them otherwise than with a smile of pity. I once 
thought of inserting in this place an account of Muhammad’s 
celebrated. Night Journey, as a specimen of Musalman 

tradition, but I cannot bring myself to waste time on such 
folly. It is worse than silly, >c is prefaiie. (Page 233) 


CRITICISM OF PAlJR.^NiriSM 
& VEDICISM 


Here are a few quotation.^ from ' The Religious and 

The Bha^ad Oita!*'”''' 


abused. 


examined 


(i) Bishop Caldwell justly says, "the stories related of 
Krishna’s life do more than any thing else to destroy the 
morals and corrupt the imaginations of Hindu youth,” 
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The Mahacajaa, scatter^ over India; claim to be iBcania- 
tions of Krishna* and are supposed to be pciviledged to act as 
he bid. Men and women prostrate themselves at their feet, 
offer them incense, fruits, and flowers, and holding lights before 
them. It is believed that the best way of propitiating Krishna 
in heaven is by ministering to the sensual appetites of the 
Maharajas. Body, soul, aud property f tan, man, dhan } are 
to be wholly made over to them. Women are taught to believe 
that the highest bliss will be secured to themselves and their 
families by intercource with the Maharajas. To secure this, 
large sums are paid. (Page 12 ) 

(2) “ Of all forgeries, ” says Dr. K. M. Banerjea, ” the most 
flagitious and profane is that which connects the name of Al- 
mighty with an untruth”. Yet thi.s is what is done in the 
Gita. ( Page i6 ) 

Barth, a French writer, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar, 
says of Yoga exercises: “ Conscientiously observed, they can 
only issue in folly and idiocy”. ( Page 34 ) 

Taking the words in their plain meaning, the climax of 
Hindus philosophy is a blasphemous falsehood, too horrible al- 
most to the mention — for a puny, ignorant, proud, sinful, mortal 
to say ” I am God !” Such assertion can be compared only to 
the ravings of a mad-man in a lunatic assylum who fancies 
himself a king. Yet, according to Hindu philosophy, he is the 
only wise man! ( Page 35 ) 

(5) A great authority has said that, “Religion is the strongest 

and most important of all the elements which go to constitute 
nationality”. ( Page 56 ) 

(6) “ Hinduism can not achieve his unity. With its in- 
exorable caste rules it can separate and divide, but can never 
unite and harmonize. Some people think that the Government, 
with official representatives, is the greatest enemy of the 
Congress. If these would consider the matter without prejudice, 
they would say that the greatest enemy of the Congress and 
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the country, are the HINDU REVIVALISTS. The revival of 
Hinduism means wider seperationi further disunion, deeper 
antagonism between race and race; it means rending asunder, 
not union. Educated Indians, therefore, who truly love their 
country and long for the’ fusion into one national whole 
of all different elements that constitute the population of India’, 
should beware of Hindu Revivalists. ( Page 56 ) 

( 7 ) " Gentlemen of the Congress I What Christianity has 
done for the most powerful nations of Europe, what it has done 
for the United States of America, it can and will do for India. 
Political rights, large powers of administration, the repre- 
sentative and constitutional form of Government, equality, 
fraternity, unity, all these things, the very privileges which we 
seek for, have followed a matter of course, whereever Christia- 
nity has accepted and loyalty followed. Christianity therefore 
has a peculiar claim upon your attention”. 

( Pages 56 and 57 ) 

(8) The soundness of unsoundness or the philosophy and the 
probability or otherwiseof its divine origin and authority, maybe 
estimated, like the characteristics of a tree, by its fruits. What 
are the visible, tangible fruits of the philosophy ? What has it 
done for India, the land ef its birth ? 

(9) Has it promoted popular education, civilization, and 
good Covernment ? Has it educated the people in generous 
emotions ? Has it abolished caste or even mitigated its evils ? 
Has it obtained for widows the liberty of remarriage ? Has it 
driven away dancing girls from the temples ? Has it abolished 
polygamy ? Has it repress vice and encouraged virtue ? 
Was it this philosophy which abolished female infanticide, the 
meriah sacrifice and the burning of widows ? Is it this which 
has kindled amongst the Native inhabitants of India the spirit 
of improvement and enterprise which is now apparent ? Need 
1 ask the question ? All this time the philosophy of quietism 
has been sound asleep, or’ with its eyes fixed on the point of 
its nose’, according to the directions of the Gita, it has been 
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thinking itself out of its wits. This philosophy has substantially 
been the creed of the majority of the people for Upwards of tw 
thousand years; and if it had emanated from God, the proofs 
of its divine origin ought long ere this to have been appareilt; 
hut it has all this time been too much absorbed in contemplate 
ing self by means of self to have had any time or thought left 
for endeavouring to improve the world. What could be 
expected of the philosophy of apathy, but that it should leaVC 
things to take their course ? There is much real work now 
being done in India in the way of teaching truth, putting down 
evil, and promoting the public welfare but that work is being 
done, not by Vedantists or quietists of any school, but by 
Christians from Europe, whose highest philosophy is to do good, 
and by those Natives of India who have been stimulated by the 
teaching and example of Europeans to choose a similar 
philosophy. ” i Pages 57 & 58 ) 


Orltioism of Caste. 


The following is ^from a work on 
“caste ” by the Christian Tract Society. 


The Stomach is the seat of Hinduism:- 


It has been well remarked: “Other I'^ligions may be 
seated in the mind and soul but the stronghold of Hinduism is 
the stomach. A Hindu may retain his faith against all argu- 
ment and against all violence, but mix a bit of beef in his food, 
and his religion is gone ! Not that he renounces it, but that 
it repudiates him. Let half a dozen Hindus seize one of their 
own caste, and forcibly thrust forbidden food down his throat, 
and that man has ceased to have any rights in this world or 
the next. ” 

( Page 32 “ Caste, “ Comp. 

Here are a few extracts from “ Letters To Indian Youth ” 
Ultoliell by the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, M. A., 
L. L. D., Madras 1894. 

(1) The Gods that spring from the Supreme (and yet aro 

«5 
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generally cfonceived to be still identified with him ) lie, cemmii 
adultery, are envious, revengeful, and full of vices. 

(2) The histories of Brahma, Indra, Krishna, and other Gods, 
especially as given in the Puranas, are disgusting to a pure and 
honorable mind. I dare not pollute my page with the recital of 
their flagitious deeds. Were such things, as are ascribed to the 
Gods, to be commited hy human beings, every one of us would 
be struck with horror. { Page 166 ) 

(3) On this remarkable book let us hear the judgment of one 
of the most tolerant of philosophers, himself emphatically an 
eclectic, M. Cousin;" You will comprehend how before this kind 
of theism, at once terrible and chemerical, and represented in 
extravagant and gigantic symbols, human nature must have 
trembled and denied itself, how art, in its powerh-ss attempt to 
represent being in itself, must have risen without limit to 
colossal and irregular creations, how God being all, and man 
nothing a formidable theocracy mu.st have pressed upon 
humanity, taking from it all liberty, all movi ment, all practical 
interest, and consequently all morality, -and again you will 
comprehend how man, despising himself has not been able to 
take any thought for recalling the memory of his actions, 
how there is no history of man, and no chronology in 
severe language, yet not 100 serere. Taste, art, liberty, 
political improvement, morality- all nipped in the bud by 
the baleful breath of Indian philosophx , and the human inttdlect 
so dwarfed that ev( n the writing of history became impossible? 
< Page 195 ) 

(4) Varied systems, each ba:>eless, each absurd, all mutually 
conflicting- systems, cold and cheerless, that frown on human 
love and virtuous exertion, and speak of annihilation, or some- 
thing equivalent, as our highest hope-such is the sorrow’fu 
result of infinite speculation. The philosophy of India is a 
philosophy of despair. ( Page 196 ) 

(5) Surely the force of folly could no further go. Keshub was 
always dreamy and imaginative, and our impression is that, in 
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his latter days, his reason had partially failed. For his wildness 
and inconsistency we can account in no other way. His Society 
the so-called ” New dispensation”-must return to reason, or it 
must perish, at least, thinking men will forsake it. We speak 
thus of Keshub’s later doings with much sorrow, for we cannot 
forget that in earlier days, he did very much to advance social, 
and even religious, reform, and that he always spoke of Christ 
in terms of high admiration. ( Page 198 ) 


A Govt. Gazetteer 
on Hindu priests. 


The following is from a Government 
publication: — 


" The temples at Kangra and Jawala Mukhi are in charge 
of the rapacious Bhojkis, who plunder the unfortunate 
pilgrims. At the latter place large numbers of sheep and goats 
are supposed to be sacrificed. The appetite of the Devi is how- 
ever, capricious, and the votaries are usually imformed that she 
is not quite ready for her meal. The offering is left and is hurried 
away, and sold in the neighbourhood for a trifle under its value 
to men who .again resell it to other pilgrims.” (V''ide Kangra 
Gazetteer of the Kangra District Vol. I 1883-4-Page 67) Again 
— “The Pujaris of the shrines in the Kangra and Simla hills 
have grown into a distinct caste, composeu originally, it is said 
of a mixed collection of Nais, Brahmans, Rajputs, and Jogis, 
who all intermarried. They are all priests of Devi, and their 
name is said to be a corruption of Pujki. The Bhojkis are 
said by Mr. Barnes to be '' not Brahmans; though they are 
the heriditary priests of these celebrated temples. They all 
wear the sacred thread; they intermarry among themselves 
alone^ eat fle.'^h, drink wine, and are a debauched and profligate 
set, the men are constantly in Courts involved in litigation, and 
the women are notorious for their loose morality.” 


(Ibid Page 83.) 

Here are a few specimens of Christian criticism of Budh- 
Klfloellaneoiis ism, Jainism, and Zorastrianism. 
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(1) And- unhappily some, of the Buddhist books 
are deplorably immoral. The great Orientalist Burnouf was 
repelled from the study of them because they are, as 
he expressed it,” Miserable in form, and odious in meaning.” 

(2) The Jaina sages were wild unearthly beings, whom it was 
hard to understand and impossible to love. 

Let it be noted — in justice to the Jainas — that 
though their own religious books are almost w’orthless, they did 
valuable service of a literary and scientific character after they 
had adopted Sanskrit as the language of composition, about 900 
years ago. 

<3) Still, the system is grievously defective, Ahuramazda is 
not a purely spiritual being. Worship is paid to any of his 
works as well as to himself. The beings worshipped require 
food, and they are made strong by praise. The notion of sin 
is very imperfect. For too much reliance is placed on cere- 
monies, and some of these are not only foolish but disgusting. 

So we see that this charge against Swami Dyananda, 
like others that have been gratuitously flung about, is absolutely 
baseless. The disgraceful manner in which some of our country- 
men, who are defeated by the Arya Samaj in religious contro- 
versy, are behaving is simply disgraceful. It reminds one of a 
similar scene enacted once before in history. When Christ 
was being tried, Pilate the Roman Governor addressing the 
mob said “Behold ! I bring him forth to you that you may 
know. I find no cause in Him Ecce Homo." But the well- 
schooled cry of the people rang clamorously forth through the 
air 

'• Crucify Him, Crucify Him”. 

“I am innocent of the blood of this just man, look you to 
it” said he again. “His blood be upon us, and upon our 
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children” replied the mob. Similarly the Foreign British Govt, 
finds no cause in Dyananda, for if it had, it woufd have taken 
action long ago. But Dyananda’s countrymen for whom he 
laboured, suffered, bled, and died are athirst for the blood of his 
followers. The foolish scribes thought that the death of Christ 
would put an end to Christianity, but while the J ewish faith has 
ceased to be a force in the world, Christianity to-day com- 
mands the allegiance of a considerable portion of the civilized 
world. Even so some Christian missionaries are crucifying 
Christ once more and acting in a league with the bigoted 
Mullahs and the atheistic and imposter-worshipping Dev 
Dharmis are seeking to have ihe Arya Samaj suppressed and 
its literature proscribed. No sane man believes that they can 
succeed in this effort, for the British statesman is not a 
coward like Pilate. He has the courage 10 resist importunate 
demands no matter if they be backed up by dynamic force, when 
he knows them to be unjust. But what if they suc^'ced? ITiey 
fondly hope that the giant who has created a stampede in their 
camps will be killed. Their fond expectations, like those of the 
Scribes and the Pharisees, are doomed to disappointment. The 
giant has drunk of the ambrosia of Vedic Truth. No power on 
earth can despatch it. The time will surely rom ;, and those that 
have the eye of faith can picture it to themselves, when 
the Vatican will resound with the sound of Veda- 
mantras, Vedic prayers will be recited in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the air of Medina will be impregnated with the fragrant par- 
ticles of Horn Saniagri and students of history will wonder why 
once people, who boasted of living in an enlightened age, 
misunderstood the teachings of the World- Redeemer, the Jagat 
Guru, the True Christ — Dyananda the embodiment of mercy 
{Dya) and beatitude (ananda.) 



CHAPTER V. 

KRISHN VARMA AND THE ARYA SAMAJ, 


Any stick is good to beat the Arya Samaj dog with. 
This seems to have been the motto of Mr. Grey. We almost 
Slrltftina Varma’s P'ty him-. He had to make out a case 
Oonneoton with the for which there was no data and hence the 

Arya Samaj awkward and bungling fashion in which 

he fumbled for evidence on the stage in full view of the spec- 
tators. Krishan Varma was once an Arya Samajist. He is 
now an anarchist. Seizing these facts Mr. Grey whipped thorn 
up into the shape of the following syllogism — 


All revolutionaries are enemies of the Government 
Krishnvarma once an Arya Samajist, is now a revolutionary 
.'. All Arya Samajists are revolutionaries. 


What fine logic I Whatavails it if Krishnavarma abjured thecreed 
of the Arya Samaj long before he began to indulge in heroics which, 
thanks to the patronage of the London Times, have brought 
him cheap notoriety. What avails it, if when he was a Samajist 
he was a loyal citizen whom the viceroy of India honored with 
his visit. If the Arya Samaj is to be held accountable for the 
present conduct of Shyamji Krishna Varma because he was once 
a member of the Samaj, why should not the ruler and the poli- 
tical agent of the Indian state, of which he was once the trusted 
Dewan, be hauled up for sedition because noz) he is an enemy of 
the paramount power. We are sure th it if a case was launch- 
ed against them and Mr, Grey were engaged on behalf of the 
Prosecution, there would be no dearth of argument and evi- 
dence to connect both the high-placed gentlemen with the 
nefarious deeds of Krishnavarma and if they are honorably 
acquitted it will not be for any flaw in the argument of the 
counsel but on account of the tribunal being too foolhardy 
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to interpret the Penal Code in a wider sense or to "presume*' and 
"draw inferences " and conclusions after the fashion indicated 
above. Since, however, the criteria of judgment employed by 
common folk are different from those invented by the brilliant 
counsel for the Prosecution in the Patiala Imbroglio, we need 
only tell the unvarnished tale of Krishnavarma’s connection 
with the Arya Samaj to bring home to our readers the fact 
that this revolutionary did not wield much influence even when he 
was an active member of the Samaj and his public conduct was 
the subject of an animadversion in our society long before 
he struck into the byways of anarchy. 

The following copy of Dayananda Saraswati’s Swikara 
fatra (last will and testament) regis- 

ment. Krishna Varma was only appointed a 

common member of the Paropkarini 
Sabha and that his name appears last of all. 

THE SWIKARPATRA 

OP 

SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI. 

SHRI RAMJI 

The will of Parmabans Parivrajkacharya Shrimad Dayanand 
Saraswati Swami. 



Order of tbe Maharaj Sabha ( State Conncil ) No, 290. 

Execution of this will admitted in the presence of Sbriman Shri 108 
Sbriji Dhirhir Chirpratapi Virajman Rajyeshri Mahadraj Sabha ( State 
Conncil ) by Swamiji Shri Dayanand Saraswatiji in due form. 

Therefore it is ordered 

That the original will be delivered to Swami Shri Dayafiftad 
Saraswatiji nnder the signature and the seal of Rajyeshri Uahadraj Sabha 
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mdl thut II copy he kept m tbe offiee of the aeme Babha, and that the aaine 
ba printed at the State Preaa and one copy eacn be sent to the Member® 
of the Sabba mentioned in the said will for their information and action 
in accordance with its provisions. Dated Samvat 1939 Phalgun Sbnkla 
6th Tuesday corresponding to 27th Pebrnary 1883. 

(Sd.) mAHARANA SAJJAN SINGH. 

( Chief of Mewar and President of the Rajyeshri Mahadraj Sabha. ) 
Signature of the Memberfi of the Rajyeshri Mahadraj Sabha. 

1 Rao Takhat Singh of Bedla. 

2 Rao Ratan Singh of Parsoli. 

3 Mahai-aj Gaj Singh. 

4 Maharaj Rao Singh. 

5 Mama Bakhta war Singh, 

6 Baiiawat Udai Singh. 

7 Thakor Manohar Singh. 

8 Kavirajft Shyamal Das. 

9 Sahiwa’a Arjan Singh. 

10 Pannalal. 

11 Purohit Padma Nath, 

12 T. Mokand Lai. 

13 Mohan Lai Pandya. 

SWIKARPATRA. 

I Swaini DayananJ Saraswati do give authoril} »>ver niy entire pro- 
perty i. e. Clothing, Books, Money, Press &r. to a Society of twenty three 
Aryan gi^ntleraen according to the rules given below and constiniting the 

same Society as Adhishthata ( Manager ) for the jmrpo*«e of applying the 
said properly to works of public good, do execute this deed that ir may# 

be of use on occassiori lequired. This Society is de^ignat ‘*d The 
Paropkarni Sabha^^of which the undor-mentioned twenty three gentlemen 
are Members; out of them the President of this Sabha being 

1 Sbriman Maharaja Dhiraj Mahi Mahenclra Yavadarya Kul 
Divakar Mabaranaji Shri 108 Sajjan Singhji Varma Dhirbir 
O. C. S. I. Chief of Udaipur, Raj Mewar. 

2 Vice President — Lala Mulraj, Extra Assit. Commissioner, Vice 
President Arya Samaj Lahore, Native of Ludhiana. 

3 Secretary — Shriyut Kavi Raja Shyamal Daiji Udaipor, Raj 
Mevar. 
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4 Secretory— Lala Ramsharan Das Rais, Vice President A13W 

f t 

Samaj Meerut. 

6 Assihtant Secretary— Pandya Mohan Lai Vishnu Lalji# residing 
at Udaipur, native of Mathura. 

MEMBERS. 

Name Place. 

I Shriman Maharaja Dhiraj Shri Shahpura, Raj Mewar- 
Nahar Singhji Varma. 

JS Shriinat Rao Takht Singhji Varma. Bedla, Raj Mevvar. 

3 Shrimat Rana Shri Fateh Singhji Delwara, Raj Mewar. 

Varma. 

4 Shrimat Ra vat ArjunSinghji Varma. Asind, Raj Mewar 

5 Shrimat Maharaj Shri Gaj Singhji Udaipur. Mewar. 

Varma. 

6 Shrimpt Rao Shri Bahadur Singhji Masuda, District Ajmer. 

Varma. 

7 Rao Bahadur Pundit Sander Lai Superintendent Work-shop 

and Press Aligarh, Agra. 

8 Rnja Jai Krishna Das C. S. I. Deputy CollectvT Bijnaur, 

Moradabad. 

9 Bibu Diirga Prasad. Treasurer Arya Samaj 

Farrukhabad. 

10 Lala Jngan Nath Prasad, Farrukhabad. 

II Sbeth Nirbhairam. President Arya Samaj 

1 aiTukhabad. 

12 Lala Kalicbaran Ramcharan. Secretary Arya Samaj 

Farrukhabad. 

13 Babu Chhedi Lai. Commissariat Agent, Morar 

Cantt, Cawnpur, 

14 Lala SainDas. Secretary Arya Samaj Lahore. 

15 Babu Madhav Das. Secretary Arya Samaj 

Danapore. 

16 Rao Bahadur R. R, Panit Gopalrao 

Hari Deshmukh, Member of Counoil Poona, 

of the Qovenor of Bombay. 

IT Rao Bahadur R. P, Mahadev Govind 

Ranade, Judge. Poona. 

18 Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma, 

Proifessor of Ranskrit Oxford Univemity Bombay. 

London. 
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RULES. 

1 The aforesaid Sabha, as it at present in time of difficulty does, ac- 
cording to the rules, take care of me and all my property and applies it 
to works of general good, shall continue after me viz., after my demise 
also, to act in like manner : — 

(s) In the dissemination of the Vedas, Vedangas and other like Shas- 
tras i. e., by toslering the commentary, study, teachiog, hearing and pub- 
lication of these. 

(b) The teaching and preaching of Vedic Dharnia by organising a 
body of teachers and lecturers to work in. India and other countries 
so that truth may be accepted and falsehood rejected. 

(c) The providing of means and insiituions for the protection, main- 
tenance and right training of the orphans and the destitutes of India. 

2 This Sabha as it is in my life-time making all arangements shall 
after my death also, in like manner, depute any one of its members every 
third or sixth month to examine and check the accounts of the Vedio^Press. 
The said members •-hall after examining all the items of receipt and expen- 
diture and stock affix his signature thereto and shall inform by letter every 
member of the Sabha of his having done so. In case he notes any defects 
or improvements in the management he shall send information of the same 
to every member #vith any suggestion that he may have to make upon. 
On getting the iuformation it would be proper for everv member to submit 
his own opinion in writing to the President of the Sabha. The President 
shall make the necessary arrangements in accordance with the opinions of 
all the members. No member should in this matter give way to indolence 
or act improperly. 

3 It is proper for this Sabha nay absolutely essential that as this 
is a work of the highest merit and universal benefaction it shall be per- 
formed with similar zeal, energy, gravity and broadmindednes?, 

4 Thi.s Sabha of the said twenty-three Aryan gentlemen should, 
after my demise, be deemed to be my representative in erery respect — ^to 
wit the Sabha has and shall have the same right and control over all my 
property as I myself hav6« In case any one of the said Members, influenc- 
ed by selfish motives and contrary to these rules, or any other person 
asserts any claim of his own, the same shall be considered to be altogether 
false. 
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5 Just as this Sabha has at present a.coording to its capacity the 
right to take care of my person all my property and to improve the 
latter, in like manner shall it have the right to look to the proper disposal 
of ray body when dead-in other words when my life is extinct, the Sabha 
shall not permit my body to be buried or thrown into waterier left 
exposed in the jungle. The Sabha shall make a pile entirely of sandal 
wood, but if it be not possible it shall then take two maunds of sandal 

wood, four mauuds of ghee, 5 seers of camphor, two seers and a half of 
agar tagar (aloe wood), and ten maundh of fuel and having made a Vedi 

(pile) in accordance with the directions of the Vedas as described in the 
Sanskar Vidhi sli^ll reduce my body to aafces chanting the hymns as given 
therein ; no cerenioney apart from this shall be performed in any way 
opposed to Vedic rites. If the members]of the Sabha be not present at the 
time, any one who is present may pet form the cremoney as above describ- 
ed and recover the costs from the Sabha and the Sabha shall pay the same. 

6 This Sabha can during my life time and after my death expel any 
member it thinks (proper) and can appoint any other fit person who is a 
Samajist and an Arya in bis place, provided that no member of the Sabha 
shall be removed from the Sabha unless and iintill impropilcty of conduct 
is exhibited in his actions. 

7 In my place, any action that mav^ be taken by the Sabha in the 
following: matters viz., the construction of this will or the observance of 
its objects and rules, or the removal of any member and the appointment 
of another in bis place or the adoption of any sl3ps lor the removal of my 
difficulty and distress shall bo with the unanimous approval of all the mem- 
bers. In the event of their being difference of opinion amongst the 
members, the decision shall be in accordance with the opinion of the majo- 
rity, the President of the Sabha always having two votes. 

8 At no time shall it be within the power of the Sabha to dismiss 
more than three of its Members after having judged of their misbehaviour 
without first nominating subtitutes for those three. 

9 Should any of the Members of the Sabha die or, having renounc- 
ed the above rules and the Vedic Dharam, should act in opposition, it 
would be proper for the President of the Sabha to remove the said Mem- 
ber with the opinion of all the Members and to appoint in his place, an- 
other Arya person who is fib and an adherent of the Vedic Dharma. Un- 
till then save the ordinary bussiness (of the Sabha), no new business shall 
be taken in hand* 
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10 This Sabha has fait power to take all steps and devise original 
plans, bat in case the Safaha has not fall confidence in its own deliberations 
and oounsels, it may call for the opinions of all the Arya Samajes by letters 
fixing a date for th§ purpose and act in accordance with the opinion of the 
majority. 

11 The President of the Sabha shall annually or half yearly give in- 
formation by prinbed letter to all the Members, of the changes in the ma- 
nagement, the approvals and the disapprovals, the dismissal and appoint- 
ment of any of the members, the examination and checking of receipts dis- 
bursements and stock and other matters of weal and wor. 


12 No disputes connected with this will shall be taken to the Law 
Courts. This Sabha should decide them itself according to justice. In case, 
however, it is beyond its power to do so, it may got t -e matter settled by 
resort to the Law Courts. 


13 If I in ray lifetime decide to give pension to any deserving Arya 
person and get a deed exeoate<l and rogist'^red to this effect, the Sabha 
shall acknowledge the same and effect to it. 

14 I have and after my death the Sabha has always full power to 
add to or take away from theabov.- rales having regird to any spcoial ad- 
vantage, improvement, public utility or general good that may result there- 
from. 

(Sd.; DAYANANDA SARASWATI. 


We print below the rules and regulations of the Parop- 

The Rules of the karni Sabha in order to show that a 

Parapkarni Sabha. man holding the views that Krishna 

Varma now holds can have no place in a ronstiiutional body 
whose proceedings must obtain publicity and are subject to re- 
vision by a society having a wide dotnooratic basis and which 
comprises loyal Ruling chiefs like Major General Sir Pratap 
Singh of Idar and Nahar Singh of Shahpur, among Its office 
bearers. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE RULES AND REGU- 
LATIONS OF THE PAROPKARNI SABHA 
NOWIN FORCE. 


{The Sabha i$ now a roj/Uitred body.) 

1 There shall pontinue to be a society of 23 memliers called the Rurop- 
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karini Sabha founded by Swami Dayanand Saraswatii aaaotding to 
his Swiiarpatra dated the 27fch February 1883* 

£ The objects of this Sabha are: — ^ 

(a) The propagation of the Vedas, Vedangas, and other Shastras, 
by fostering commentaries on them and encouraging their 
study, teaching, hearing and publication. 

(i) The teaching and preaching of^ the Vedic Dharma by orga- 
nising a body of teachers and lecturers to work in India and 
other countries in order that truth may be accepted and false- 
hood discarded. 

(c) Providing means and establishing institutions for the protec- 
tion, maintenance and right bringing-up of the orphans and 
the destitutes of India. 

3 This Sabha shall always consist of 23 members, who alone shall 

have the right of voting. 

4 The meeting of the Sabha will be of two kinds:— 

(a) Ordinary. 

(b) Special. 

5 The ordinary meeting of the Sablia will be held annually. 

6 The special meeting will be held under the following circumstances:*- 

{a) When the President and the Secretary of the Sabha so desire. 
(6) When five members of the Sabha send a requisition to the 
Secretary to that effect. 

7 Three months before Uie date of every meeting the Secretary 

shall give notice of the meeting to the members of the Sabha 
and publish it in nevvfipaper,s this rule shall not apply to Special 
meetings. 

8 One month l^efore the date of every meeting of the Sabha, the 

Secretary shall send to each and every member of the Sabha a 
notice containing the date and place of the meeting and subjects 
to be considered under Regulation 13. 

9 The meetings of the Sabha shall be held at Ajmer. But, if the 
Secretary with the permission of the President, fix any other place, 
the meeting may be held there also. But whenever, any place 
other than Ajmer shall be fixed for the meeting of the Sabha, the 

place shall be selected in accordance with the wishes in writing of 
the majority of the members of the Paropkarini Sabha, who shall all 

be consulted in the matter by the Secretary. 
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10 If one meeting of the Rabha is held at any place other than Ajmer, 
the next meeting must necesarily bo held at Ajmer. 

11 The Sabha shall be competent to make suitable arrangements for 
its work, but such arrangements shall not be contrary to the provi- 
sions of Swamiji^s Swikarj^^ and the regulaiion of the Sabha. 

12 The Sabha shall be competent to appoint, fur the coasi(Uration and 
execution of any special purpose, a Sub-Committee from amongst 
its own members, or a special Committee of members of the Sabha 
and members of the Arya Sainaj jointly, or of tlie members of the 
Arya Samaj exclii^’ividy. 

13 The following subjects shall be laid beloru the ordinary meeting of 
the S.ibha: — 

(1) The annual Report of the Sabha. 

(‘2J Accounts of tlie inoom** and expenditure of the Sabha during 
tlie year. 

(8) Th e biidj^et of the annual ineomt* and '‘xp'Uidlture of the Sabha 
f«»r the next year. 

(4) Snbj(‘ets which tin' S. , retary tlie Pr*>'ident wish to bring 
before the meeting. 

(5) Any subject commuuieateil to the Seeretar\ by any member 
of the Paropkarini Sabha, or by the Aniarang Sabha of an 
Arya Samaj two month^^ before the meeting. 

14 Only tho-c subjects shall be considered and di’-po^ed of at the meet- 
ing of the Paropk.arlui Sabha of wlrbdi dn^* notice lias beiui given 
beforehand, blit if the nKunbers of t he Sabha present unanimously 
wish to con.Hider and decide any subject olhei than those notifie<l 
to the memberi under Regulation S, that ]>articular subject may 
be considered and disposed of. But the decibion so arrived at shall 
not be considered as final until it has been duly laid before and 
confirmed in the next meeting of the Sabha. 

THE PRESIDENT. 

15 (a) The President shall properly manage all affairs of the Sabha, 

and shall always try to advance and safeguard the interests of 
the Sabha* 

(5) He shall take immedisite and necessary action in case of any 
important and urgent business that may, at any time, arise. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT. 

16 (a) In the absence of the President, the Vice-President shall take 

hiB place. 

(h) If on account of excess of work or for any other reason the 
President is unable to attend to all such affairs o? the Sabh a 
as are assigned to him by these rules and regulations, the Vice- 
President shall dispose of them under the orders of the President 
or of the Sabha. 

(c) His principle duty will be to the President in all matters 

concerning the Habha 

17 In the absence of both the President and the Vice-President at 
any meeting of the Sabha, the members present shall elect one of 
themselves as President for the occasion. 

THE SECRETARY. 

18 . The duties of Ihe Sf'cretary shall he as follows: — 

(aj To carry on the correspondence of the Sabha under the direc- 
tions of the Sabha and it‘- President, and lu keep carefully 
the letters concerriiug the Sabha, and other necessary papers. 

Q)) To take down the proceedings of the Sabha, to get them prin- 
ted within three months from the dates of such meetings, and 
send them to the mem])ersof the Sabha andall Arya Samajes. 

(e) To prepare the budget of the next veai s income and expen- 
diture of the Sabha, to introduce it into ibe Sabha, and to 
regulate the expenditure of the Sabha acccording to it, after 
it is passed. In the budget ])rovision shall be made for the 
Vedic Press, the School, the Library, the Orjdianage, the Dis- 
pensary, the Updeshak Mandali and all other institutions 
connected with the Dayanand Ashram at Ajmer, the Vedic 
Nidhi (Fund) and the immovable property of the Sabha as 
also for the free distribution of religious books. 

{d) To have the monthly and annual reports prepared by the 
respective Office-holders of the Vedic Press, the School, the 
Updeshak Mandali, the Library and other branches of the 
Dayanand Ashram and to send them to the members of the 
Sabha. 

(e) To pre pare the annual report of the Sabha and send it to all 
the members. 
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(/) To supervise the working of ^le different departments of the 
Sabha: to attend to the fulfilment of the directions contained 
in the rules in the Swikarpatra and the regulations of the 
Sabha and to submit all such matters to the notice of the 
President. 

(^) To keep regular accounts of all the income and expenditure 
of the money of the Sabha and to lay them along with the 
account books for inspection and confirmation before the 
meeting of the Sabha. 

19. If at the time of the meeting of the Sabha, the Secretary be absent 

on any account, the Joint Secretary or the Assistant Secretary 
present will do the work of the Secretary. 

THE ASSISTANT^ SECRETARY. 

20. The primary work of the Assistant Secretary shall be to help the 

Secretary in his work. 

21. The Sabha may distribute work among its Secretaries and the 

Assistant Secretaries. 

THE TREASURER. 

22. The Sabha shall appoint a Treasurer, if necessary, for the safe 

custody and good management of its money, 

(a) The Treasurer shall receive all the income, acknowledge its 
receipt and invest the money as provided by Regulation 31. 

{b) He shall not give money to any person except upon requisi- 
tions duly signed both by the Secretary and the President, 

(c) The ti easurer shall keep gystematic accounts of the income 
and expenditure of the Sabha. 

(23) It is not essential that the Treasurer should necessarily he one of 

the members of the Sabha. Any outsider, can also he elected 
as Treasurer. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

(24) The proceedings of all the meetings of the Sabha shall he writ- 

ten in Hindi and shall be open to inspection to all the mem- 
bers. 

(25) AH proposals in the Sabha shall be decided by a majority of 

votes. 

(26) In case of difference of ^ opinion, when the votes are equally 

divided the President shall have a casting or second votes. 
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(27) Members present at the meeting alone shall have the right to 

vote on any proposal before the Sabha« 

(28) If the place of any member or Office-holder falls vacant, a per- 

son shall be appointed in bis place by the Sabha as a member 
or office-holder as the case may be. 

29. In case the place of any office-holder falls vacSht, the President 
may temporarily appoint another member in his place till 
the next meeting of the Sabba, and the Sabha shallj at that 
meeting, 61! np the vacancy, 

ZO. If any office-holder is desirions of vacating his office, he shall 
not do so till another man has been appointed in his place. 

31. The funds of the Sabha shall be invested in the following seOtiri- 

ties: — 

(1) Government Promissory Notes. 

(2) Lands or buildings. 

(9) Improvement of the Vedic Press. 

(4) Banks. (The Me war State shop shall aIso be consider- 

d a bank.) 

32. All buildings and lands belonging to the Paropkarini Sabha shall 

be in the name of the Paropkarini Sabha. Government Pro- 
missory Notes and the deposits in banks shall be in the name 
of the trustees of the Sabha. 

33. The Sabha shall have the power of nominating its Patron and 

Vice Patron. 

34. Tke bininess of meetings will commence as soon as three mem- 

bers are present. 

85. The following matters shall not be decided by theSabba, when 
the number of members present at the meeting is less than 
seven, and no such matter shall be brought up before the 
Subha, without its having been duly notiBed beforehand: — • 

(1) The amendment of these Regulations. 

(2) The transfer of any branch of the Dayanand Ashrain 
from Ajmer. 

(3) The sale of the immovable property of the Sabha. - 

(4) Re-consideration of any resolution passed at a meetiiig 
of the Paropkarini Sabha. 

i6 
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(5) The exclusion of any member for misbehaviour. 

(6) The appointment or removal of the patron and the Vice- 
patron. 

(7) The appointment or removal of the Trustees of the 
Sabha , 

HERE IS A LIST OP THE PRESENT OFFICE-HOLDERS 
OF THE SABHA. 

President. 

Maharaja Dhiraj Mn jor General Sir Parhi{)Fingh G. C. S. 1. K. C. 
B.| L. L. D., Maharajah of Idar and A. D. C.^ to H. W, the King Em- 
peror of India. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Rai M draj M. A., Roychand Preinchand Schtdar, District Judge 
Panjab, I jahore. 

SECRETARIES. 


3. Rnjadhiraj Sir Nabarhingliji K, C. I. E, (»f Sbahjuira (MewarJ. 
4 B 1^)11 FLirbilas Sarda B. A, M. R A. S, Ajmere. 


In the year 1870 A. D., perhaps, Pt. Shayaniji Krishna 
Varma was appointed Superintendent of 
the Vaidic Press. Up to the end of that 
year, the late Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Sunder Lai and others had been super- 
affairs of the Vaidic Press, which had been founded 
by Swami Dayananda and was owmed by the Paropkarni 
Sabha. How Shayamji Krishna Varma behaved as super- 
intendent of the Press, how he was compelled to resif^n and what 
connection he had with the Arya Samaj, would appear from the 
following letters and resolutions of the Arya Samajes. 

First letter. 


Krishna Varma 
as Superintendent 
of the Press. 


vising the 


Sin, — Kindly oblige me by publishing the following facts in your 

paper. 

Ever since the arrival of the Vuidik Press in Ajinere, Pandit 
Shiyamji Krishna Varma, Superintendent oftho Press, has been harbouring 

a desire to bring the Press under his sole control and to oust the Press 
Committee from all share in the management of the concern. He has 
been calling the Hales, fraoq^d and pabiished by the Paropkarni for the 
conduct a^d management of the Press and according to which Rules the 
Press Committee was formed, as mere waste paper.” 
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I shall give a detailed account of the causes which led to differences 
between the Superintendent and the Press Committee afterwards ; at 
present the Ary a public must be feeling very impatient to know some-* 
thing of the sad state of the Vaidik Press. 

Dear Editor, Pandit Shiyamji Krishna Varma came to the Vaidik 
Press on the 9th of June, 1891, and told me that I was not henceforward 
to correspond with the Press Committee or to bo guided by the orders 
of that body, I replied that I could not do what I was desired to do ; for 
according to the Rules I was under both the Superindent and the Press 
Committee and hence I would be gnidod by their joint orders. I would 
not, I said, go against the Rules. 

Upon this the Pandit asked me what I meant by Rules, adding 
that he did not regard tliem aS binding upon him in the least and that I 
would have to do as I was bid. I reiterated my words — that I could not 
do as 1 was bid. Upon this he said, “1 dismiss you, — no, I suspend you. 

I answered, According to Rule t)5* of the Rules you can neither 
dismiss me nor suspend me. Upon this the Pandit called his private 
servant and said to him, ‘^Go and bring in the Police,’* j^-hile he himself 
wrote this order in tha Order book : — Rule C5 — The Superintendent can 
dismiss or suspend men getting 20 or above 20 rupees a month by obtain- 
ing the previous sanction of tlie President or Vice-President of the Parop- 
karni Sabha therefore, “I hereby suspend Bhagat Remal Das for disobey, 
ing my orders and insulting me.” 

Then rising, he motioned Pandit Yajna Datt to come, and taking 
him into a different room had private conversation with him for sometime^ 
an the termination of which he ( Pandit Shiyamji ) came back and supple- 
mented his formal order by the following : — 

I further authorise Pandit Yajua Datta to perform the Manager's 
duties in the meantime under my direct orders. 

He then told me to leave the Press. I replied that I could not. 
Upon this he^called together all the servants of the Press and said, “ See 
this man wont obey me” Saying this he went away. 

I at once busied myself in writing a letter to the Press Committee. 
I had not finished it when the Pandit ( Shiyamji Krishna Varma ) re- 
turned in company with a Police officer and pointing to me, said to the 
officer “ I have suspended this man. He won’t leave the Press.” The 
officer asked me why 1 did not obey the Pandit’s cider. ^ 1 allowed him 
Rule 65 of the Riries. This gave rise to a good deal of altercation. At 
last I said, ‘'If Pandit Shiyamji wishes to suspend me, let him oh^ the 
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Vice-President’s sanction therefor through a telegram. After his sanction 

has been received, I shall have no objection to leaving the Press.’’ To 
this even the officer and Pandit Shayamji would not agree. At this 
time, Lala Har Bilas too was with them. He took me into a room and 
said, Pandit Shayamji says that you are quite safe even now if you 
will be governed by him, — that is to say if you will directly work under 
him and have absolutely nothing to do with the Press Committee.” Ho 
was going on m this strain when 1 interrupted him, saying, 1 cannot 
follow yonr advice. You have already put me in a false position, 1 shall 
follow the rules. I will do my duty.” He became silent and went out. 
I had again a talk with tbo Police officer. Ho wouUl not listen to me, 
hut asked me point-blank , Will you go out or will you not ? ” As I did 
not know who tbo European gentleman really was, 1 replied I hid no 
Government order to leave the Press. Upon this he wrote something on 
a piece of paper and gave it to me. I found that the name of the gen- 
tleman, was right enough on the paper, but nothing as to w/iat ho was in 
Government service. I asked whether any member of the Police had 
powei to expel whomsoever he pleased from his ( latter's ) premises. 
‘‘Who art you, Sir,” I asked. He then wrote down, “For Superintendent 
District Police,” against his )iame and said, “ Go out now, at Ieast.”I I 
refused to go out. lie summoned some of his constables and ordered them 
to expel me. The constables dragged me away by main force to the 
Police Station, where they made me sit down. The Police officer was 
soon the^e and he demanded the keys of the Press from me. On my 
refusing to comply with bis demj‘nd, be bad tbcm taken out of my 
pockets by force, the constables keeping a firm grip on my hands all this 
time. He then repaired to the Press and having expelled all the ser- 
vants locked it and went away. At this time a nu mber of the Press 
Committee arrived. He called out to the Police officer, who was in the 
same carriage with Pandit Shiyaniji, requesting him to give him a 
moment’s hearing. The answer, strange to say, came from Pandit 
Shyamji w^ho said he would see him (the member) in the evening. Then 
I too went to the Press and had my own locks put on, submitting at the 
same time a report to the Police and sending two tel^^grams to Rai Mul- 
Raj, Vice-President of the Paropkarni Sabha. These telegrams I supple- 
mented by a letter subsequently. On the following day the same Police 
Officer ill company wu'tli Pandit Shyamji came to the Press and had all 
the locks broken. At this time I was not there. When 1 came back, I 
found all the lucks broken and a telegram from Rai Mul Raj to the 
effpct , , 
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^^Shyamji cannot suspend Remal DaS; Manager! Suspension cancelled* 
Remal Dass to keep charge of Press^^ 

Taking this telegram I went forthwith to the Superintendent Dist- 
rict Police, but he would take no notice of it. On the contrary he exami- 
ned me for locking the Pre«s and ordered me to furnish security to 
the amount of one hundered rupees. I sent for Lala Sukh Dyal, 
Ludhiana Cloth Merchant. He readily stood security for me. At the time 
when I sent for Lala Sukh Dayal, Pandit Shyamp said to me, “ If you 
sever your connection with the Sabha { Press Committee) you may still de- 
pend upon meeting with no harm/’ 1 replied 1 will never transgress the 
Rules, you may do what you please. 

In the meantime, Lala Mathra Dass, Secretary Arya Samaj, Ajmer 
and correspondent Secretary, Pre^s Committee, Vai<hk Press, in company 
with two other members, who had been sent for by to furnish security 
for me, came and told the Superintendent District Police that he was 
ready to furnish security for me to any amount he pleased. The Supe- 
rintendent replied that security had already boon furnished and that there 
was no need of any furllier security. They all represented to him the 
whole matter at great length, pointing out how the requirements^ of justice 
were being disregarded and begging him to proceed more carefully. He 
would not take notice of what they said. I went away. At this juncture, 
Lala Ram Bilas, member of the Press Committee, also arrived. Pandit 
Shyamji asked them (Lala Ram Bilas and Matin a-l jashad ) to go with 
him. They did so. He said to them, ‘‘1 will give you the keys but I wont 
keep this ]\Iauager. You work without being paid for it. I have no ill- 
feeling towards you. The Punjabees are a ‘bad lot.’ ” It was then settled 
among them that they would meet again in the evaiing. All the members 
of thePress Committee met in the evening. Pandit Shiynmji told them that 
he would surrnder the keys to them provided they dismis'^ed the Manager. 
He said many more things to the same effect, whicli they would disclose 
themselves. 

The Vice-President of the Propkarni Sabha has written at great length 
to the local Magistrate, but nothing has been done yet. The Press stands 
locked by Pt. Shyamji. Before I close this letter, I think it proper to 
inform the general public that at the time when all this took place, a large 
number of book-packets were lying ready to be despatched, and would have 
been despatched that very day but for these untoward circumstances. 

I have put the sad facts briefly. There is a great deal to be said about 
the earlier facts. I will write to you soon. 
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Munshi Samartha Dan, Editor, Rajasthan Samachar^ has tried to throw 
the blame on me in his paper. But the Munshi does not say in what resp- 
ects I did not obey the Superintendent of the Press and wbat improper acts 
I committed, for which I am to blame. Yes, why should not the Munshi 
try to make me out as the guilty party I He is one oP the advisors of Pandit 
Shyamji Krishna Varma. It was hiz ^ouRe which furnished tools to break 
the locks with. 

REMAL DASS, 

Manager^ Vedic P/m, Ajmer, 

(Vide Arija Patrika June 1S9J). 


Cojjg <]f a Jelier dated '2o/h ‘Tidg, 1891^ from luti Mnlraj, 
Second Letter. Paroj^kand Sahha, 

rnwdeni) ^ 


3r, A. 
( Ac/ nig 


To — Pandit Shyiim ji Krishna Varma, M. A., Barristor-at Law, Ajmer. 

SiK, — I have read your letter in the Rajaf^fh ui Snuaeltar of the t)th 
instant in which you have ]mblis!iod the deihiico of }oui’ comlintL iu connec- 
tion witli ti. Vi'ihc Ihv^-s. Prom wlnP. 1 know oT the Ai}a Samajo'^, i am 
confident that you cannot exjiect that tiny would be misled liy }Our 
appeal to lliere sentiinenU by the staiement at th(^ end of your letter to 
the effect that you do not want ilie thanks of any (>nt% and that you consider 
it your duty to carry on jn'operly the work entrusted to y(‘n by Swami 
Dayanaud Saraswati, and that y’ou are workin:^ to 5icctnn])lisli that and will 
continue to \^ork lor ilnti object. The Ary a Naniajos hao<^ Icaint to value 
men by llm work they do for the Samaj, tlie ]>een!uary ludp they render 
and the sacrifices they make for i(. They" artj not mi^lod hy professions now. 
The Arya Samajes ask me the followinj^ <|uest}on« with respect to you; — 

Are his actions consistent with his professions?’’ 

Of what Samaj is he a member?” 

“ What monthly subscription does he give to the Samaj ?” 

What sums has he given as donations to tint various instiUilions 
which are connected with the name of the Samaj and of the great Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati as the Dayanand Anglo-Va iic Coll(*ge, the Dayanand 
Ashram &c.,?” 

How does he treat members of Arya Samaj?” 

Has he followed the rules of Paropkarni ?” 

Has he carried out the directions in the will of Swamiji ?” I leave 
it to you to answer these questions. 
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I fear you are mistaken in thinking that by omitting to make Wf 
mention of the real questions at issue you will succeed in diverting the 
attention of the Ary a Samajes from those points. 

You have made no reference to the point tiiat by rule 66 of the 
Vedic Press Rules which were passed by the Paropkarni Sabha at its last 
meeting in December at which you were present, you as Superintendent 
of the Press could not suspend Bbagat Remal Das from the office of Mana- 
ger without obtaining the previous sanction of the Vice-Tresidcnt or Presi- 
deut of the Paropkarni Sabha, and that you did not obtaiu such sanction, 
notwifchstandiug the fact that Bhagat RernalJas assured you that he 
would have no objection to retire from the office of Manager of tlie Vedic 
Press if you obtained the sanction required by Rule 65 for his sii,-5])ension 
or dismissal ( sec letter of Bhagat Remaldas Appendix A. ) Ai>ain you have 
made no mention of the fact that you asked Bhagat Remal D.is to ignore 
the Prabandh Kartri '^ahha and not to follow the orders of tin Sabha and 
to work directly und n* you and that it was on declining to comply with 
your illegal oi der tiiat you recorded the ilh‘gal or(h‘r of .siis[)cu-siou on 9th 
June, ( Fee Intter of Bliagai Remal Das Appendix A.) You know that 
under the VeJic iho^s Rule the Manager was placed under the orders of the 
Parahandh, Kartri Sahlia lirsl and then under the orders id’ the Superin- 
teudoiii ( se(‘ nile 9^ rules 2(3 to 32. rules 53,51<aiul 5(3 ). You knew that 
the Pre.^s (kimtmttce h id beou organized'^' and that you havl no })()vver to 
order tht^ Manager to have nothing to do with Pre^^s ('oinmitlee. 

You have also made no allusion to the fact that you asked Bhagat 
Remal Has (o dclivnu' the keys of the Pr<*ss to y u wnou he reached Ajmer 
from Alluhahad witli the Press and that you received the keys from him 
apd tlien luuuhul them back to him and tliat you took a written acknow- 
ledgment for tlui keys from him; and that you afterwards used this 
document in forcibly turning out Bhagat Remaldas from the Vadic Press 
with the illegal aid of Police. 

You have also not noticed the fact that you have appointed Pandit 
Yajnadat Manager of the Vadic Press without the sanction of the President 
or Vice-President of the Paropkarni Sabha as required by Rule 19 and also 
in violation of Rules 16 and 17. 

Then again you have made no reference to the fact that Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati has provided in his will in rule 12 that no disputes 
connected with the will should be carried to courts and that the Parop- 

* See my telegram dated 16th May, 1891, to you “ Parabandh Kartri membra 
oon finned, will control Press under rules.^’ 
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Icirm Sabha should decide the disputes itself and that when a matter was 
beyond the p^wer of the Sabha it might be taken to a law court. You 
rushed straight to Police court and took illegal aid of the Police in a matter 
in which there was no necessity whatever for having resort to a Court of 
Justice. When Bhagat Rernaldas assured you that he could have no objec- 
tion to make over charge of Vedic Press if you obtained sanction as required 
by rule 65 and suggested to you that you could obtain the sanction by means 
of telegraph, where wag the necessity of shocking the sensibility of Arya 
Samajes by violating the Provison referred to above in rale VZ of the will of 
Swami Daya Nand Saraswati ? 

Then again you have not thought it necessary to refer to the following 
telegram which I sent you on 9th June:— Shyamji cannot suspend Remal 
das Manaf^er. Suspension cancelled. Rernaldas to keep elia»ge of PresB.^*^ 
You should have restored Bhagat Rernaldas to the office of Miiiager when 
yon received my telegram. On the other hand you handed him over to 
Police and got the criminal case for house trespass instituted again -it him. 

Then again you have not noticed the fact that Bliagat Rernaldas was 
dragged to the Police Station by constables and that keys were forcibly 
taken away from him. You want to make the Arya Samijes believe that 
Bhagat Rernaldas voluntarily delivered the keys of the Press. 

In your defence you say that you have been trying to better the 
condition of the Press, and that the income of the Press should CKceed the 
expenditure and that hitherto the reverie has been the cas'S and that the 
income from ,^opyright of the works of Swainiji has been oiten up by the 
Press, and that yi>u got the account of tUo income and c's.pimdibure for the 
last 10 years prep ired and found that the income had been equal to the 
expenditure, and that you began to take steps to cneure that the income 
from copyright should be saved, and on that account to le-isju th(» expendi- 
ture, and to keep only so many servants as were necessary. 

In your letter dated the 16th April you made similar ob-^ervations and 
I may quote them here. You wrote: — I have made searching enquiries 
concerning the transactions of the Vedic Press and I find that although it 
has been in existence for more than ten years, it is a simple failure from a 
pecuniary point of view as you will see from the following figures; — 


Yean 

Income. 


Expenditure. 

1880 

8,709 10 

9 

8,647 8 6 

... 

4,434 11 

8 

4,242 7 0 

188a ... 

5,989 8 

8 

5,668 11 6 

1888 ... • 

5,056 8 

0 

4,787 I 6 
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1884 ... 

7,766 

1 

8 

6 

7,616 

5 

9 

1886 

6,404 

4 

3 

6,248 

9 

1 

1888 ... 

7,844 

12 

11 

6,876 

I 

' 8 

1887 

6,481 

3 

1 

6,708 

8 

6 

1888 

9,207 

0 

0 

7,291 

0 

0 

1889 

8,611 

0 

0 

8,745 

0 

0 

" These figures have been 

supplied by the 

accotintant 

of 

tbc Vedic 


Press and they speak for themselves. We cannot allow this sort of mis- 
management of the trust reposed in us without rendering ourselves liable 
for any loss that may be caused by our negligence. I am fully persuaded 
that we lose about Rs.4,000 ( four thousand ) p3r auniim by maintaining 
the Press with its presnt establishment. The Satyarth Parkash and the 
Sanskar Vidhi are lik#^ly to give us about Rs. 3,000 every year as they 
have done for the last 10 years. The Press as conducted at present swal- 
lows up the valuable copyright of Swamiji^s work. We must either mend 
the institution or end it. It is shameful to waste the resources of the 
Paropkarni in the way we are doing now. The Veda Bhasbya ought not 
to be issued any longer, since I fnd that there exists no translation in 
Hindi by the late lamented Swamiji. We have no right bO publish clumsy 
translation or paraphrase in Hindi by men like Jwala Datt. People are led 
to believe that the translation which accompanies the Sanskrit Bhashya is 
by Swamiji himself which is not the fact. The San^krit text as prepared 
by Swamiji may be published as a separate volume but beyond that I am 
not [)repared to saiictiou any expenditure on that sc >re, kindly let me know 
your vi(''vs on this sudject as early as possible. 

In my letter dated the 30th April last which I sent in reply I wrote 
as follows : — The figures given in your letter show that from 1880 to 
1883 during ihe lifetime of Swami Daya Nand Saraswati the income of the 
Vedic Press was 19,138 and that the expenditure amounted to 
18,315 and that from 1884) to 1889 the income was 44,815 and 
the expenditure Bs- 42,481, 

These figures show that the Vedic Press is not in a worse position 
now than it was during the lifetime of Swamiji and that it has not been a 
losing concern. 1 do not mean to say tha'j the income could not hive been 

increased if there had been better management. I know thet the Vedic 
Press has been in great need of a good Manager and a vigilant Press Oom- 

mittee. There are large ontstandings due to the Press. We have been 
doing all we can to place the P^ess on a satisfactory footing, we have 
secured a good manager and ^ ^hc supervising agencies will work harmo« 
nioue-ly, the Vedic Press will yield great profit. 
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** It must be remembered that the Vedic Press was not started by 
our Swamiji with a view to pecuniary prdifit. The Press has been doing a 
great deal of jrood. We must certainly try to better the Press, but never 
think of closing an institution which was started by our Swamiji. As to the 
Feda Bha^hya^ I have been anxiously watching its publication for several 
years. The imoi her of subscribers has not been increasing. The amount rea* 
lized by the sale of the Veda BJtashya is hot sufficient to defray the costs of 
its publication. There also does not exist Hindi translation by Swamiji of the 
Veda BAasiya. But it is absolutely necessary that the Paropbarni Sabha 
should print and publish the Bhashya which ha^ ben left by Swamiji. If 
we want to change the form of its publication w(? must bring the matter 
before the next meeting of the Paropkarni Sabhti and do as tin? Sabha 
resolves. If the Sanskrit text as prepared by Swamiji is published as a 
separate volume without the Hindi translation, it will not find many pur- 
chasers, and will not be of much use to the Samajes as ther(» are not many 
members who know Sanskrit. For the good of the geneial ])ublie it is 
very necoFsary that the Hindi tanslation should aFo bo issued. If yon 
Could maiiaiL'e o give some time to revise tlic Hindi translai ion, it would 
beconn^ a eallv valuable thing, but we must not mislead the public. On 
the tiHe page > ^ should print that the Sanskrit Bhaashya was pre[)ared by 
Swainii? and that the Hindi tran^'lation has been got made by the Parop- 
karni Sal.ha 

To m> letter of the oOtli April you sent noiejily, but began to make 
reductu n lu exj (uulilure by sto|)])ing tli(‘ ])ublication of the Vrda IVias/iya 
which the Paropkarni Sabha is bound to piibli>h undiTtle will of Swami 
DayaiiHiid and getting rid of Pandit Jwala Dal wlio had been app'dnted by 
the Parojdiariii Sabha for translating into Hiinli the Sanskrit Bhashya 
and oth^ r servai ts of the Press. 

You must remember that the VeJic Press wilh it', books and furni- 
ture was valued at Rs. Gf‘bO00 in the year 188d immediately after the death 
of Swamiji. t 

* See Resolution No. 5 passed at the first meeting of Paropkarni Sabha held iri 
December 188^: “ Read a memorandum showing the oandit»ou of Rig and Yajur Veda 
Bliash^ a left finished and unfinished by the late Swamiji. It appears that the whole 
Yajur Voda has been fully oommen tod upon though a portion only has been published 
AndBigYeda up lo 7 mandal has been interpreted. 

It was unanimously resolved that the work of correcting the proofs and translating 
Sanskrit commentary into Hindi be entrusted to Pandits Bhim son and Jwaladat on Ba- 
SS each per mensem. 

f See Section 6 of proceeding of Paropkarni Sabha held in December 1683. Bead 
by Pandit Moban Lai Vishun Lai Pandja a list of monies left by the late Swamiji. Zl 
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In the report for 1889-90 the Vedio Press with its books and Out- 
standings was valued at R. 93,000, The increase in income and expeu- 
diture from year to year and the fact that the Vedic Press which was in ‘ 
1883 worth 63,000 is now worth Rs. 93,000 proves that the Press has not 
been a failure or losing concern. The increase in income and expenditure 
shows that the Press has b^oii turning out a greater number of Sawamiji^s 
works every year and selling them as well, thus the sphere of usefulness of 
Vedic Press has been increasing. 

There are large outstandings due to the Press, however, which accu- 
mubited during the time of Munshi Samarthdan (who owns the Rajasthan 
Sarnaohar Press) and other Managers. It was by trying to recover the 
outstandings that the Vedic Press would have shown real increase in in- 
come and that its condition would have been bettered. 

The Vedic Press could not be bettered by reducing the establish- 
ment. The establishment was not at all superfluous. In fact it was neces- 
sary to increase the number of Pies'^es to print old and rare and valuable 
Sanskrit works to carry out the resolutions of the P.iropkarini Subha 
which had heon ke»»t in abeyance up to now.* li, is possible that the idea 
of reducing the ostabli^'liment and limiting tlie scop(^ 'd* the Press or abo- 
lishing it my have been put into your by men whose interest would 

have suftVred by the opening of :i large rival Press at Ajmer which was 
sure to get printing, woik from the pubUc and who are now repaying the 
del>t of gratitude which they owe you by giving you their support. 

You remark that it is desirable tliat the ac 'ouut of printing arid^ of 
the sale oF })ooks should b{i kept distinct and that it bad not been so kept up 
to now, and that you considered it as the first thing to be done to keep the 
accinnts dislinct. Tins tbe manager was bound to do by the Press liulea 
which an^ as follows : — ^‘47. To keep regular account of the sale of books 
in accordance with forms siipjdied by the Vice-President/’ 48‘ To 
keep regular account of paper, ink and other things in accorJatce with 
forms supi)li«^d by the Vice-President.’'' 49. ^‘To keep regular account 


shows tLat there is a cibU of Rs- four thousand three hundred and eleven thousand rupees 
outstandings ^i,bout wliioh enquries are to be made. The Press is worth about -Rd- 4,000 
and th books of the value of Ra- 48,000.’* ^ 

* See resolution No. 17 of Paropkarni Sabha held in December 1889 which is as followflt 
That the Pratinidhi Sabha N. W, P, and Oudh and Manager of Vedio Press should be 
isked to get Arsh books including text aod commentary, which are considered reliable by 
Aryans and in accordance with the Uachige of Swamiji printed in the 7edio Piesa aitet 
getting them corrected by the Pandits of the Press so that they shonld be sold oheaqei^l^ai 
they are procurable from other Presses.** 
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of printing in aooordanee with forms snpplied by the Vice-President.’’ 

forms mentioned in these rules were snpplied by me in the year 1887. 
Bhs^at Remaldas could p:>ssibly have no objection to keep the account 
of printing and of sale of books distinct. 

You say that it is a rule everywhere that income is deposited as re- 
ceived in some Bank, that the expenditure is defrayed by meins of money 
drawn by cheques and that you asked Bhagat Remaldas to act in accord- 
ance with this several times, and that he did not listen to you bub insulted 
you and that be told you that you had no right to say anylhing to him 
and that yon were on this account forced to suspend him. You know that 
it had been the practice since the establishment of the Press, in the life 
time of Sawami Dayanand Sarsawati and after his death, for the manager 
to defray expenditure froai the money which came into his hands and to 
keep account of income and expenditure and to deposit in Bank the sum 
which was iu excess of want. Rule 4C provides that the Manager shall 
**keep regular account in registeis of all the monies of the Press in ac- 
cordance with forms supplied by the Vice-President.’^ There could bo 
no misappropriation of money by sticking to the old practice which the 
Paropkami Sa! ba did not think fit to cliange. But if you considered 
that it was necessary to introduce the change in the system of keeping 
accounts, you could have moved the Press Ooininitteo and made it to con- 
cur with your opinion and then written lo me if the manager did not comp- 
ly with y (ur directions. It appears that you wore anxious that the money 
of the Pr< ss should be deposited in your name and that all the funds 
should ^>e under your control. It was not contemplated by the Paropkar- 
ni Sabha to vest that authority in you and it is jiossible that as the Press 
Corarnitbee had not been taken into confidence by yon and the rules did 
Dot provide that all the funds of the Vedic Press should be in your hands 
that the Manager and the Press Committee may have thought that you 
wanted the funds to be deposited in your name in order to remove the 
Press from the control of the Press Committee and to bring it under your 
direct control in violation of the rules framed by the Paropkami Sabha, 
especially when yon had taken a stop in that direction by taking a written 
acknowledgement from Bhagat Remaldas for the keys of the Frees. It 
appears that you never issued orders in writing to the Manager to deposit 
monies received in some Bank. The Manager under the circumstanc es 
could not be held to blame for making delay or in refusing to comply 
with your verbal orders. 

But it is not correof that this was the cause of yopr 6]uspend|i^ 
Bhagat Remaldas. fhe real canse was that Bhagat Remaldas declined to 
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comply with your illegal order that he should have uo oonoem with t|&e 
Press Committee and should ignore it and follour your direotldns only, 

Tina is proved to be the cause by your order which you passed ap» 
pointing Yajna Datta manager a few minutes after recording the or^er 
suspension of Bhagat Remaldason the 9th June, The orders are as 
follows ; — 


hereby suspend Remal Das for disobeying my orders and insult* 

ing me. 

( Sd. ) Shiyamji Krishna Varma/^ 

I further authorize Pundit Yajmiditt to perform the Manager’s duties 
in the meantime under my direct orders. 

( Sd. ) Shyamji Krishna Varraa.” 

The U'ie of the word direct proves that you wanted Bhagat Remal 
Das to ignore the Press Committee and to act under your direct orders 
aud that it was for his refusing to comply with your improper order that 
you suspended Bhagat Remal Das. This is also proved by the^ testimony 
of Bhagat Remal Das and of the Press Committee and by your letter 
dated 16th April last in which you wrote as follows: — 


As to tho rules regarding the Vedic Press which you have been 
so good as to send me, 1 fear they create an imperium in imperio and are 
not likely to do much good. The Manager has to serve to many masters 
and I do not know liow the work can go on smoothly for any length of 
time. The members of the Aniarang Sabhi* of Ajmer Arya Samaj had 
the impudence to pass a few weeks ago a resolution deolaiing thatl had no 
right to interfere with the management of the Vedic Yantralaya. In 
short tliey wanted to have their own way, I gave them clearly to under- 
stand that I would proceed legally against them if they by any chance 
prevented me from exercising my right as executor under the Swikarpatra 
of Swamiji Maharaj, Wiser counsels ultimately prevailed and I, to use a 
Biblical phrase, forgave their treJ^passe8’\ In my letter of the 30th Ap- 
ril which I sent in reply, I wrote. Kindly let me know whether the 
Ajmer Arya Samaj has taken any steps for forming a Parabandh Kartri 
Sabha for the Vedic Press. It would be very gracious on your part to 
lend a helping hand to the Ajmer Arya Samaj — a man like you bhould 
be above all petty considerations and forgive if any injury has been done 
to you^\ 

You did not choose to reply this letter and took no steps to organiste 
the Press Committee. I wrote to the Ajmer Arya Samaj to organiza^he 
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Press Committee, but they were so much dissatisfied with the treatment you 
had accorded ^to some of the members of the Samaj that they wanted to 
have nothing to do with the Press. At last Lala Hansraj, member of 
Paropkarini Sabha, and Honorary^ Principal of the Dayanand Anglo-Ve- 
die College, had to go down in the raoti^h of May from Lahore to Ajmer 
by putting himself to great inconvenience. He succeeded in inducing 
the members of the Ajmer Arya Samaj to organize a Preps Committee in 
accordance with the Press rules framed hy the Paropkarini Sabha. The 
Ajmer Samaj elected 7 members and sent telegram to Pandit Mohan Lai, 
Vbhtni Lai, Pandaya, for confirmation of the members. Pandit Mohan 
Lai wired to me and I sent a telegram to the Ajrner Arya Samaj confirming 
the election of members in accordancA with rule 4. 1 informed you by 

telegram and letter of the organization of the Press Committee, but receiv 
ed EO reply fjom you. 

The Press Committee elecled its President and Secretary in accord- 
ance with rule 6. They held two inoetiogs and sent a copy of their 
proceedings to and also to me. The {>roceedings show that tho members 
of the Press v.\/mmitte0 wore alive to their duty and that if they had been 
allowed to work, the Press would have gained much from their disinterest- 
ed work. But you looked sullenly and with dis| leasure on the Press Com- 
mittee, ordered tho manager not to have any thing to do with the Press 
Committee. Bhagat Remaldas refused to obey your iniprof)er order 
and so you suspended him. You say that Bhagat Remaldas had been in- 
sulting you Bhagdt Remaldas is known to many Arya Samajes and no one 
who knows him will believe that he is capable of vaantonly offering insult 
to any one and much less to a man who is placed in authority over him. 
It would appear on the other hand from a letter from Bhagat Remaldas 
which he sent me on the 29th April 1891 that you had insulted him 
in a way which was not at all proper. In that letter (in Hindi) 
be writes : — 

Sir, I beg to bring to your notice that Pundit Shyamji 
Krishen Varma, Superintendent of the Vedic Pres**, told me that when 
he was speaking to the servants of the Press in connection with the 

Salari^^ they were drawing ( that ho could not give them the salaries 
they were getting &c, ) I . had kept silent at that time and that I also 

should have said something, and that it appeared from that — that I did 
not want that their salaries should be reduced from which it appeared that 
I had some ehare in their salaries* Sir, under these circumstances, I do 
not consider it p|Pp«r to stoy here^ and so pray that my rMignation "should 
he ftcoeptod*’* 1 did not accept his resignation and wrote to tell him ttmt 
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he should not mind such remarks, but go on doing his duty 'ind that he 
should stick to his post, and so Bhagat Rsmaidas remained where he was, 
putting up with treatment which you were pleased to accord to him. All 
who know Reraaldas, cannot believe that he could have wantonly insulted 
you. It you could specify the insults that, he gave you, it would be possible 
for Bhag it llemaldas to say what he did. I£ you couSne yourself to 
general assertions, it is difficult for him to answer you. 

It appears from a printed letter of Bhagat liiinildis { see appendix 
B. ) that once you forgo! yourself so far as to abuse him atid threaten to 
kick him oiif. IL is no wonder that this treatment should hive provoked 
Bhagat Reinildas and that he should hive retorte 1. Hj has related the 
whole matter in such a simple way that no one who knowg him can have 
any doubt about its truth. This episode, however, took pi lo » 1 »ng before 
the 9th June and had iiotbiug to do with your order of puspension of 
Bhagat Urinal das. You suspended him because he refused to 
comply with your order to have no concern with the Press Ot)mmitbee. 

You liave completely misp^'csonted the conversation which passed 
between you and Bhagat Remaldas at the time 3 ^>u su-^peiiJed him. You 
may think that Bhagat Remaldas is a poor man and that no body will 
believe what he says. But I can assure you that siipportcil as he is by the 
Arya Samaj, Ajmere, the Arya Samajes will believe him though he is 
poor. In the Arya Samajes the credibility oE a mui is nt)t measured by 
the wealth and worldly power a man possesses Bhagat Remaldas is 
known U) the Ar^^a Samajes to be a truthful and sincere miii and at. heart 

a devout follower of Swami Daya Nand SaiMswati. You are not aware of 
the fteliiig that there was created among the Arya Samajt>9 for want of 

an hoiu.st and sincere Arya Samajist having fair knowledge of Sanskrit 
on the post v)f Manager of Vedic Press. Bhagat Remaldas was requesiedl 
by several of his Samajic friends to offer himself for the post. It was to 
meet this demand that Bhagat Remaldas expressed his willingness to act 
as Manager of the Vedic Press. You are not aware of the general satis- 
faction which his appointment gave to the Samajes. Yon are not aware 
as yet perhaps of the wide-spread dissatisfaction which yonr actions in 
connection with the Vedic Press and the remoral of Bhagat Remaldas 
have created in the Arya Samajes. 

Yon say that you were forced by circumstances to call in the aid of 
Police and that yon had no other course open. Do you believe the Arya> 
Samajes whom yon are addressing to be so simple really that they would 
believe what you say ? Yon Rave caused a feeling of deep disapoiatment 
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by ignoring the provisions of the will of Swajni Daya Nand SaraswatL It 
was his solemn injunction not to have resort to law courts. You have 
t|irown those provisions to the wind and do you expect that the Samajes 
will forgive you for what you have done ? 


You want the Arya Samajes to b^dievethat phagat Eemaldas deliver- 
ed up the keys of the Press himself. Bhagat Remaldas has told the Arya 
Samajes that he was dragged to the Police Station by constables and that 
the keys were forcibly taken away from him. You may rest assured that 
they will believe Bhagat Remaldas even though he is a poor man. 


You also want tbe Arya Samajes to believe that the case on the 
charge of criminial trespass was not got up against Bhagat Remaldas by 
you but that the Police acted of its own motion* I wonder how you could 
bring yourself to believe that the making of such a statement would carry 
conviction in public mind. 

Bhagat Remaldas was justified in putting locks on the Press and 
in writing to the Post Master, Ajinere. Yon had taken forcible 
possession of the Press by the illegal aid of Police and ousted the Manager 
appointed by t-he Paropkarni Sabha and taken away the Press from the 
control of the Press Committee formed in accordance with rules passed 
by the Paropbarni Sabha, and so were in possession of the Press not as a 
Superintendent but UkS a wrongful usurper and so Bhagat Remaldas was 
justified in doing what he did, specially when both you and he hud received 
my telegram dated 9th June which I have given above. 

You say that you are supported by the Rao of Masuda and Pandit 
Harbilas B. A. As to the support which you are receiving from Rao of 
Masuda I may assure you that w^hen he knows all the facts of the case and 
the opinion of the Arya Samajes on what you have done, he Will not sup- 
port you. 1 and the Arya Samajes have a very high opinion of him. 
He is a sincere admirer of Swami Daya Nand Sarawati and it is highly 
probable that he will discharge his duties to Swaraiji honestly and fear- 
lessly. 

As to Pandit Hurblas^s support, I have had a letter from him on the 
subject and it would appear doubtful whether he would support you in 
your wrongful course. 


You say that I was keeping up secret correspondence with Bhagat 
Remaldas and that was one of the causes which led to his defying your 
authority. I shall leave it to the Ai*ya Samajes to decide whether the 
forcible possession which you lock cf the Press had any thing to do with 
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me aM to wbat exientl am io1>iai^e. I may ^say^ oi|e thmg^ bowev^* 
Under the Press Bnles t was justified in writing to him direo{t without 
yonr intervention (see role 54 j: I have given above a specimen of the sort 
of oorrespondence which I had with Bhagat Bernal Das« 


You again misrepresent facts when yon say that I appointed Remal 
Das, Manager of the Pr^s. You very well know that he was appointed 
Manager by the Paropkarni Sabha. As to the fact that he was getting Rs. 
20 p. m. in the Dayanand Anglo-Vedjc College, yon do not know perhaps 
that in the Daya Nand Anglo-Vedic College there are men working without 
getting any pay at all and others on much smaller salaries than they can 
get outside, and that the honor in which men are held in the Ary a Samaj-* 
es is not always measured by the money they possess and the pay they 
draw. 


As to the omission of taking security for Rs. 500 from Bfaagat Remal 
do not see bow I am to blame. The Paropkarni Sabha appointed 
Remal Das Manager on probation for a year. The appointment was not^ 
made in accordance with Rules 16 and 17 iq which provision is made 
regarding taking of security. The Paropkarni Sabha did not decide 
whether security should be taken from Remal Das and whether security* 
should be taken at once or after the period of probation was over. It 
must be remembered that no security was taken from Managers before 
this. However if you considered that it was necessary under rule 16 to 
take security from Bhagat Remal Das, you could ha>e asked him to far- 
nish security and fixed a date by which he was to give security and if 
Bhagat Remal Das had failed to give security, you could have reported 
the matter to me. But you did nothing of the kind ; you cannot thei>e- 
fore hang any argument on that now. 

You then refer to the Ajmer Aya Samaj and say that several of the 
members of that Samaj have injured the Vedic Press. I leave the Ajmer 
Arya Samij to deal with the accusations which you bring against that 
body. I may assure you however that no Arya Samaj can sympathise 
with you when you have acted against the provisions of the will of 
Swami Dayan ind Saras wati, and broken the rules framed by the Sarop- 
karni Sabha, in taking forcible possession of the Vedic Press from Bhagat 
Remal das who was appointed Manager by the Paropkarni Sabha, the 
illegal aid of Police and removed it from the control of Press Committee 
which was organized by the Ajmer Arya Samaj under rules and that 
are regarded as a wrongful usurper in illegal possession p£ the Vedic 
In the end 1 advise you to restore possession of the Vedic Pr^ to Bhagat 

I? 
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BoniAldas Manager appointed by the Paropkarni Sabha and to place it 
under the control of the Press Committee. I assure you that by doing 
so you would be paying respect to the memory of Swami Daya Nand 
Saraswati and expressing regard for the feeling of the Ary a Samajes and 
winning the ground you have lost by wbat you have done. 

1 am, Sir, 

Yours Faithfully 
(Sd.) MULRAJ 

Vice-President ( acting President ) of Paropkarni Sabha. 


Copy of a letter^ dated 4th July^ 1891, from Rai Mulraj, Fiee^Pre- 
sident and acting Preaident of Paropkarni Sabha, 
Tbird l«6tt6r. (Judge Small Cause Court Amritsar^ to the District 

Mayi^rate, Ajmere. 

1 beg to send this letter in continuation of my letter of the 12th 
ultimo. 

Bhag«».t Remaldas, Manager of the Vedic Pre*<s, Ajmere, has sent 
me a copy of the order which the Police officer gave him in writing requir- 
ing him to leave the premises of the Press which is as lollows: — 

a representation made by the Superintendent of the Vedic Press 
asking for the eviction of the Manager, this is to certifyt hat I have reques- 
ted him to leave the premises and to take what legal steps he thinks 
necessary to obtain redress.” 

(Sd.) C. W. REBBETT. 

For District Police Superintendent, Ajmere, 9th June 1891. 

On his refusing to leave the Press he was dragged away from the 
place to the Police station by constables and there keys were taken from 
him. 

Bhagat Remaldas has also sent me co]>y of the receipt which the 
Police officer gave him for the keys of the Pres* which is as follows; — 

Received five keys from the late Manager of the Vedic Press. These 
have been made over to the Superintendent of the same Press. 

(Sd.) G. W. REBBETT. 

Ajmere, 9th June 1891. 

Prom these documents it appears that the Police officer acted on his 
own authority without the orders of the District Magistrate* It appears 
to me that the j>olice officer had no power to turn out Bhagat Reumldas 
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fxom the prese and to take away the keys from him. The action of the 
police oflSioor seems to have been wholly illegal. 

I am further informed that the Police officer of Ajmere Police on 
the 10th ultimo took bail of Rs. 100 from Bhagat Remaldas on the charge 
of committing house- trespass. 

Bhagat Remaldas had been appointed Manager of the Vedic Press 
by the Paropkarni Sabha (executors of the will of S wami Dayaiiau 1 SaraS- 
wati) and he continued to be the Manager of the Press under rules framed 
by the Sabha at a meeting in which Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma was 
present. So Bhagat Remaldas could on no account be considered guilty of 
house-trepass being in possession of the Vedic Press. 

I have been informed that the Police took action on seeing an ac- 
knowledgment in writing which Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma bad taken 
from Bhagat Remaldas Manager of the Vedic Press when he reached 
Ajmere from Allahabad with the Press to the effect that he (Bhagat Re- 
maldas) had received the keys of the Press from Pandit Shyamji Krishna 
Varma. In my letter of the 12th ultimo I have poiiitdd out that Pandit 
Shyamji Krishna Varma had first received the keys from Bhagat Remaldas 
and then handed them over to him. The Vedic Press had been established 
by Swami Dayanarid Saraswati and it was in existence at Allahabad when 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati died in 1888. Since then it remained at 
Allahabad up to the begin uing of this year. Paniit Shyamji Krishna 
Varma exercised no control over the Press when it was at Allahabad. He 
was appointed Superintendent of the Vedic Press by the Paropkarni Sabha 
in December last. At the same meeting Bhagat Remaldas was appointed 
Manager and Ajmere Arya Samaj was empowered to organize Press Com- 
mittee. The powers of the Manager, the Press Ooramiitee and the Supe- 
rintendent were laid down at the same meeting by the Paropkarni Sabha. 
Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma acted against the rules and beyond his 
powers in taking the keys from Bhagat Remal Das when he reached Ajmere 
with the Press and in taking acknowldegment in writing from him for 
the keys and in requiring him to act directly and solely under his (Pandit 
Shyamji* s) control. I have been informed that Pandit Shyamji Krishna 
Varnm asked Bhagat Remaldas to act under his direct orders and to ignore 
the Press committee (see the translation of the letter of Bhagat Remaldas 
attached to my letter of 12th ultimo). Bhagat Remaldas in reply told 
Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma that he would obey his orders and iim of 
Press Committee to the extent laid down in rules. On thk Pandit EHhyiui:|^ 
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Krishtu Yanoa rQcc^ad ovder of sospension as fpUowst--»‘l barely sus- 
pond Kemaldas for disobeying my orders and inOnlting me. 

(Sd.y Shyamji Krishna Yarma. 

At the some time Pandit tibyainji, Krishna Yarma appointed 8(indit 
Yajna Datta Manager by the following order — further authorize Pandit 
Yajna Datta to perforin the Manager’s duties in the meantime under my 
direct orders/’ It will be thus seen that Pandit Shyamji Krishna Yarma 
wanted the Manager to ignore the orders of the Paropkarni Sabba and 
to act his direct orders. 

I have already pointed out in my letter of ISth ultimo that Bhagat 
Remaidas hadtak^n over charge of Vedic Press at Allahabad in the 
month of January last. Pandit Shyamji Krishna Yarma exercised no 
control over the Press before it reached Ajmere at the end of March last. 

The acknowledgment in writing for the keys of the Prees which 
Pandit Shyamji Krishna Yarma took from Bhagat Remaidas under these 
circumstances did not confer any right on him fPandit Shjamji) to turn 
out Bhagat Remaidas from the Press with the aid of Police. 

In his will (section 10) Swami Dayanaud Sarasvvati has provided 
that when the Paropkarni Sabha has not full confidence in its own judg- 
ment in any matter, it should consult all the Arya Samajes by means of 
letters and then decide the question in accordance with majority of votes. 
Thus under the will Arya Samajes throughout the country are interested 
in the proper working of the Vedic Press. The Press also prints and 
supplies the Arya Samajes with the works of Swami Dyanand Saraswati. 
The Arya Samaje’s on this account are anxious that the Vedic Press 
should be carried on and managed in accordance with the rules framed by 
the Paropkarni Sabha. It has given a shock to the Arya Samf^es to 
hear that Pandit Shiyamji Krishna Yarma has taken forcible possession 
of the Vedic Press with the aid of Police in an illegal manner and that 
he has turned out Bhagat Remaidas, the Manager appointed by the Parop- 
kami Sabha. 

I tnist that you must have by this time made enquiries arid found 
that Pandit Shyamji Krishna Yarma had no right to turn out Bhagat 
Bemftldas from the Vedic Press with the aid of Police and to take away 
keys from him. I therefore hope that in the interests of justice you will 
be pleased to order the Police to restore the keys of the Vedic Prele to 
Bhagat Remaidas and place him in possession of the Press as Manager — 
that is, to place things in the position in which they were before the 
Police illegally interfered in the matter. 
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The following Berolntion wm <*» 

Besoll^l<nl»>ef Panajab Partinldhi Sabha in ft# <rf 

(1) That it is both expedient and liecessary in the opinion of this 
Sabha that a meeting of the Paropkarini be held on the 6th and 7th September 
1891 consecutively as anncunced by the Secretary of the Paropkarini. 

(2) That it earnestly requests every member of the, Paropkarini 
Sabha, in the interests of future good management of the Vedic Press, to 
attend this meeting. 

(3) That Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma be romoved from the 
office of Superintendent of the Vedic Press and from membership of the 
Paropkarini Sabha for transgressing the Will of Swamiji and the Press 
Rules framed by the Paropkarini Sabha. 

(4) That no Arya should take Veda Bhashya or any other book 
sent by the Vedic Press, or make to or receive payments of money from 
the Press till the possession of the Press is restored to the Manager ap- . 
pointed by the Paropkarini SabLa. 

The N. W. P. Pratinidbi Sabha, after a full discussion of the papers 
available in connection with the Vedic Press affairs, has passed the follow 
Resolution: — 

1 That Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma be removed from the 
office of Superintendent of the Vedic Press for n^t observing the Vedic 
Press rules passed by Paropkarini Sabha. 

2 That Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma be also removed from the 
membership oE the Paropkarini, Jf he does not tender apology for his 
disobeying the orders of the Paropkarini Sabha. 

3 That Bhagat Remal Dass be awarded due punishment for his 
giving false information regarding the formation of Parbandh Kartri 
Sabha to Vice-President, and for locking the Press after the keys of the 
Press were taken over from him forcibly, by the aid of Police and for 
dissuading the press servants from doing their work, 

4 That the Samajes be requeste^|d not to buy books <S;c., from Vedic 
Press and pay their dues until further notice. 

*5 That the , Press should noi be. removed from Ajmere. 

‘Note— R esolved that a copy of the above Resolutions be forwarded 
to the Secretary Paropkarini Sabha, 

Vice President of ^Paropkarini S4hha and to its members. 
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, Prewdents of Up-Prutinidhi Sabba N, Wi P. and Oadh. 

Vice-Presidents of Pratinidhi Sabha N. W. P. Treasurer. 

do. do. do. 

Pratinidhi^Punjab. 

Secretary, Arya Samaj, Ajmere, 

Pratinidhi, Bengal. 

Arya Samaj, Bombay. 

Resolved that the Up Pratinidbis be requested to send copies for the 
informa^on of Bamajes under their control. 

The executive Committee of the Lahore Arya Samaj passed the 
following Resolutions in connection with the Vedic Press affairs in its 
meetings held on the 27th June, 28th July and 4th August: — 

(1) Resolved that a letter be sent to the District Magistrate, 
Ajmere, requesting him to set aside the procedings of the Police which are 
illegal and to restore possession of the Vedic Press to Bhagat Reinal Dass. 

(2) Resolved that aletter be sent to Pundit Shyamji Krishrma Varma 
condemning In's illegal proceedings and requesting him to restore posses- 
sion of the Press to Bhagai Remal Durs, Manager, andtheParbandhkartari 
Sabha. Resolved further that a copy of the letter to Pundit Shyamji be 
also sent to Rai Moolraj, Vice-President, Paropkarini 'Sabha. 

(3) Resolved that in the opinion of this Samaj the circular letter 
published by Pundit Shyamji embodying his defence does not in any way 
exonerate him from the accusations which have been brought against him. 
Resolved further that a reply to his Defence bo sent to him (Pundit 
Shyamji ) on behaU of the Lahore Arya Samaj. 

(4) Resolved that a memorial be sent to His Highness the 
Maharana of Oodeypore on behalf of this Samaj expressing the necessity 
of removing Pundit Shyamji Krishn Varma from the membership of the 
Paropkarni Sabha as well as from the ])ost of Superintendeniship of the 
Vedic Press. ^ 

(5) Resolved that each member of the Paropkarni Sabha be 
addressed and requested to write to the secretary to call a special meeting 
of the Paropkarni Sabha in September 1891, to attend the special meeting 
himself and to vote for the removal of Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varma 
from the membership of the Paropkarni Sabha as well as from the 
post of Superintendent of the Vedic I^ress. 

f 6 ) Resolved that all moneys due to the Vedic Pvess from the 
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noembers of this Saiiuj be remitted to the Atya Fntinidhi S»blm Panjeb 
for deposit <il.l the dispute is settled. 

( 7 ) Resolved that copies of all the resolutions passed by this 
Sabha in connection with the Vedic Press affairs be circulated amcmg the 
Arya Samajes, and also forwarded, for information, to Rai Mulraj, acting 
President of the Paropkarni Sabha. 


( 8 ) Resolved that members, of the Samaj should refuse to take 
Veda Bhashya and other books from the Vedic Press as long as its 
possession is not restored according to the Rules of the Propkarni Sabha 
and that this resolution be announced in the next Sunday meeting of the 
Arya S unaj for the information of the members. 


Resolutions of 
Arya Samajes. 


Similar resolutions were passed by the Arya Samajes 
at Gujranwala, Abottabad, Shikarpur, 
Peshawar, Gujjar Khan, Dera Ghazi- 
Khan, Meerut, Karnal, Wazirabad, 
Rawalpindi, Amritsar. Multan, Delhi, Gujrat, Jhelum, Ludhiana, 
Shahpur, Kalka, Dinanagar, Chiniot, Quetta, Jalalpur, Sihi, Ban- 
nu, Ajmere, Sojat, Bandikui, Aligarh, Mathra, Muradabad, Bhi- 
wani Panipat, Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Karachi, Hissar, 
Edwardabdd &c. 


The following; also appeared in the Arya Patrika of the. 

Sir Partap on the ist of September 1891; — 
situation. 

“His Highness, the Maharajah Partap Bingh of Jodhpur we hear 
has expressed his disapproval of Pandit Shyamji Krishan Varma’# 
proceedings in connection with the Vedic Press.’’ 

What was the result of all this agitation ? The Arya 
Krishan Varma 00- Patrika dated September 15th 1891 
znpelled to resign, says : 

“The dispute in connection with the Vedic Press has found a 
settlement in the resignation of Pandit Shyamji and Bhagat Remal Das, 
The Press h is passed into the hands of the Paropkarni Sabha, which 
will now proceed to do what is needful.” 

After this Shyamji Krishna Varma had no connection with 

His connection He, however, 

witli the Arya continued a member of the Paropkarini 

Saniaj praotioally Sabha, but after he left India for good, 

kis connection with the Paropkarni Sal^ 
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too remained opiy nominal. He could not take any part in its 
deliberations nor did he remain in touch with its workers. 

At the time of his founding a scholarship in commemora- 
tion of Mr. Herbert Spertqer, he was 
taken to task by the Arya Samajic papers, 
Samaj Press. and when he began to express extreme 
views in politics he was freely denounced 
by the ,Patrtka and the Sat Dharma Pracharak. 

The latter wrote — 

Shyamji Krishna Varma has throngh his mischievous writings and 
thiongh the offer of tempting fraudulent scholarships distroyed dozens 
of Jtma* /'spirits). 

His article of May 1908 was condemned by the Arya 
Gazette and the Sad Dharam Pracharak 
both. Lala Hans Raj B. A, Honorary 
Principal D. A. V. College, Lahore wrote 
as follows in the Arya Gazette Lahore (vol. 
12 No. 26 dated the 12th of Harh 1965): — 
*‘An article has been published by the 
Bande Matram, which Pandit Shyamji Krishna, now resident 
in Paris, wrote in his paper, and which has been copied by the 
Kditor of the Bande Matram paper from that place. The 
article is in reply to that article of Mr. Nevinson in which 
that writer had said that the Arya Samaj had no connection 
with political matters. 

In this article Mr. Krishna Varma says that having had 
the privilege of cordial relations with the founder, of the Arya 
Samaj and having therefore had special opportunities of learning 
|he aims and objects of this well known movement, he could 
assert conBdently that Mr. Nevinson was wrong. 

In substantiation of his statement that he holds in 
affectionate reverence the memory of the founder, he says that 
he has established a travelling fellowship in honor of Oayananda 
,Tbe charge brought forward against the Ar^a Samaj by tHe 
Pandit that it is ^ political body is, by no means, new. ^1 the 


A Hesponsible 
Leader Disowns 
KrlsUba Varma’s 
Uisolilevous and 
¥^se exposition 
of Dayananda’s 
Mission. 
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enemies of the Arya Sattijij — ^whether Sanatansit, , Moslem 
or. Christian — have always employed this weapon to revecyge 
themselves upon the Samaj. Even a police underling em- 
ployed on a salary of Rs. lo per month thinks it his duty to 
injure the enemies of his faith by submitting a false diary 
when he finds that he cannot cope with the Samaj in controversy. 
Last year when a tempest of vilification was raised in the Punjab, 
the C. M. df. Gazette and the Islam Press cast flings at the Samaj 
in a similar strain. The storm was allayed only when conclusive 
and crushing replies were published by M. Munshi Ram and 
L. Gokal Chand. What occasion is there for surprise if now 
Pandit Shyamji Krishen has also joined the rank of the enemies ' 
of the Samaj and begun to denounce it. The wonder is why he 
refrained from joining his voice to the outcry against the Samaj 
last year. Many members of the Arya Samaj are not acquainted 
with the antecedents of Pandit Shyamji Krishanvarma. • We 
have, therefore, thought it proper to place a few facts about him 
before the Arya public, so that they may find out,’ how far 
Shyamji Krishna Varma is a well wisher of the Arya Samaj. 

Swami Dayananda thinking Pandit Shymji Krishna Varma 
a promising lad secured the help of a seth and had him sent to 
England so that his means might be belten d and he might be 
enabled to help the Swami in carrying on the Vedic 
propaganda. After finishing his education the Pandit did not at 
all help the Swami in spreading his mission. Pandit Shyamji 
Krishna Varma earned lakhs of rupees by service in the Indian 
States but he never spent any part of his income in furthering 
the cause of the institutions of which the Arya Samaj is proud 
and for the success of which it is straining every nerve and sinew. 
The Arya Samaj established the D. A. V. College, started or- 
phanages and benefitted lakhs of people by means of the 
Vedic Press and the ryide circulation of Swami Dyananda’s 
works. Can the Panfiit say that he ever spent any part -ot 
his incqme for any of these objects. Only once, he evinced Jn- 
t^rest in ,the Arya Samaj when with, the aid qt the police 
dilloged the Ajmere Arya .Samt|[j and. the , Manager Bhagat 
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Rema! and himself took possession of the Vedic Press. In 
order to evict him from this unlawful possession, all the Arya 
Samajes of Aryavarta passed resolutions against him. The 
members of the Paropkarini Sabha and other Arya gentlemen 
went to Ajmere in a body iwid only when pressure was 
brought to bear upon him by the Samajes and the members 
of the Sabha the Pandit disgorged the press. In the letter 
which he wrote to the postmaster directing him to deliver 
money orders &c. to Bhagat Remal in the future, he very 
cleverly inserted the words until further notice. The Vice 
President of the Sabha had these words expunged from the 
letter. Sc far as we know, this was the only service w'hich Pandit 
Shyamji Krishna Varma ever rendered to the Arya Samaj. If 
he has done anything more for the samaj and some Arya gentle- 
man knows it we should be glad to give, publicity to it. Pandit 
Shyaniji Varma has never paid his subscription to any Samaj, and 
has never aitended Samaj meetings. Of course he is at liberty to 
indulge in boasts about the mission of the Arya Samaj. None 
can prevent him from doing that. He claims that he has marked 
his sense of gratitude towards Swami Dayananda by founding a 
fellowship in his memory. It would have been much better, 
if that fellowship also had been founded in memory of Herbert 
Spencer. To whom has he awarded the fellowship ? Once 
we read ( in the papers) that he had selected Mr. Abdul-aziz 
for that fellowship. Is it not dishonoring Swami Dayananda to 
award a fellowship founded in his name to a person who spurns 
the Vedas and the Vedic Dharma. Have the Aryas become extinct 
that Panditji has sought the refuge of our Moslem brethren ? 
The Pandit is proud of it, that the Swami had nominated him 
a member of the Paropkarini Sabha. But Swami Dayananda 
did not foresee that there were persons who while receiving 
benefits from the Samaj would yet not benefit it in return. 
Swami Dayananda was misled in the matter of employing a person 
like Pandit Bhimsen. Could he not be misled in the matter of 
nominating Krishna Varma as a member of the Parokarini Sabha? 
The Rishi’s seul was pure and uncontaminated. Me did not fully 
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understand the workings of the double folded hearts of the 
people of this age. Many people deceived him and many maligneid 
him. ' 

In the end we would like to inform the readers of the Arjfa 
Gazette that according to his own admission when the Natu 
brothers were deported, Pandit Shyamji KrishnaVarma abjured 
India and settled in London and when L. Lajpat Rai and Sardar 
Ajit Singh were deported he shifted to Paris. Let him enjoy 
himself there! JBut why should he disturb Arya Samaj 
in the midst of its religious and social work? Have we not a 
sufficient number of enemies here in India that he must needs 
discharge his shots from Paris? 

Mr. Grey thinks that Principal Hansraja’s denunciation is 
not strong enough. We wonder if in Mr. Grey’s vocabulary 
strong and abusive are synonymous. 

When after the murder of Sir Curzon Wylie, Krishnavarma 
wrote to the “ Times ” expressing his 
^'pouSos a^ the approval of the diabolic deed perpet- 

Arya Samaj Press. rated by the wretch Madanlal — a dupe 

of Krishnavarma — the following ap- 
peared in the editorial columns of the Arya Patrika — the 
accredited organ of the Arya Pritinidhi Sabha Punjab and the 
oldest English organ of the Arya Samaj. 

The A.rya Patrika Shravan 10th 1966, or 24ih July, 1909, 

"What Next. 

Reuter wires that Shyamji Krishna Varraa has written a letter to 
the ‘ Times ’ to say that although he is absolutely unconnected with the 
murder of Sir Curzon Wyllie yet he approves of the deed, for, according 
to his political creed, an assasinatioii of that sort is not murder. 

We wonder if all those people who preach violence are such sneaking 
awards. The unfortunate wretch who committed this diabolical deed 
lived in India House and was therefore under the demoniac influeuce of 
Krishna Varma, Oh 1 How is it possible to believe that the virgin mind of 
Dhingra was not poisoned by the venomous and criminal views which 
Krishna Varma not only holds bnt shamelessly blazons forth. 
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Krishna Tarma is a pest and jt behoves the leaders ot Indian 
$opiety to take early and effeptive measures to rescne^ Indian Students in 
England from the clutches of this nnscrupulons, cowardly and fiendish 
doctrinaire and his equally sneaking emissaries* He is not an Indian* He 
was born an Indian, but he has forfeited all title to the sacred name by 
deliberately going against the traditions, civilization, cultuie and religion 
of his illustrious forefathers. It is nob birth alone that confers an a man 
the right to speak in the name of a particular country. People do not 
belong to one nation merely because they are born within the* same 
geographical limits. If a common purpose is wanting, there is no earthly 
reaaon why people born in a particular geographical division should 
anite together, act in concert, and subordinate personal welfare tothe 
well-being of the whole community. The Jews were one nation although 
they were scattered over many countries. At one time the early Christians 
thought that they did not oWe any allegiance to the country of their birth 
for its Government and people were bitterly opposed to the ideals jor which 
Christianity stood. It is ideals, culture, civilization, and traditions which 
constitute the essence of nationality. He who turns false to all these and 
preiches <4 murderous propaganda which is subversive of all ideals for 
which a particular nation stands that man cannot philosophically be said 
to belong to that nation even though the mere accident of birth may have 
given him an arbitrary right to call himself a member thereof, {fa 
youngman brings his family into disgrace snd is disinherited by his father, 
he is no longer his son in the eyes of law and society even tliough the 
tie of nature still endures. As society advances in civilization natural 
associations are giving place to rational associations and our loves, bates 
and attachments are no longer based on mere accident or local associations. 
Taking all this into consideration, it may be safely sail that Krishna 
Varma and men of his ilk have no moral right to call themselves Indians 
for the right confered by mere birth is not sufiicient to entitle a man to 
call himself a son of a particular country.^’ 

We think that we have proved in this chapter that Mr- 
Grey's alegations with regard to Krishna Varma^s connection 
with the Arya Samaj are as baseless as almost every other 
allegation made by him. 



Chapter Vi' 

The Times and the Arya Samaj 

j“Ffonl’ wilful misqUotation-from sentences garbled^ and’ 
randbrhly set fdrt'b to the public without context, continuation' 
or conclusion, in attempt to do injury to a great movement and 
its Founder,— from the glob^-trotter’s superBcial synopsis and 
running commentary, — and from the objective analysis of 
literary -clique ‘stylists’, and other distinguished persons, who 
by reason of their superior intellectuality to all the rest of the 
world are always able, and more than ready to condemn a move- 
ment without studying, it. 

May An Honest Press Deliver us;” 

(Marie Corelli, adapted.) 

The enemies of the Arya Samaj in their unholy compaign^ 
of misrepresentation, and distortion against the Vedic Church 
have got powerful supporter in the "special correspondent of 
the ’’London Times” ‘Special” qualification for the “special duty 
on which they are placed by their “chief” is their being excep- 
tionally ill-informed and taking “special,, care never to obtain first 
hand in formation about movements it is their special business to 
inform or misinform the British public about. The last of these 
worthies was true to the traditions of his race he left home 
with cartain pre-conceptions and prejudices deeply in- 
grained in his breast and after having been coach^^d by some 
ex-viceroy or ex-satrap fond of holding forth from high latitudes 
and pointing out storm- signals and dangerposts which are 
invisible to all eyes except those that show marks of the “special 
antimony prescribed by “jingo” leeches bent upon correcting' 
the vision of all that have the hardihood to take the straight 
road to the Indian heart. His business it was not to find out the 
truth but to collect materials for bolstering up theories 
on which the “Thunderer” has been feeding the British Public. 
In this task he has succeeded admirably well for being a clever 
writer believing in his heart of hearts that the chief function of 
language is to disguise thought and cast a veil over throbb- 
ings and impulses agitating the huthan heart, he knows full well 
how to cloak his astounding ignorance by an audacious assump- 
tion of omniscience and superior wisdom too deep for utterance 
and to speak with the air of a man who desires to state all sides, 
this “special” intellectual equipment and mental outfit has 
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always stood him in good stead and did not fail him when he 
took up his pen to write about the founder of the Arya Samaj 
who committed an unpardonable sin by founding a church 
which dashes down fetters forged by superstition that have kept 
the people of Aryavarta bondsmen to pernicious customs, 
meaningless observances ancrpureile ceremonialism for ages and 
thus paves the way for freedom in other spheres of life by 
rousing healthy aspirations and setting the brain free from all 
traditional modes of thought and thus enabling it to formulate 
its conclusions independently. Mr. Chirol finding that the 
Samaj was in bad odour Avith a section of the class whose 
interests he was instructed to espouse and whose dominant 
moods and humors he was deputed to chronicle set to work to 
paint a p'cture of the Samaj for the British aristocrat lolling 
in his luxurious cushioned chair and the British financier too 
busy to scrutinise the writings of the “Times,, with keen 
penitration taking good care to dip the brush in vitriol as often 
as it could safely be done without leaving visible blotches on the 
finished artistic production. 

Ill his letter No XIII this doughty knight of the goose 
quill the valiant Valentine Chirol — after touchingon agricultural 
grievances and anathematising the Hindu money-lenders and 
pleaders for obstinately and perversely “resenting legislative 
attempts to hamper a process so beneficial to themselves,’ says: 

“But all these were only contributary causes. There were 
still deeper influences at work, which have operated in the Pan- 
jab in the same direction as the forces of unrest in the Deccan 
and in Bengal but differ from them, nevertheless in their origin 
and in some of their manifestations. In the Punjab too ihe 
keynote of the unrest is a spirit of revolt not merely against 
British administrative control but in theory, against -western in- 
fluences generally , though in some respects it bears very strongly 
the impress of the western Influence which it repudiates. The 
motive force is not conservative Brahmanism as in the Deccan, 
nor does it betray the impetuous emotionalism of Bengal, It 
is less rigid and purely re-actionary than the former, and 
better disciplined than the latter”. 

The reference is explicitly to the Arya Samaj for further 
on speaking of Bhagwan Dayananda the writer says: 

“ Nevertheless it is among the Hindus of the Punjab that 
one of the earliest afosites of reaction against the West has 
found the largest and most enthusiastic body of followers.” 
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So, in the eyes of the writer, not only revolt against Bri- 
tish administrative control is treason but even revolt against 
what he catls “ western influences” is so. We do not under- 
stand what is exactly meant by ” western influences.” If the 
spread of science and the progress of knowledge constitute 
these influences, then Swami Dayananda was one of the mighti- 
est allies of ” western ” learning for in his magum opus the 
Satyarth Prakash he frequently refers to this age as the en- 
lightened age. Criticising the Moslem doctrine of Jehad, Da- 
yananda says'- — 

” They (the Muslims) should, in the present enlightened 
age, realize the evil natnre of such teaching ” 

If, however, by western influences is meant the civilization 
of the predominance of wealth, the abasement of intellect and 
character, and merely mechanical facilities; then Swami -Dayanand 
was certainly its bitterest opponent for he was a Redeemer who 
was born to preach to the worldthe purer and more spiritual 
Vedic civilization which demands the recognition of the supre- 
macy of intellect and character and the subordina tion of wealth 
thereto, a juster balance of economic forces, a more equitable dis- 
tributionof wealth, andapurerstandardof honor and respectability. 
His mission it was to revive ancient ideals and it must be reme- 
mbered that he was not an apostle of reaction. Reaction, follows 
action, but India had not been westernised when Dyananda ap- 
peared on the scene. He stayed the incipient process of undesir- 
able westernisation and thus prevented it from developing. ^ He 
knew full well that this civilization had abnost wrought the ruin of 
the Occident where the wails of the poor, and the indigent 
smarting under the bondage of the moneyed classes provide 
driving force for grinding and pulverising. engines of diabolicism 
known as anarchism and extreme socialism. A reaction there 
certainly is against this state of affairs, but its storm centres 
are, as they well ought to be, in the West where its tidal sweep 
is undermining the foundation of society and its apostles are 
Mill, Huxley, Benjamin Kidd, Spencer, Blatchford, John Morley 
Edward Carpenter, Max Nordou, and many others too numer 
ous to mention. If indignant protests against existing condi- 
tions in the West is treason, Mr. Chirol would be better advi- 
sed if instead of pursuing the thankless and aimless vocation 
of a ” globe-trotter ” and ” a bird of the passage” he stayed 
at ” Home ” and persuaded the “British Democracy” to lift 
him and men of his way of thinking to the ethereal heights of 
political power with a “ record” majority in the House of Com- 
mons so that the works of these writers might be burnt down 
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and the brams of the Ehgli^h people cbmbletefy disinfected aiv| 
the microbes of “ sedition ” created! by^tfieir ,te^hlj)gS destroy 
yed by a profuse use of the germicidd of philosophical aritiddte' 
labelled " ChirOltjne The experiment would be int|eresting^ 
though a little but risky but the risk must rouse into activity Mrj, 
Chirol’s dormant heroism — atni'if it succeeds, a death blow would 
easily be dealt at the revivalist — nriind yOu not re-actionary — 
movement in India. We make a present of the following quotations, 
from the works of these master-minds of Europe to Mr. Chirol 
and in return only expect that he will chew the cud of ' reflec- 
tion in his sanctum sanctorum and leave the settlement of the 

{ uoblems of poor India to less-gifted mortals like Minto, Mo r- 
ey, Clarke, Baker, Hewett, and Dane, who with all their to- 
leration of the intolerable — Aryan religious revival — generally j 
manage to blunder into the right thing and hnng peace and . 
contentment to the people whom Providence has committed to 
their charge. 

i Even the best of modern civilization appears to me to 
exhibit a condition of mankind -which neither embodies any wor- 
thy ideal nor even possesses the merit of stabiRty. I do not 
hesitate to express the opinion that if there is n© hope of a 
large improvement of the condition of the greater part of the 
human family; if it is true that the increase of knowledge, the 
winning of a greater dominion over nature which is its conseque 
nee, and the wealth which follows upon that dominion, are to 
make no difference in the extent and the intensity of want with 
its concomitant physical and moral degradation among the 
masses of the people, I should hail the advent of some kindly 
comet which would sweep the whole affair away as a desirable 
consummation. 

Huxley. 

ii What profit it to the human Prometheus that he has 
stolen the fire of heaven to be his servant, and that the, 
spirits of the earth and the air obey him, if the vulture of Pau- 
perism is eternally to tear his voxy vitals and keep him on the 
brink of Destruction. 

Huxley. 

iii. Any one who is acquainted with the ! tate of the 
populationof all great industrial centres whether in this or other 
countries is-aware that, amidst a large and increasing body of 
that population, la misere reigns supreme. I have no preten- 
sions to the character of a philanthropist, and 1 have a special 
horror of all,sorts of sentimental rhetoric ; I am merely drying lb 
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deal with facts, to some extent within my own knowledge, 
and further evidenced by abundant testimony,* as a naturalist ; 

; and I take it to be a mere plain truth, that throughout industrial 
Europe, there is not a single large manufacturing city which is 
free from a vast mass of people whose condition is exactly that 
described, and from a still greater mass who, living on the edge 
of the social swamp, are liable to be precipitated into it by 
lack of demand for their produce, and with every addition to 
the population the multitude already sunk in the pit and the 
number of the host sliding towards it continually increase. 

Huxley. 

iv It may be- remarked that over no other question is the 
struggle between tbe old spirit and the new likely to be more 
severe and prolonged than over this question of education. It is 
in reality one of the fast principle strongholds of the retreating 
party. It is not yet deary percieved by the people that there is 
not any more natural and lasting distinction between the educa- 
ted and the uneducated classes of which we hear so much now-a 
-days, than there his been between the other classes in the 
past. Citizen and slave, patrician and pubian, feudal lord 
and serf, privileged classes and common people, leisured classes 
and working masses, have been steps in a process of develop- 
ment. In the “educated classes” and the “ubeducated classes” 
we have only the same distinction under a subtler and even less 
defensible form i/or the right to education in its highest forms- 
now remains largely independent of any othc*- qualification than 
the possesssion of mere riches to secure it ; it constitutes, in 
fact, one of Ihe most exclusive and at the same time of the most 
influential of the priveleges of wealth. 

Benjamin Kidd. 

v. It is impossible to rise from the study of the bulky 
volumes (by Mr. Charles Booth) containing the enormous quan- 
tity of detail which lies behind these bare figures without feeling 
that, while making all possible reservations and allowances, the 
evidence goes far to justify even the strongest words of profes- 
sor Huxley. 

Benjamin Kidd 

vi It is a grand thing to be free and sovereign, but how 
is it that the sovereign often starves ? how is it that those who 
are held to be the source of power often cannot, even by hard 
work, provide themselves with the necessaries of life? 

M. LaTelAfe. . 

18 




vii To educate men who must be condemned to poverty 
is but to make them restive, to base on a state of m>st glaring 
social inequality political institutions under which men are the- 
oreticaly eqiial is to stand a pyramid on its apex. 

Xtenry George. 

viii r d like to know whatiiort.of trading is’ni swindle in 
its way. Everybody who does a large advertised tride i-> siiiing 
something common on the strenght of saying it’s u icommon. 
Look at Chickson-they made him a baronet. L))k<ii Lord 
Radnone, who did it on lying about the alkali in soup! Rippin! 
alas these! were of his tool 

Yes, I thought it over — thoroughly enough — Trade rules 
tlje world Wealth rather than trade. The thing was true, and, 
true too was my uncle’s proposition that the quietest way to get 
wealth is to sell the cheapest thing possible in the dearest bottle. 
He was frightfully right after all. Pecnnia non olet, a Roman 
emperor said that. 

Your modern commerce is no more buying and selling 
than sculpture. It’s mercy its salvation its rescue work! It 
tikes all sorts of fallen commodities by their <hand an 1 raises 
them, cash is :nt in it. You turn water — into Tono-Bungay. 

1 saw the statesmen without their orders and thi bishops 
with but a little purple silk left over from their cononieals, inha- 
ling, not incense but cigar smoke. 1 could look at them all the 
better because for the most part they were not looking at me 
but at my uncle, and calculating consciously or unconsciously 
how they might use him and assimilate him to their system, the 
most unpremeditated subtle, succeessful and aimless plutocracy 
that ever encumbered the destinies of Trtankind. Not one of them 
so far as I could sec, until disaster overtook him, resented his 
lies, his alomst naked dishonesty of method, disorderly distur- 
bance of this and that, caused by his spasmodic operation. 

Weus 

IX For if the desire for that homage which wealth brings, 
is the chief stimulus to those strivings after wealth, then the giving 
of this homage ( when given, as it is, with but little discrnnina- 
^tidn ) is thfe thief caust of the dishonesties into which these 
strivings betray hiei-cahtile men. ^en the shopkeeper, on tbe 
Strenght of a proSpe)rous peex and favourable j»rospect, has yie- 
lded to his wffe's persuatwn, and replace the 'did furniture ^ith 
new, at an imday gn^ter than his income covers-when, instead of 
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the hoped for increase, the neyt year bring a decrease in his returns 
when he finds that his expenses are outnining his revenue: than 
does he fall under the strongest temptation to adopt some new- 
ly-introduced aduiteratbn or other malpractice. When having 
by display gained a certain recognition, the wholesale 
trader begins to give dinners appropriate only to those of ten 
times his income, with other extensive entertainments to match- 
when, having for a time carried on his style at a cost greater 
than he can afford he finds that he cannot discontinue it with- 
out giving up his position; than is he most strongly pro- 
mpted to enter into larger transactions, to trade beyond 
his means, to seek undue credit, to get into that ever complica- 
ting series of misdeeds which end in disgraceful bankruptcy and if 
these are the facts then it is an unavoidable conclusion that the 
blind admiration which society gives to mere wealth and this 
display of wealth is the chief source of these multitudinous 
immoralities. 

Ves the evil lies deeper than appears-draws its nutriment 
from far below the surface. This gigantic system of dishonesty, 
branching out into every conceivable form of fraud, has roots 
whichrun underneathour whole social fabric, and sending fibrein- 
to every house, suck up strength from our daily sayings and doings 

We are all implicated. We all, whether with self approb- 
ation or not, give expression to the established feelings. Even 
he who disapproves this feeling finds himself unable to treat 
virtue in threadbare apparel with a cordiality as great as that 
which he would show to the same virtue endowed with prosperity. 
Scarcely a man is to be found who would not beahve with more 
civility to a knave with broad cloth than to a knave in fustian. 
and so long as imposing worthlessness gets the visible marks of 
respect while the disrespect for it is hidden, it naturally flo- 
urishes. 

When wealth obtained by illegitimate means inevitably bri- 
ngs nothing bnt disgrace — When to wealth rightly acquired is 
accorded only its due share of homage while the greatest homa- 
ge is given to those who consecrate their energies and their me- 
ans to the noblest ends; then may we be sure that, along with 
other accompanying benefits, the morals of trade will he greatly 
purified. 

S|p6iioer. 

X The restraints of communion would be freedom in eomfa- 
ison widh the present condition of the majority of the human rau 
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The generality of labourers in this and most other countries have 
as little choice of occupation or freedom of locomotion , are practi- 
cally as dependent on fixed rules and on the will of others, as 
they could be on any system short of actual slavery, 

MUl 

xi All down the Christian centuries we find this strange 
sense of inward strife and discord developed, in marked contrast 
to the naive insouciance of the pagan and primitive world; and, 
what is strangest, we even find people glorying in this conscio- 
usness — which, while it may be the harbinger of better things 
to come, 7S and can be in itself only the evidence of 
loss of unity and therefore of ill — health, in the very centre 
of human life. Of course we are aware with regard to civiliza- 
tion that the word is sometime used in a kind of ideal sense, as to 
indicate a state of future culture towards which we are tending — the 
implied assumption being that a sufficiently long course of top hats 
and telephones will in the end bring us to ideal condition, while any 
little drawbacks in the process, such as we have just pointed out are 
explained as beingmerely accidental and temporary. men sometimes 
speak of civilising and ennobling influnces as if the two trems 
were interchangeable, and of course if they like to use the word 
civilization in this sen.se they have a right to; but whether the 
actual tendencies of modren lite taken in the main are ennobling 
(except in a quite indirect way hereafter to be dwelt upon) 
is to say the least a doubtful question. Any one who would get 
an idea of the glorious being that is as a matter of fact being 
turned out by the present process should read Mr. Kay Robin- 
son’s article in the Nineteenth century for May I883, in which he 
prophesies (quite solemnly and in the name of science) that 
the human being of the future will he a toothless, bald, toeless 
creature with flaccid muscles and limbs almost incapable of 
loeomotion. 

Ebward. Carpenter 

When Mr. Chirol speaks of Swami Dayanand’s teachings 
bearing the impress of western influnce, he forgets that the sage 
did not know a word of English. 

Mr. Chirol labours under many delusions, the most dangerous be- 
ing that he is competent to pronounce an opinion on almost every 
conceivable subject — on classical Sanskirt culture among the 
rest. If he were asked to express an opinion on the physical 
stature and intellectual attainments of the inhabitants of Mars, 
we are sure his resourcefulness would be quite equal to the 
occasion and without the colour maptling on his cheeks he 
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would indulge in an imaginary description with a look of assur- 
ance and an air of dogmatic authoritativeness that would lead 
one to believe that he had been to that planet and had hobnobed 
with the denizens thereof. With an air of one who knows the 
subject, thorougly, Mr. Chirol says. 

“ The doctrines he taught were embodied by him in his 
Satyarth Parkash which has become the Bible of hfs disciples, 
and in his Veda Bhash Bhumikn, a commentary on the Vedas. 
He had at an early age lost faith in the Hindu Pantheon, and 
to this extent he was a genuine religious reformer, for he 
waged relentless war against the worship of idols, and though 
his claims to Vedantic learning may have been slight, his creed 
“was back to the Vedas. ” 

It is no use telling Mr. Chirol who professes ability to 
examine the claims to Vedantic learning of the foremost vedic 
scholar of his time’ that the VedaBhasliya Bhuniika is not a com- 
mentary on the Vedas, but an Introduction to a Commentary on the 
Vedis for to him the difference in meaning b^^tween the words 
Bhashya and Bhumika would be as unintelligible as that between 
“apocrypha” and authentic gospels” to the Punjabee rustic or the 
Afghan soldier. To take IMr. Chirol’s insinuation about Swami 
Dayanand’s Vedantic learning — which is born of gigantic con- 
ceit blended with stupendous ignorance — seriously is to pay him 
a compliment which he does not deserve, hut nevertheless we 
would commend to the special notice of the Times special” the 
fact thcit when Srvami Dayanand died the late Professor Max 
Muller, whose claims to judge Vedantic learning were, our 
friend will be modest enough to admit, at least as great as his, 
contributed an appreciation to the columns of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. If Mr. Chirol will rummage the old files of that perio- 
dical, he will light upon the article refered to by us and will 
find it stated therein that the Swami was a scholar deeply, read 
in the theological literature of his country and that in his public 
disputations ivith the most learned Pandits at Benares and 
elsewhere he was generally rictof'ions” . If a perusal of that 
article can not provide an antidote aganinst Mr. Chirol’s 
overweening conceit, we confess the disease is incurable and 
his case is hopeless. 

Again we are told. 

“His ethical code, on the other hand, was vague, and he 
pandered strangely in some directions to the weaknesses of th6 
flesh, and in others to popular prejudices. Nothing in the 
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Vedas, for instance, prohibits either the killing of cattle or the 
eating of bovine flesh. But in deference to one of the most 
universal of Hindu superstitions, Dayanand did not hesitate to 
include cow-killing amongst the deadliest sins. Here w'e have 
in fact the keynote of his doctrines. The sanctity of the cow 
is the touchstone of Hindu hostility to both Christian and Maho- 
medan, and the \vhole drift of Dayanaud’s teachings is far less to 
reform Hinduism than to rouse it into active resistance to the 
alien influences which threatened, in his opinion, to denation- 
alise it. 

Mr. Chirol the V^edic Scholar and ethical philosopher 
rolled into one, has not condescended to indicate the exact 
doctrine taught by Dyanand which shows that he pandered to 
the weaknesses of the flesh. All that the world knows is that 
Dyanand himself' was the living embodiment of the best 
ideals of morality which he preached to mankind. 
He was an Aditya Brahmchari. It is not easy to 
explain the real import of the term to one belonging to a social 
order which tolerates — though it condemns — " attentionwhithout 
intention " and “ chaffing.'’ An Aidty a Brahmchari is an aset^tic 
who has so completely vanquished his lower self that when 
he looks upon a woman, it is either with feelings of reverence 
due to a mother, or with pure and unsullied affection free from 
the dross of passion due to a sister or a daughter, who has so 
wonderful a control over his senses that hunger gnaws not at his 
morraw, thirst oppresses him not, flakes of snow pinch him not, 
cold stings him not, and heat affects him not. He is so far above 
expediency that the offer of kingdoms cannot move him from his 
purpose. Dyananda spent days together in trance beneath 
showers of snow and amidsts blasts of pinching and bleak winds 
without tasting food and with immobile facial muscles. He re- 
fused the invitation of the Maharaja of Cashmere to visit his state 
because His Highness imposed a condition that the Sanyasi 
should not denounce idol-worship. He indignantly declimd the 
offer of Mahantship carrying with it an annual income of 10,000 
because it was coupled with a proviso that he should hold his 
peace on the subject of idol-worship. He told a ruling prince 
to his face that by keeping company with dancing girls, he had 
brought himself down to the level of a dog. He denounced 
idol-worship inthecentre of Hindu orthodoxy Benares surrounded 
by the pick and cream of the learned Pandit Community in a 
meeting presided over by His Highness the Maharajaof Benares, 
the pillar of Hindu conservatism. He denounced the false tenets 
of Christianly in a meeting attended by the Comnjissioner and 
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the Deputy Commissioner and, from the pulpit of a church ai3^ 
the objectionable features of Mohomdenism in the house qf hi? 
Moslem host. He wgis such an uncompromising foe of popular 
Hinduism/ that he died of poison administered by a merriber of 
the sacerdotal order. Such a man is charged with having pan- 
dered to Hindu prejudices by a man who earns his livelihood By 
appealing to the lowest passions of humanity — class antagonism 
and office-hunger — and is paid for expressing a particular ca^t 
of opinions. But viras Dyananda an advocate of cow- protectiort 
because it is a Hindu prejudice. The Indian Social Reformer 
has dealt with the point so exhaustively and beautifully, that 
we quote his remarks in extenso. 

“Nothing in the Vedas, say Mr. Chirol, prohibits either 
the killing of cattle or the eating of cow’s flesh. That is, of 
course, according to the ordinary acceptation of the Vedic texts. 
But Swami Dayananda all along maintained that the ordinary 
interpretation of these texts was utterly wrong, and that the VedaS 
consistently condemned the taking of life whether of cows or of 
other animals. We have before us English translation of the 
Swami’s “Gocaruna Nidhi.” In this pamphlet the Swami, 
after attempting to show mathematically and rationally that all 
meat eating is uneconomic and harmful, gives scriptural proof 
of his view as follows : 

Hence, in the first verse of the Yajur Veda, the origin of 
the medical science, the Supreme Being orders ‘ O Man Ikon 
shall not kill, but protect all the animal? diopensers of ease and 
comfoit to all thy fellow creatures; so that thou shalt be pro- 
tected or nourished by them. Therefore, the Aryas from the 
time of Brahma down to the present generation have detested 
the dt struction of animals as a very great and abominable sin, 
and consequently irreligion. 

The question is not whether the Swami’s interpretation is 
or is not correct. He is recognised as having been one of the 
foremost Vedic scholars among Indians, but that need not compel 
us to accept his version. The question is whether the Sawami, 
as suggested by Mr. Valentine Chirol, deviated from his principle 
of rigid adherence to the Vedas as the sole guide bf life 
conduct in order to create antagonism to Christians and 
Mohomedans. In advocating abstinence from animal slavightet 
the Swami was perfectly loyal to his view of the Vedic precepts. 
The pamphlet from whichthe quotations has been made coii- 
culdes with an appeal to the rulers conceived in no hostile spitit. 

“ May the Almighty Lord of the Universe, “ he writes ” blkui yik 
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■witli his mercy and grace, so that you may abstain from hurtful, and de- 
light in beneficent acts and both you and we may live happily in jieace.” 

We cannot trust ourselves to speak about the calculated 
mispresentation that the founder of the universal church of 
the Arya Samaj, one of the main principles of which is a love 
of entire creation, was a nationalist in disguise whose professions 
were a mere cloak to cover his antagonism to alien influences. 
We, therefore, content ourselves with quoting the remarks of 
the disinterested and impartial writer in the Indian Social 
Reformer who though not an Arya Samajist can hardly control 
his indignation at this cold, calculated, deliberate misstatement. 
Says he : — 

“ When the bones of the dead reformer are dug up and 
exposed to calculate misrepresentation, it is well worth en- 
quiring what independent contemporary observers thought of 
him and his mission. Mr. Valentine Chirol, of course, holds 
that the Sw’ami was a deepdyed politician who aimed at the 
subversion of British rule. The whole of Dayanands’ teaching 
he s.ays, was far less to reform Hinduism than to rouse ii into 
active re^^istance to alien influence. It i.N quite trin- that a 
reformed Hinduism is bound to be a tougher customer than 
unreformed Hindusim. But to say that Dayanand’s motives, 
in advocating a return to the purer and more virile religion of 
the Vedas, was political and not spiritual, is, as Mr. Gladstone 
once said of a similar incident, to anticipate the Day of Judge- 
ment. Acqaintance with a few elementary facts of the Swami’s 
life would have saved Mr. Chirol from such a gross misapprehen- 
sion of the purport of his career. Even as a boy he was in- 
clined to religions study. He ran away from his home to avoid 
marriage and travelled from place to place, a wanderer in search 
of truth, a Sanyasin vowed to poverty, chastity, and obscurity, 
when he might have been living in wealth and comfort on his 
ancestral estate. We are glad to know that an exhaustive and 
critical biography of the Swami is being prepared by Mr. 
Devindra Nath Mukerji who has undertaken several lours for 
the collection of material for the work and has been successful 
in getting together a vast mass of first hand information from 
hitherto unapproached sources. The publication of the work will 
be extremely opportune at this juncture, and we trust he will get 
sufficient support to enable him to bring it out early. But here 
is an incident from the Swami’s life which cannot but carry 
conviction to all impartial and fair-minded men. About the 
end of 1879 the Swami visited Benares and it was notified 
that he was tc# deliver an address during his stay in that city. 
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There was a good deal of, excitement in orthodox Hindu circles 
and acting on their representation the then District Magistrate, 
one Mr. Wall, issued a notice forbidding the Swami to make 
speeches at Benares. This order of the Magistrate formed the 
suject of a strong protest in the Pioneer and was withdrawn 
almost immediately. Here is the estimate of the Swami as 
given in the Pioneer of 30 December 1879. 

With irresistible logic and fiery eloquence he preached, like a second 
Luther, ag^ainst the abases which in the coarse of time had loaded down 
and corrupted at once grand faith. He tonched the heart of young 
India by p unting the faded glories of the Aryavarta, and bidding them 
be worthy of their ancestors. He was not a poUttcal agitatorstirrinp up 
sedition. Quite the contrary : for he told his audiences that the parw 
mount po'vier 'aas, despite nV that could he justl// said ayninst it, the friend 
of India as it guaranteed the/ree discussion 0/ religious questions, and made 
it possible for him and his followers to worship the one God of Veda, In a 
word, tti" tendency of this great man's work was .ail in the right direction, 
aud likely to prove a blessing for his country and countrymen. This man 
was Paiiclit Dayanand Saniswati Swami, founder of tlie Arya Samaj. 
(Quoted in Devendra Nath Mukerji’s Dayananda Charita. ) 

The italics in the above arc ours. A h.vv days later a 
correspondeni writing to the /’wy/r'cr to explain how Mr. Wall 
had been misled but had immediately on coming to know of the 
injustice sent a counter-order giving the Swami full liberty to 
preach his sermons, said : ‘ Your strictures on the proceedings 

of Mr. Wall, the Collector of Benares, relating to Pandit Daya- 
nanda Saraswati, the well-known Vedic sfhoiar, do you infinite 
credit as an impartial journalist,” Is it possible that Mr. 
Valentive Chirol can judge the purpose and motives of Swami 
Dayan. mda better than the men and the magistrates who were 
the S wann’s contemporaries ? 

Journalism must, indeed, have sunk to a low level if it 
permit the distortion of the life-work of the great man whom 
thousands of one’s fellow-men hold in the highest veneration 
as Master and Prophet. We do not concern ourselves in this 
article with the methods or aims of the Arya Samaj at the 
present day, and if Mr. Valentine Chirol had confined himself 
to them, we should have left the task of defence to those who 
belong to that body. But the raking up of the ashes of a 
dead man in this way, would be a revolting operation even if 
the dead man was a creature of no importance.' Swami 
Dayananda was not such a creature. He had in him the divine 
spark of creative genius, and long after most of us .have dis- 
appeared into merciful oblivion, his name will be remembered 
as that of one under whose touch the dry bones of the valley 
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Ijecome instinct with life. If this the way of teaching young 
India reverence and morality and religion ? ” 

Every one who possesses even a smattering of shastric 
learning knows that animal diet has been repugnant and re- 
pellant to the sentiment of followers of the Vedii- Religion 
from the earliest times, and the slaughter of kine has always been 
esteemed a deadly sin. As our contemporary says, this senti- 
ment existed “ centuries before Christianity or Mohaminadanism 
appeared or man’s mental horizon.” 

The or subject matter of 4 adhya 6and vargaz^ 

of the Rig .Veda is the cow. The following Mantras of that 
Sukta preach the duty of protecting kine: — 

— 3rr nr% m l 5^1 

’5%^! ffRi: II ^ II 

^ ^ m 1 m- 

*niq riFi ?ii 11 v 11 

*TRi*nrr niqf^f ^ ein^ 1 

^r4i^npmi Ni^J^ II ^ II 

II ^ II 

6^— ^q^gqq^ *111 I ^^5 qq Cr 

It ^ II 'I. I V II 

Here is a translation of Sayana’s commentary on these 
mantras: — 

(1) May there be cows in our house and may they 
yield sweet milk and thereby do good to us. 

May notour cowshed be without cows and may their calves 
be good and useful. 

(2) Let them not be used in warfare like horses for 
they are not Jit to be slaiighterd, They that are helpful in the 
performance of Yajna should live vihere there is no danger, 

(3) May they be supreme wealth for us. May God always 
bestow cows on us. May the Hari of Soma Yajna be mixed with 
their milk W milk and clarihed butter are the source of benefi- 
cence to the whole world on account of their use in the Yajna. 
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(4) May the cows remain fat. They shbuld not be suffered 
to become lean. May our houses be centres of beneficebee 
on account of cows. In the Yajnas and assemblies we are 
honored by offering milk ( to guests and priests ). 

{5) May we always worship ( duly protect ) cows. May 
bulls be protected by us. May we be nourished by cow’s milk 
Again in the 13 Adhya of the Yajur Veda, we find: — 

It means; O merciful king ! Do you never kill an ox which 
is the source of innumerable benefits, and which propagates the 
brovine species ! Do you never kill the cow which is an animal 
not fit to be slaughtered, etc., etc. 

It should be noted that in the original the word for cow is 
wf?f?T the etymological meanig of which is “ that which is not fit 
to be slaughtered.” Again in theShatpath Brahman(3— 7-2— 21) 
It is written that it is sinful to take beef for he who becomes 
the cause of the slaughter of cows and oxen, that are the main 
stay of the world, aids in the annihilation of the 
world. In the same book ( 3 — 2 — ii ), we read that the cow 
is a Y.'ijna 

Will Mr Chirol next say that even Syana who flourished 
centuries before Clive won the battle of Plassy translated these 
Veda mantras as prohibiting cow slaughter because he was anti- 
British in his tendencies and knew by prescience that the British 
would rule over India one day. We should not be surprised 
if he did, for he is equal to any absurdity, so unreasonable and 
malicious is his hatred of the Aryas and “Brahmanism.” 

We would conclude our notice of this portion of Mr. Chi- 
rol’s misrepresentaion of the Arya Samaj movement with another 
extract from the excellent article in the Indian Social Reformer. 

“We noticed some months ago in these columns an inter- 
esting book called “Payche’s Task” by Dr. Frazer in which he 
shows that what are called superstitions originated in some utili- 
tarian object. So intense and persistent has been the repugna- 
nce to the killing of cow notonly among orthodox Hindus, but aj- 
so among heterodox Hindus, reclaimed aborigines, and even alien 
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races which lived for any lenth of time on Indian' soil, that the 
inference is irresistible that the sentiment is rooted in some grave 
practical consideration. The Parsis feel as great a repugnance 
cow- killing as Hindus, Mohamedans also have come under the 
influence of the sentiment. The Emperor Akber lor reasons which 
were as much political as ec^.'^omic, issued an edict against the 
slaughter of cows. It must be within the recollection of our rea- 
ders that His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan vetoed a propo- 
sal to sacrifice several cows on the Ida day during his stay 
four years ago at Delhi. There have not been wanting English- 
men who have advocated the prohibition of cow killing in India 
on purely industrial aneconomicgrounds. The late Mr. Fraderic 
Pincott wrote a series of articles in the Indian Magazine 
seventeen years ago pointing out the disadvantagesarising from 
the n-duction of the number of bovines in an agricultural country. 
On the same grounds, the Behar Planter’s Association consist- 
ing of European indigo-planters and land-holders sent a memor- 
ial, dated the 28th January 1894, to lord Elgin suggesting the 
prohibition of cow-killing in this country as injurious to agricul- 
tuio We iK'ed not pause to consider what value should be att- 
ached the arguments for and against cow-killing. Our object 
at persent is only to show that Mr. Valentine Chirol’s 
presentation of th^^ sentiment against cow-killing and of Swami 
Dayanand’s attitude on the question, are utterly irreconcilable 
with facts. It will be a bad day for the people as well as for 
Govcnment if it comes to be thought that a man who, rightly 
or wrongly, feels strongly against cow-killing is actuated by 
motives of hostility to British rule.” 

Mr. Chirol speaking of the unfortunate split in the Arya 
Samaj tells us that it is the meal-eating section that has done 
much to fight early marriage, to spread Female Education and 
reclaim untouchable. Needless to say, that he has been grossly 
misinformed on this as well as on almost every other point. The 
girl’s College at Jullundhur and the different Gurukulas all belong 
to the “orthodox” section. The reclamation of the untouchables 
was also commenced by the same section. Again Mr. Chirol’s 
informant has not told him that, thanks to the lapse of time 
and the shortsighted policy of a section of the bureacracy, the 
differences between the sections are wearing out and have almo.st 
reached the vanishing point and the distinction between the 
“orthodox” or the Gurukula section and the “latitudinarians” is 
almost a distinction without a difference. The “latitudinarians” 
are so no longer. They are orthodox as the other section. Their 
leader Lala^Hans Raj, the venerable and austere Principal cf the 
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D. A. V. College, has given up the use of animal diet and their 
preachers openly denounce fleshism. They have also, following, 
in the footsteps of their brethren of the other section, taken to 
the work of practical Social Reform. 

Mr. Chirol is surprised that although the social reform pro- 
paganda of the arya Samaj is as vigorous as ever, the orthodox 
'Hindus have ceased stopping social intercourse with Ar}as and 
Hindu orthodoxy extends to it a measure of tolerance and even 
of good V ill. He smells a rat in this change of attitude and ascribes 
it to “the proclivities of the '\rya Samaj or at least of a i.umber 
of its most prominent members w'ho have figured conspicuously 
in the anti f3ritish agitation of the last few years”. He would not 
acknowledge the simple truth, patent even to a child, that by 
persistent work carried on steadly for a quarter of a century in 
the face of persecution, obloquy, and assassination Afyanism has 
leavened the whole mass of Hinduism and driven orthodoxy from 
all its positions of vantage to seek refuge in verbiage and circu- 
mlocution. The Sanatan Dharra Sabhas which once stood for 
infant marrige and female illiterateness now start Rishkulas after 
the model of the Aryan Gurukulasand open Girl's Schools. Ortho- 
dox pj'ndus have reconciled themselves to the social activities of 
the Arya Samaj for the same reason, for which orthodox Christ- 
ians in England who persecuted Paine and Bradlaugh now-tole- 
rate the writings of secularists and rationalists like “ Sladin ”, 
and orthodox Mohammedans who denounce Sir Syyad as a 
heretic, recognise “ latitudinarians ” and di; sentients like Mr. 
Khoda Bux, Syyad Amir Ali the Agha Khan, and Junius-yea for 
the same reason for Avhich there is no longer an inquisition in 
Spain, defiance of papal authority by the state is no longer re- 
garded a sacrilege, and His Holiness descending from his high 
pedestal has to resort to makeshifts and impotent threats to 
maintain his tottering authority and wavering dignity. The whi- 
rlgig of time moves and by its revolutions and grindings remo- 
ves asperities, smoothens sharp points, and rounds off angular- 
ities. The Juggerant car of progress moves on and its onw^ard 
march is marked by fresh acquisitions of territory hitherto belong- 
ing to the enemy. The time-spirit moves on with a rod in land 
and compels one and sundrytoobey his behests. The AryaSamaj 
has no political activities. Its tendencies have rather been anti- 
political and the politicial press of the Punjab has, during the 
last decade often protested against the anti-political tone of the 
utterances of Samajic leaders. These protests have passed unh- 
eeded becausethe Arya Samaj isall-powerful in the province and can 
afford to ignoretheoomplaints of ihepolitioal press. No pronuneni 
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S««3jajisfc witb the aj^le exoepfcio^ of L. Lajpai Bai, luia 
in political imitation and he too wasa uuue-politioian 
li^ore the year 1905. Every body koows that Lda Lajpat Rai 
has never engaged in any anti-British propaganda, and even, his 
dabbling in politics of a harmless nature evoked public protests 

Mahatma Munshi Bam and private protests from Lala 
Hansraj and his other oolle£g«es. 

Says Mr. Chirol 

“ Many Aryas, indeed, deny strenuously that the Samaj is 
disa^ected, or even that it concerns itself with politics, and the 
president of the Lahore branch, Mr. Roshan Lai. assured me 
tl^at it devotes itself solely to moral and religious reform. I do 
not question that assurance, as far as Mr- Roshan Lai is 
Kimsdf personally concerned, and it may be trite that the Samaj 
has never committed itself as a body to any political programme j 
and that many individual members hold aloof from politics; but 
the evidence that many others, and not the least influential, 
have played a conspicuous part in the seditious agitation of the 
last few years, both in the Punjab and in the neighbouring 
XTaited Provinces, is overwhelming- In the Rawalpindi riots 
in 1907 the ringl^ers were Aryas, and in the violent propa- 
ganda which for about two years proceeded the actual outbreak 
of violence, none figured more prominently that Lala Lajput Rai 
and Ajit Singh, b(*th prominent Aryas. 

Only an ingenious writer like Mr. Chirol can compress 
together so man^ misrepresentations, distortions, and innuendos 
in so few Hues. Mr. Roshanlal interviewed Mr. Chirol not in his 
individual capacity, but as president of the premier Aiya Sanud 
in India, and vice-President of the Governing Body of the Punjab 
Arya Somajes. Mt. Chirol gives away the whole case when he 
says that the Samaj as a body may never have committed it- 
self to any political programme. Can any church be called to 
account for the political proclivities of its individual members. 
Is tlie Protestant Church of England responsible for the conduct 
Protestant Politicians and can His Grace, the Archbishop of 
Cafiterbuiy, be held responsible for the “ terminological inexa- 
cjtittideB ” of the Liberal miriistry during the last but cme elec- 
tbria! campai^ and for the " cold oakulated lie which, Mr. 
Balfour skjrs, Mr. Aiexanda Ure uttered in respect of the 
o@aaia^<to bf old age pensions in the event of the Unionists retur- 
ning to f6Wet. Is thb ChrisBan Church of the l^ansvaal respon* 
for politioS the Colonists which crademned 

of Ihe Brftiah (impire. Is iEis tiord- 
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ship the Btshqp of Cakjutto respoosible for the poUtias of 
Asian ” aud. His Lordship the Bishop of Lahore for those of the 
^‘C. (& M. Gazette”. Will the Church of Islam and the Moho- 
maden Eiuoationl Cooferenoe be held accountable for the 
political creed of the Ghazi fanatics and Peshawar rioters. 
Bvjt the attitude of the Arya Samaj requires no such elaborate 
defipnce for, as we have stated above, no influenential leader 
with the exception of L. Lajput Rai has ever taken a prominent 
part in politics. It is as fair to call the respectable Arya gentle- 
men, who thanks to the strange methods and ingenious misre- 
presentations of the police, were kept in for months toge- 
ther and subjected to unreasonable indignities and then honorcwly 
acquitted, as to say that Mr. Parnell was responsible for 
Phoenix Park murders for the Times indulged in this libel, or 
that the Seven Bishops of the time of James the II were sedi- 
tionists. Mr. Chirol has the impudence to call gentlemen whose 
perf. ct innocence was established in a duly constituted court of 
Law ringleaders of the riots. Can he not be dealt with under 
the new Press Act for bringing the Judiciary into contempt; 
Surely the majesty of the law should be vindicated. 

Again, it is a falsehood to assert that Ajit Siugh is an Arya. 
we don’t know whether it would be right to call “Agnosticism" a 
religion, but if it is, Ajit Singh is a co-religionist of Lord Morley 
and Mr. Balfour and if the logic of Mr. Chirol must needs guide 
humanity, these two gentelmen should be called to account for 
his aberrations and the Rationalist Association' in the 
Empire should be carefully watched as ruspicious bodies. Mr. 
Chirol refers to L. Lajpat Rai’s correspondence with Bhai Parma 
Nand and the case against the latter under section 1 1 0 of the C.P.C- 
but carefully omits all reference to the Lala’s affidavit, the 
explanation published in the Panjabi and the line of defence 
adopted by the Bbai Saheb. Referring to the Patida Imbroglio, 
Mr. Chirol who is an expert in the art of presenting only one 
side of the case, tries to prejudice his readers by giving a suni- 
rnary of the trumpery charges brought forward without au 
iota of evidence by the prosecuting Counsel in that case. The 
case utterly broke down and even the ‘'Pioneer" admitted at 
the time that the case had to be withdrawn, because Mr. 
W,art>urton was seventy years old and could not collect eyid- 
efiec. The forced and summary netirem^Ut of Mr. Warburton 
soon after the conclusion of the case and the cancellation ot 
the order of deportatibn immediately after, point tdthewme 
cbhcKisibn. The British Govt, attached so Uttle value to ilrl 
Ghejr’s allea^atkms, that Rai Jowala Prasad, a British Gazette4> 
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Officer whose services had been lent to the state, has been re- 
instated and even the state has paid him full pay. and allow* 
ances for the period he was under detention. 

The petition was presented to the Maharaja, not because 
the accused were afraid of consequences, but because a hint was 
conveyed to them that that .'yas the only way out of the diffi- 
culty. And what after all was the petition? ‘ It was’’ as the 
Bengali characterised it at the time a “remarkable document’’ . 
Ther« was no acknowlegment of guilt. On the contrary, it 
stated clearly and unambiguously that the case for the pro- 
secutitm had no legs to stand upon. Said the petitioners.- 

“We beg most respectfully to urge that we have always 
regarded anarchists and seditionists and their diabolical methods 
with feelings of deep abhorance and absolute det*estation . We 
furttier beg most respectfully to assure Your Highness, our 
gracious lord, that in none of the meetings of the Arya Samaj 
in the patiala State have any political subjects been ever dis- 
cussed. The propaganda of the Arya Samaj being purely 
religions, social, educational politics have ahvays been scrupulous- 
ly excluded from the curriculum of the Arya Samaj institutions. 
The Arya Samaj is loyal to the core to the British Government 
and the Patiala Raj and we beg to assure Your Gracious 
Highness that none of us has ever entertained any feeling 
except those of deep loyalty and heart felt gratitude towards the 
Patiala Raj and the paramount power’’ His Highness accepted 
. the assurance and also recorded in his order withdrawing 
the cas(' 

“ It was never meant to infer that every member of the 
Arya Samaj in India or the society is seditious’’ 

The conduct of the accused was a glorious vindication of 
the position of the Arya Samaj. The accused did not admit that 
even unwittingly’’ “any of them’’ had committed any “indiscre- 
tion” which could be construed by any fair minded and sane 
man as objectionable. It was for this reason that they promis- 
tsd to take “special” care (they had already been takig reasona- 
ble care )“to do nothing which may in any way be misconstru- 
ed as being claculated to stir up feeling of ill-will towards the 
Patiala Raj or his Imperial and Most Gracious Majesty King 
Edward VII, our beloved Emperor ” 

The Leader of Allahabad only voiced the popular feeling 
on the subject when it wrote in its isuse of February 23rd 1910. 

“It only remains for us to congratulate Rai Jawala 
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Prasad and his fellow — sufferers orr emerging from the trial 
without a stain on their character for loyalty. They never 
admitted guilt, they never apologised, their petition to the 
Maharaja was an unequivocal expression of their innocence and 
assertion of their loyalty to British as well as the Patiala Gov- 
ernmenty 

Under the heading of A Damaging Certificate” Mr. Chirol 
quotes the michievous and lying statement of Krishnavarma 
the Arya Sam'aj was a movement started for the political rege- 
neration of India” and then adds slyly that this leader of the 
Revolutionary party “had been appointed by Dayanand as a 
member ot the first governing body in the life-time of the founder 
and as one of the trustees of his Will Mr. Chirol knows full 
well or would have found out if he had at all cared to be dis- 
illusioned that Krishanvarma has not been an Arya Samajist for 
the last decade or so th;it when he was an active Arya he waS 
a loyal citizen and a trusted Dewan of a native state, that at 
that time his loyalty was so much above suspicion that the 
Viceroy of India paid him a visit in his house at Ajmer and 
that he retired from active ivork in the Samaj and abjured its 
creed and philosophy for that of Spencer years before he be- 
come a revolutionary. At present he is no more an Arya Sama- 
jist than Mr. Hyndman is one. Can Christ be held responsible 
for the traitorship of Judas or the denial of him by Peter be- 
cause thay had been appointed by him as his disciples and the 
trustees of his will. 

Mr Chirol next describes the Gurukula System of 
Education and the Gurukula. He concludes this description 
with the following remarks. 

Some five years more must elapse before we shall be able 
to judao the result by the first batch of chelas who will than be 
going forth into the world. For the present one can only echo 
the ho]) ■ tersely expres.sed a few mouths ago by Sir Louis Dane 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, in reply to a assurances 
of loyalty from the President of the Arya Samaj that “what 
purpots to be a society for religious and social reform and ad- 
vancement may not be perverted from its proper aims and 
“degenerate into a political organisation with objects not 
consonant with due loyalty to the Government as established.” 
But neither the spirit of Dayanand’s own teachings nor the 
record of his disciples including some of those actually connected 
with the Gurukula is in this respect encouraging.” 

The last sentence is a tissue of misstatements. A “ globe 

>9 ■; 
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troter ” wedded to a set of views igooraat of the language in 
which Dayananda wrote and brought up in an atmosphere out 
of all harmony with that in which the sage was bred cannot 
^ expected to understand the smrit of the great divine’s 
teaching. The record for loyalty of Dayanand’sdisciples actually 
connected with the Guruk;..!*^ is more stainless than that of 
Mr. Chirol. Proofs and arguments will be produced when Mr. 
Chirol learns to value them. One specific allegation can 
only be met by another specific allegation. 

The last paragraph of Mr. Chirol’ second letter about the 
Arya Samaj is full of misstatements worn threadbare. We are 
told that “ sedition is rife where the Arya Samaj is most 
active.” The propaganda of the Arya Samaj in the Punjab is 
admitted to be popular and it is also acknowledged that “ the 
province has been free from the murderous outrages and decoities 
which have been so lamentable a feature of the unrest in Bengal 
and in the Deccan.” Logie is not the strong point'of Mr. Chirol, 
otherwise an attempt — however lame — would have been made 
to explain how the “ popularity ” of a “ seditious propaganda ” 
can be consistent with freedom from “ murderous outrages ” 
in a province inhabited by warlike and manly races, while a 
seditious propaganda confined only to a small section of the 
population led to these outrages in Bengal and the Deccan. 
The lie about Aryas tampering with the loyalty of certain re- 
giments is unblushingly repeated, although Mr, Chirol’s brother 
of the Englishman had to pay 1500 Rs. damages for circulating 
it in regard to L. Lajpat Rai. It is asserted that polities are 
discussed in Arya Samaj meeting. Every Punjabee knows it 
is a baseless statement. Those that are fond of political dis- 
cussion attend the meetings of District associations the Arya 
Samaj temples are used for strictl}’' religions purposes except 
on occasions when a meeting of loyal condolence has to bo held. 
Towards the conclusion of his 2nd letter the writer says ’ 

“ The evolution of the Arya Samaj recalls very forcibly 
that of Sikhism, which originally, when founded by Nanak in 
the ealy part of the 16th coutury, was merely a religious and 
moral reform movement, and nevertheless within 50 years under 
Har Govind developed into a formidable political and military 
organisation.” 

He might have boldly pushed the hiatorial paralled to its 
logical oonsAquences and saiathaijnstasthe purely religious sect 
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of the Sikhs was driven by the foolish persecnrion and anTeauKHoing 
sttspidon of the Govt, of the day into a political and ouliti^ 
organisation, so if the Ai^a Samaj is ever perverted frinn m 
proper aim and includes politics in its programme, the lamentable 
result will be due to the mischief wrought by writers of ^e 
class of which Mr. Chirol is a typical representative. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A PEEP liN i-O THE FUTURE. 

We have, in this book, briefly traced the causes that have 
led to the present troubles of the Arya 
A Betroipeot. Samaj. We have shown how at first the 
British Government favoured it as a healthy 

movement for reform and a valuable ally in the work of uplift, 
how with the passing away of the generation of Anglo Indian 
officials who had sat at the feet of the master, had drunk in 
his teachings, had felt the elevating influence of the celsial radia- 
nce that ensphered him, this favourable attitude was cooled 
down to indifference, hoAv when the Society grew in numbers 
power and influence it provoked hostility and set the fiendish 
faces of jealousy, bigotry, and persecution in motion 
Avhich succeeded in poisoning the minds of the officials, and 
how the exclusiveness and hold aloofness of the Arya Samaj 
leaders and the purely religious character of the movement lashed 
into fury the maggots that had been bred in the brains of its 
enemies ^ind increased the tension between the Samaj and the 
Government. The chief cause of all this is to be sought in 
the fact that some officials are not in touch with the 
people and cannot judge for themselves whether a particular 
report submitted to them is true or not. The natural result 
of this is a preponderating and overwhelming consciousness 
of insecurity all around and an abnormal excitation of nerve- 
centres. Alarm- mongers reap the harvest. All new.s of a sensational 
character are swallowed and susceptibility to needless frights 
and causeless scares is mistaken for unceasing vigilance and 
constant watchfulness. This has been illustrated more than 
once in recent times. All well-wishers of the Government — and 
the list includes all who honestly desire to spread a propaganda 
and dread the recrudescence of the elements of disorder and 
anarchy— deplore this state of affairs. 
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True Britishers themselves recognise this and who is 
entitled to this characterisation more than the noblemen who 
has presided over the destinies of this empire for the last five 
years, restored peace, order, and security at a time of exception- 
al difficulty and is now leaving India to enjoy his well-earned rest 
carriying with him the sincere gratitude and heartfelt affec- 
tion of millions of people alien in culture, civilization, traditions 

and religion— a distinction which falls to the lot of few. Did 
he not give evidence of a full recognition of the elements of 
danger when while speaking at the farewell party that had 
assembled in the premises of the United Service Club Simla 
to pay him a humble tribute of love and veneration he feel- 
ingly remarked that in his opinion the really strong ruler was 
he who was not afraid of being called weak His Excellency was 
describing his own character. Did not, our gracious sovereign, 
sound the right note when as Prince of Wales he remarked on 
a historic occasion that the supreme need of India was "greater 
sympathy.” Did not the philosopher — Statesman — the apo- 
theosis of good will and righteous state craft — ^the literary artist 
honest ‘John” sound the same note of warning when he feli- 
citously described the bureacrat as "sun dried”. What is 
needed is more sympathy on the part of the officials. When the 
w'armth of geniality and fellow-feeling melts the hearts of offi- 
cials wanting in sympathy, the ruled will gratefully respond and 
the blending of the weird notes of the East with the inspiriting* 
cadence of the West will produce a music whose indescribable 
sweetness and harmony will drown the discordant and 
shrill notes of anarchy and disaffection. The Royal Georjge 
who has signified his gracious interest in the destinies of his 
Indian people by announcing his intention of coming to India 
and opening the Coronation Durbar in person-loyally supported 
by the incoming Viceroy whose utterances in England have 
stirred the responsive heart of the imaginative Indian to its dep- 
th — will, we are sure, see that his gracious mandate is 
obeyed and sympathy becomes the keynote of administrafaoa 
in India. 
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If the bright sun of sympathy dawns upon India and 
British rule whose beneficence and justice 
Are acknowledged by all becomes “Home 
Rule" for India — the rule of Indian 
hearts mirrored forth in transparent lake of British intellect 
-^■♦tbe crisis brought on by the Arya Samaj in the religious and 
eocial sphere — which, to adopt a profound observation made 
by the gentle and learned Neander, as it is to lead to a genuine 
health in the spiritual life, must needs call forth a considerable 
degree of morbid action as the indispensable process by which 
that healthy condition is ultimately to be attained — will be 
gently tided over and the destinies of the Samaj will acquire 
a desirable determination. If, however, wiser counsels do not 
prevail and the era of causeless distrust continues, the energies 
of the leaders of the Samaj will be diverted from their proper 
sphere and will be expended in controlling and checking indis- 
cree*^ ardour and rash and unheeding courting of martydom, 
extinguishing smouldering fire and silencing whines and murmurs- 
The foundation of the Arya Samaj marks an epoch in the history 
of thought. The tide cannot recede but must advance on- 
ward fertilising hearts and washing spirits clean and bathing 
the brain in ambrosia. Up to this time, its advance has been 
sympathetically watched by the British Governmentand obstacles 
have been removed from its continuous course, and therefore 
whirlpools and circling currents have been few and far bet- 
ween. If in the future, it must needs advance impeded 
by fresh obstacles, the speed may be slackened but advance 
it must. A current started by a mighty force cannot be lost in 
the sands of persecution, suspicion, and the frozen ice of silent 
hostility. We hope that this book will dispel the clouds of 
distrust, and the Arya Samaj will emerge with magnifioient 
lustre aijid untarnished brilliancy. We have too faith in 

the innate sense of justice of John BuUand his inborn eapacity 
forunravelhng tangled knots to take a, pessinusticvjewolthesifiia’ 
tion. But if thecoiitiii^g(sncy|will,wearesure,neveran8etkeAiyas 
likeothei pioneers of religious reform who have made tiheii; ntark 
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in history are called upon by Him who revealed the Veda to 
pass through tribulations so that the chaff may be blown away 
and bathe their spirits in the purifying fires of persecution they 
will persevere in the right cause, will without a murhiur 
march forward through the burning desert though their feet be 
scorched and their eyes swollen, undeterred by obstacles and 
uninfluenced by temporary discomfitures, neitherunnerved by the 
pitch darkness nor staggered by the thunder and the lightning— 
and will transmit untarnished memories and glorious traditions 
to their succe^sors. Let us not forget. 

If th wouldst have thy achievement as high 
As the wings of ambition can fly; 

If then the clear euramit of hope wouldst attain; 

And not have thy labour in vain; 

Be steadfast in that wliich impelledfor the peace 
Of earth he who leaves must have trust; 

He is safe while he soars, hut when faith shall leave. 

Desponding he drops to the dust; 

Let us not 

faint, when for the fire there needs one spark 

And not 

droop, when our des: re is near its mark. 

If we have faith in the righteousness of our cause, let 
no apparent defeat fill us with despair for 

However the battle is ended, 

Though proudly the victor comes 

With fluttering flags and prancing nags 
And echoing roll of drum, 

Still Hruth proclaims this motto 
In letters ol living light, 
jVo queslion is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 

Let us above all rememb^ that the moral worth of 
All ^reat churches is tried in the midst of crises. 
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Let this crisis enable us to prove to generations yet 
unborn that we are not unworthy of the precious heritage of 
moral qualities bequeathed to us by our Master and prophet 
who bore "the burden of the cross” patiently and cheerfully — 
with a transfigured countenance and a glorified look. Let 
us suffer patiently and continue to work with our spirits un- 
perturbed and the human emotions supresscd — without even 
a sorry display of ebullition of temper. If we depart from the 
spirit which animated the work of Dyananda, we shall forfeit 
all claim to the designation Aryan and swift retribution will 
overtake us. If, however, we work in the footsteps of our 
Guru repaying persecution with loving service, unreasoning 
suspicion with devoted loyalty, cold indifference with enthu- 
siastic homage to the British Throne, our reward will be great 
and the day will surely come ’a hen our brows will be garlanded 
with the laurels of victory. 

JlTay the Searcher of ail Hearts aid us in our resolve to 
deal justly and charitably with the British Government even 
when some of its officials se- in unjust and uncharitable. 


virf^: 
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Appendix I. 

Mr. Arthur Qrey’s Opening Speech 

IN THE 


Celebrated Patiala Alleged Sedition Case. 


The opening speech of Mr. A. Grey, the reputed leader of the Punjab 
Chief Court Bar, in the Patiala Case was delivered in two instalments. The 
first instalment was delivered on the 17th and the 18th of December 1909 
before the Special Tribunal appointed, by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala, to try the alleged sedition cases. The second instalment was 
begun on the 6th and finished on the 8th of January, 1910. A special 
reporter was engaged by Mr. Warburton the Prosecutor, in whose name 
the complaint against the accused persons was lodged in Court. The short- 
hand reporter, Mr. William Hayden by name, not only took down Mr. 
Grey’s speech verbatim for the use of the Prosecution, but used to act as 
special reporter ta the Pioneer, the Civil and Military Gazette and some 
other Anglo-Indian dailies. 

The defence was fortunate enough to secure a certified copy of the 
verbatim report of the second instalment of Mr. Grey’s speech. As 
regards the first instalment the defence was not so fortunate. Mr. Grey 
promised to deliver a printed copy of the first instalment of his speech, 
when ready, to the Defence Counsel ; but the case terminated in an unex- 
pected manner before that portion of his speech could even be printed and 
published. 

I have, therefore, given a summary of Mr. Grey’s speech of the ISthi 
December 1909 as it appeared in the Pioneer of Allahabad. There is a 
strong presumption as regards the accuniey of that summaiy as the reports 
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sent by Mr. W. Hayden to the Anglo-Indian dailies were, as a rnle, eor- 
tected by Mr, Grey before they were despatched to their several destinations, 
I myself had taken full notes of Mr. Grey^s speeqji of the 17th December 
1909, but as the matters, touched upon in that speech, were repeated in his 
subsequent addresses to the court, I will content myself with giving a 
resume of his first day^s 8pet;^^:r’!irom the Panjabi (Lahore) of the 21st 
Dtjcember 1909. 

«Z*ir8t Day/ 

11th Decemher,1909, 

The society worked oil lines of a conspiracy with seditious propa- 
ganda "and he would prove it by asking the Court to pre^jume and draw 
inferences from certain acts proved by indirect evidence he would produce. 
Documents foiiiul in the houses of the accused refer to lectures delivered at 
Arya Samaj, books sold and statements and rumours spread by it, as 
evidences of the Samaj sjircading sedition. 

Reference was made to Arya Pritinidhi Sablia as the controlling poli- 
ticaf bod/ of these branches while Paroi)karni Sal>ha was said to be 
engaged in religious work. Shyamji Krishna Varma was stated to he the 
membbi of the latter section till December last. Samaj was a religion 

founded upon abuse and was hence guilty under Section loJi A. 

> 

Mr. Grey then dwelt upon the other Sections under which ho pro- 
posed to charge the accused and (pioted rulings of several Indian Courts 
to prove that iJiHitjfecI nm meant an attempt to create a spirit of dish^yalty 
or a disposition not to obey the lawful authority of the State and said that 
acts could come under Sedition without proving criminal intent. He then 
referred to a pamphlet issued by Mr. Chaudhury in 1898 when the Crimi- 
nal Code was amen led, saying that Mr. Chaudhury anticipated at that 
time that the amended law would t])ply to religious Societies and that 
had come to [)ass. He coiicluJed by referring to scv^eral passages from the 
Satyarth Parkash in winch the founders of other religions were attacked 
in foul language and a copy of the Review of Religions for October 1909 
issued from Kadi an was veferrel to as an authority.'^ 

Second Day. 

ISih December 1909* 

"^The Special Tribunal apjiointed to try the Patiala Sedition case assem- 
bled again to-day in the Maharajahs Council f’hamber in the State Secre- 
tariat. Mr. Grey continued his opening address on behalf of the State, 
which he commenced yesterday. He said he need not dwell at all on the 
importance of the case. It was the first case of its kind, so for as he knew, 
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being specially tried in a Native State, and from its nature would disclose, 
not the acts of some individual seditionist, who had ^tten a letter to a 
newspaper or delivered a lecture, but the doings of a large body of men, 
who, the prosecution alleged, were concerned in spreading sedition through- 
out India and the Native States. For that reason it would be difficult to 
bring a charge home to them, and the examination of the e^udence against 
them would require great cave and attention, specially in regard to certain 
principles to which he would presently call attention. It was more diffi- 
oult than dealing with an ordinary straightforward charge against a single 
individual. In the present case, the prosecution alleged that a society or 
association was formed for the purpose of a disloyal propaganda, and such 
discussions as were the fonn lations of conspiracy of this sort were obviously 
carried on "within closed doors. Direct evidence this would naturally 
only come from -witnesses, w'bo had either joined the society or been 
present when seditious matters were discussed, or from those detailed as 
spies. Such evidence, counsd frankly admitted, was always open to sus- 
])icion. For that r(?a«on he called attention in his opening speech to the 
line he proposed to avh'pt, and what inferences he would ask the Court to 
draw fiom tlie series of occurence e which might in themselves not prove a 
charge but when taken together w'ould prove to its satisfaction that the 
story of the prosecution was the correct and proper one. 

Before going into that question Mr. Grey said he would like to men- 
tion a possible'diffic ilty wdiicli may arise, that was the exact application of 
the codes wdiicli were in use in British territory to proceedings undertaken 
ill a N'vtive State. The first thing he called attention to was the position 
^jf Patiala State and the position of His Highness the Maharaja. There 
was so far no objection to jurisdiction, but he had no doubt it m*ght pos- 
sibly aviso ail'd it \vas well to point ou4 that Ilis Highness the Maharaja 
as the successor of other rulers of the State of Patiala received from time 
to time certain confirmations of the grants to him, and wdiile in the first 
instance certain restrictions were placed on the exercise of full powers by 
the Maharaja, they weie finally removed by the Treaty of 18G0 which gave 
him full powers of life and death over his subjects and all those who com- 
mitted offences within his territory. He was bound to refer specifically to 
that, in order to show that no abjections could be raised with regard to the 
^ow^ers of the court to try and condemn British subjects. On this point 
counsel read from the report of the Treaty of 5th May, 1860, and read 
extracts of other treaties with the object of showing that the Maharaja 
had full powers over the life and death of the subjects, British or oilier#- 
wise, residing in the State. Regarding the manner in tvhich these pe^xia 
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were tried, counsel tliouglit it extremely unfortunate tliey liad to proceed 
on codes which were only partially applicable — ^as he might put it — to this 
State, but he hoped before long that special Criminal Procedure Penal 
Codes would be introduced into this State. 

The history of the law in this State could be summed up very briefly ► 
There was formerly an old law, known as the lav, of 1810. This was 
like most elementary codes passed in Native States, found to be quite insuffi- 
cient for modern requirements in 1809, or thereabouts. His Highness then 
had a P^nal Code prepared for the State but the diflieulty arose that it was^ 
impossible to apply the Penal Code without a rroceJure Code, and, there- 
fore, he ordered that the Patiala Penal Code should remain in force and the 
English Procedure Code should be adapted to the needs of the courts. After 
reciting the difficulties this procedure entailed, counsel said shortly after 
this the Patiala Cede was set aside. It was ordered that the English Penal 
Code and the English Procedure Code should both be adopted, so far as 
they could be made to apply to the law, and the procedure of this State. 
This also led to further difficulties which counsel detailed. 

Mr. Grey said the prosecution were desirous of bringing before the 
court certain persons whom the prosecution believed to be guilty of serious 
offences, and the prosecution desired that they should be punished on lines 
which the justice of the British Government and other countries had cou- 
dered proper, and in applying that law counsel would use definitions and 
explanations from the English Codes, but at the same time would ask the 
court to apply the law in a wider sense. 

In conspiracy cases this procedure was somewhat different from that 
which was adopted against a single person. The defence seemed to think 
that if they were to satisfy the Court that certain persons were not brought 
before them as accused that anything they did would have no possible 
effect on the persons in the case. Mr. Grey said his point was this. Where 
the prosecution gave some reason to suppose a certain number of persons 
conspired together, the acts of any one of those person might be used as 
evidence— he would not say conclusive evidence — against the others. 
Illnstrating this point counsel said if a number of persons were seen meet- 
ing together day by day, and discussing political subjects, and if straight 
from the meeting one went out and threw a bomb at the Maharaja — 
(Lala Ram Pershad, interrupting : God forbid)— you would be quite justi- 
fied in supposing that the action was due to the deliberations of the meet- 
ing and that probably the members of the meeting were connected with 
the bomb thfoweris actiong. He admitted tiiat ohe ipstance was not 
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^npugb to convict them but taking the instances together was quite snffi* 
<jient. In this connection counsel read section 10, Evid(inee Act, as justi- 
fying his argument. 

The Arya SamaJ. 

If tiie defence succeeded in disproving the allegations made by the 
prosecution, nobody would be more pleased than counsel himself, but the 
allegations were very distinct, and they were these. There was formed in 
this country a society, an association known as the Arya Samaj, which of 
late years had been protesting that they were a purely religious body, but 
which was bdieved by the prosecution to be engaged m political propa- 
ganda. He would not denounce all its members, but counsel emphasized 
that if he could show that some of these men were putting forward certain 
political relations between this State and the British Government, and that 
certain branches of the society were advocating the use of weapons and other 
revolutionary methods, then it would lie with every individual to explain 
his connection with4Jie society. In other v/ords the evidence counsel would 
give as to the doings of certain members of the society would necessarily, 
under section 19, bo more or less evidence against the general society. 
These were gtave words, counsel remarked, but lie used them with a full 
sense of their importance. He was glad to find that the Arya Saruaj had 
taken upon itself largely to defiuid this case by subscribing a sum of money, 
counsel was extremely glad to find one of the leaders of this Samnj in the 
Punjab was here to defend the prisoners in the ca'*^, and the court would 
no doubt hear from him his ideas as to the position of the society, and how 
far this trial was justified The gauntlet was thrown down, and the Arya 
•Samaj aeeeptel the responsibility by defending the society. Therefore it 
could not avoid accepting the responsibility for certain opinions expressed 
by those 'wiio were now on trial. 

It might be said — be was anticipating the defence on this point, but 
it was limited to one of the petitions — that the section of the Penal Code 
referring to sedition against the British Government must here be changed 
to apply to the Patiala Government only, that is persons, ihlght preach 
seclitiop against the British Government, so long as they did not. preach 
against the Maharaja. With regard to that Mr. Grey said he stated on 
authority that the position of His Highness though ruler of a great State 
and as such independent of outside interference, yet his State was only one 
amongst a number of States joined together, forming a world wide Empire* 
Suppose counsel asked ojBfences of this nature were allowed to exist, tbe 
persons plotting to subvert the British Government would certainly 
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affect the Slate, no less than the Government. In this connection Mr. 
Grey referred to the Treaty of the 5th May, 1860, made between the- 
Government and the present Maharajahs grandfather, where the latter 
undertook loyalty to the British Government. Therefore counsel argued 
His Highness was not only as indei>endent prince in alliance with the 
British Government, but was part of ana tepresented an important factor in 
the British Empire, Therefore, His Highness said, Mr. Grey repeated 
it as the Maharajahs mouth piece, any attempt to subvert the British 
Government ^was an offence affecting the Maharaja personally 
and his State. 

Line of the Prosecution. 

Continuing his address, Mr. Grey said he would endeavour to show 
in the first instance that the Arya Samaj was a political body, and he 
proposed to detail briefly the circumstances under Avliicb, when steps were 
being taken in British India to find out all aboai this society, and, if pos- 
•ible, to destroy its effect, a large number of persons took refuge in Native 
States. Amongst other States some persons came to Patiala. Therefore 
fresh branches of the Arya Samaj were formed at some places, and the 
prosecution allegation was that the Samaj in Patiala, whithin the last three 
or four years, had been conducted mainly for the purpose of spreading dis- 
affection in Patiala State. He hoped that the defence would be able to 
show that this was done without the knowledge, and possibly against the 
wishes, of the principal members of the society. He would produce before 
them documents and hooks of a seditious nature found in the houses of 
various accused, the teaching of which was the subversion of British rule 
and the establishment of what they were pleased to call national rule. 

The Court asked if the books were written by these persons, ^ 

Mr. Grey gave a negative reply, and added that the possession of 
seditious books,-— he almost said a seditious library, — would not necessarily 
involve the spreading of sedition, but when these suj/plemented the evi- 
dence of conspiracy the aspect changed. In sup[)ort of Iiis contention 
counsel read section 114 of the Evidence Act, after which he drew a com- 
parison between the English law on sedition and the law ob‘'aining in 
India, and cited the case of the Crown against Sullivan, Vol. VI, CoxV 
Criminal Cases, Proceeding, Mr. Grey said the offences which he would 
subsequently narrate to the Court commenced practically in 1907, when 
as everybody was aware, a large number of pro.secutions for sedition took 
place. This, as was well known, was followed by assassinations, and 
attempted assassiikticns with a view, as they thought, of subverting 
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Government by force. Under such circumstances what would otherwise 
have been very harmless, and in some cases very proper teaching or ex- 
pressions of opinion, became very dangerous. Counsel next referred to 
the sections of the Code which made a disturbance of public tranquility 
a crime. Anything which attempted, to excite feelings of disaffection, or 
bring into contempt and hatred the Government, — this was crime, not 
so much against the State as against public tranquility. 

Mr. Grey said it was a good opportunity to point out that so 
jEar from being the Case, as seemed to be supposed, British India was 
not governed entirely by Europeans. A large majority 4 )f officials in Bri- 
tish India were natives of this country. Of course the actual governing power 
those responsbile for the State — were mainly European. To conflict 
with natives was an offence under section 153 A. That was an offence 
which Mr. Grey ventured to say accused, or many of them, would be 
unable t^ deny. Througliout the history of this society the obvious object 
was to promote feelings of enmity and hatred betw^een different classes 
which counsel would attempt to prove. After referring to various sections 
counsel said that under the Indian law the necessity oi proving intent-^an 
important feature in English law — was in many cases included. The condi- 
tions here differed from those in England, where there was a homoge- 
neous race. Counsel gave some examples illustrating this point and cited several 
cases. Counsel then referred to the early history of the Samaj, its founding 
by Swami Dayanand Saraswati. This man, said counsel, was a religious 
ascetic who came to the conclusion that society as a w^hole was rotten. He 
formed a new religion with the object of getting people out of their 
apathetic condition. This man proclaimed to the whole country that the 
religion of the Vedas had been departed from, which was the cause of the 
whole trouble in India. After a visit to Lahore he founded the Arya Samaj 
in that city. Shortly after this the Samaj had two Sabhas. One Sablm 
was entrusted with the organisation and control of various branches of the 
society and the other devoted itself mainly, to religious and reform propa- 
ganda. The constitution of the second Sabha was important to the pre- 
sent case. It was composed of persons nominated by Swami Dayanand 
himself and amongst others so nominated was Shyamji Krishna Varma, 
who, counsel might say incidentally, was a member cf this Sabha up to 
Chiistmas of last year. Mr. Grey said he did not think he need tell the 
court, or for that matter anybody else, anything about this gentleman. 
He was well known as the person who wrote from Paris approving the 
murder of Sir W. Curzon Wyllie. Proceeding counsel said Krishna Yanba 
had been denounced by some members of the society but on the other hand 
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no attempt had been made to remove his name from the books of the society 
or from the position in which he was placed by Swami Dayanand. If this 
had been done it certainly was not made public. This society, counsel 
continued, complained that all sorts of things were said about it because 
they exposed the short comings of other religions. Every man's hands were 
frequently against religious reforms, against those who preached some 
doctrine which upset or frightened a particular class of society, but counsel 
was bound to point out to this society that if Christians, Mahoniedans, 
Hindus, Sikhs and so forth were all against the Samaj the obvious reason 
was that from the first Swami Dayanand did not 2 ^oint out the errors of 
other religions, but abused them in mean, coarse and improper language. 
His uncontrolled language, unjustifiable criticism — he would go further 
and say foul epithets — launched against other religions than the Vedic had 
always been the cause for complaint. Counsel then mentioned some foul 
epithets made use of against the God of the Christians and the God of the 
Mahomodans. Counsel urged that if he could prove that members of the 
Samaj were in the habit of going round abusing the Gods of various reli- 
gions then the offence certainly came nnder sections 505 and possibly under 
IS 3 A’' 


Third Day. 

Thursday 6fh January 1910^ 

On the ])revious occasion in commencing my indictment against the 
Arya Samaj, I referred to j^assages in the Satyarth Parkash in which near- 
ly all religions other than that of the Aryns were referred to in what 
I venture to describe as extremely inqiroper and abusive terms. The natural 
consequence of that is that the Aryas as a whole adopted that line. In 
support of this I propose to 2 >ut in when the time comes a book called 
Tehzib-iil-Islam written by one Dharam Pal B.A. formerly a Mohammadan 
called Abdul-Gafoor but who subsequently became converted to Aryanism. 
Just now I shall only read to you a few j)assagcs. This hook or phamphlet 
was found amongst the books of the Patiala Aryst Samaj. So that he 
is not only a Samaji but his books are evidently considered worthy of 
a place in the library of this Samaj against whom we are now proceeding. 
He was also editor of a notorious pajier called Indar with regard to 
which I shall* have something further to say in the course of the case. 

Now I think you will admit that the epitliets, even those which I 
quoted on two former occasions with regard to the Mohammadan and 
Christian religions Were bad enough in the mouth of the Swami but his 
disciples apparently improved upon thau Though this purports to he an 
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attack on Islam, it takes the opportunity of using extremely foul langu^ 
age against the divinity of Christ. I call attention to one passage 9 on 
page 9. He talks of the Mohamedan God there, as being crafty a swindler, 
robber, and as being fraudulent and dishonest, later on accuses him of 
being a liar and teacher of lies and again speaks of him as a swindler, 
pickpocket and so forth. This is a form of diety worshipped by an oppo* 
site religion and all persons who professed to be religious are bound to 
respect the beliefs of another religion. Coming to the incarnation of Christ 
who is also recognised as a holy man by the Mubamedan religion, it 
speaks in the most dirty and foul language of the manner in which the 

birth of Christ took jjlaee. It is the belief of the Christian religion that 
the breath of the Divinity was breathed into a woman and she gave birth 

to a child. He goes into details and remarks that any virgin who chaoses to 
be delivered of a eliild may be considered innocent when she says she 
had the child by God. I think you will agree with me that that is 
language which it is very difficult to defend. That is the natural 
following of the teaching of Swami. In one lecture Lala Munshi Ram 
has pointed out that a man lias a riglit to worship God in any way 
which he thinks fit. T doubi whether he would justify the manner 
in which the founder of the Arya Samaj has described those who believe in 
other faiths and the manner in which they villify the other relgions. 

I do not wish to dw^ll on disagreeable subjects, but I am bound to point out 
that the object of that Society is a peculiar one and intended from the first 
to lay down cci'tain rules to throw off the yoke of slavery under which the 
people are populary supposed to be suffering in Bi*tish India and there is a 
special object in abusing Christianity. I will give you again several references 
from the Satyarth Prakash. In page 708 of the book I am quoting from, you 
will find the Swami says there” Christ came into the world etc.” So you see 
that goes a great deal beyond the abuse of religion and against all 
those who follow a religion with which tlie Arya Samaj does not agree. 

He points out that not only is the religion abominable itself but those who 
practise it and profess to practise it are the rulers over India and who are in 
the habit of showing partiality to the followers of that religion and are 
in the habit of judging unjustly between the natives of this country and 
their own country. That is the charge put deliberately and one which 
apparently is the opinion held by an estimable society. That is more or 
less the religious side of the question hut we have shunted away to the 
political and historical view on page S75. This is the position taken up 
by the Aryas in this country (reads.) Further, on page 877 he says this 
reads” what a pity etc.). Then on page 824 ha gives his beliefs and ideas 
which are summed up in paragraph 29. I don’t know if the language 
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is that of the translator or it is used in the original but he says the gentle^ 
men are called Aryas while rcgues are called dasyus. 

Mr. lloshan Lai — The meaning is good men and bad men. 

Mr. Grey. — Very welb I will take my friend's translation, the Aryas 
are good men and the others are bad men. On page 2*20 he describes it as 
Atheist and slanderer of the Vedas etc.’' Then on page 709 he says you 
can’t have any man worse than one who does not embrace the Vedic religion 
Then on page 732 he says (reads). In another passage the translator again 
has endeavoured to modify the meaning of the original and that is on page 
285. The translation says he commits no sin who passes sentence of death 
on a criminal convicted of murder, with that 1 agree, but the original does 
not say that (reads in vernacular). In other words it is no offence to kill an 
enemy or a w icked man. 

T am working up to show^ you what it is these people demand for 
themselves and for their nation as they call it. 

1)d page 186, there is a whole chapter on the manner in which a 
countiy should be governed and the kind of people who should govern it. 
I mention this in the light of the fact that w'e are told over and over again 
that this is a religious society wdiich has no concern of any kind in Politics 
and thej’^ have no concern in the constitution of the State beyond requir- 
ing it to be governed on just and equitable line«i. And so that there may 
be no mistake about it. On page 187 he says let no man abide by the law" 
laid dowm by man al-together ignorant of the Vedas. That is no man 
except he be versed in the la\vs of the Vedas should in this ideal kingdom 
of the Aryas be allowed to preside over and rule our destinies. Again 
on page 188 he &ays if it Is necepary a man should use his influence and the 
whole of his power to destroy a soverign w"ho does not happen to be acqua- 
inted wdtli the intricasies of the A'edas. Again on page 19(1 he says that the 
King should have seven or eight good Righteous and Clever Ministers bom 
in Swedesh and Swaraj and thoroughly conversant with the Vedas. Here 
again the translator as far as possible has smoothed down this by translating 
it to ^^Clever Ministers who are natives of the country". Well the Swami 
goes a good deal further than that. He says", ‘^bom in Swedesh or Swaraj". 
My friends no doubt will have a good deal to say about Swaraj but there 
is no doubt that the leaders of the movement by Swaraj meant absolute 
authority and self-Govemment and I will give you my authority for that 
presently. Then in the light of this it is interesting perhaps to read the 
aspirations of the Aryas. On page 229 he says" let all understand that #e 
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the subjects of the Lord of the universe” etc. I have no objection to 
aspiration on the pai*t of the Aryas or any other body of men, but when 
tliey tell me that there is nothing political in the society, nothing except 
the spreading of their peculiar gospel, I say here at all events the idea 
of the Swami was to do a great deal more, to aim at a State of Govem-* 
ment and Ministers wdio conform to their ideas and so far as the Christiana 
or white rulers arc concerned, they are certainly not the people whom they 
desire to rule over them. On page you will fuid that the virtuous 
learned etc. and further down he corrob oi-ates a passage from Manu (reads 
pasasge) . So the position they take up is perfectly clear. Again on page 
you will find this at the present moment let alone governing foreign 
countries ” which apparently is another of their ambitions, and it goes on 
iudegenous rule is by far the best etc.” Then on page 308 he talks of 
cow protection, (reads) . Now I don^t say for a moment that the j^rotectiou 
of the cow is not justified. It is a theoiy held by good and right 

feeling people, but the moral he draws is that since tl»e advent of this meat- 
eating and drinking foreigiiers, the troubles of the Aryas have been on the 
increase. 

Now at all events I shall be told that ev^eu if the bwami had some 
political asjnrations, they were of the most peaceable and innocent kind and 
that nothing could be farther from his idea than that his followers should 
organise themselves iu any way to upset the rule of those who, unfortunate- 
ly for them, God has placed over thorn. Where then is the necessity in his 
description of the ideal State, the State which i le Aryas are to aim 
at establishing, for providing for the organisation of an army. Not 
merely does he do this in general terms but he goes into particulars as to 
the manner in which it should be drilled. On page 209 you will find details, 
apparently taken, so far as I can make out from the English drill book, of 
the exact manner in which the troops are to be drilled in file and column, 
and unless there should be any kind of misunderstanding as to how the 
troops when carefully trained are to be used, they specify the duties of a 
soldier on page 363 ( reads )” Whether on foot or mounted on a horse 
etc. Further on page 362 they talk of the unwillingness of certain native®, 
to come into close contact with the Europeans and he says ^^there should be 
no harm etc” 

"Well I could quote a hundered passages of the same kind but I have 
selected wbat I consider is sufficient for my purposes, and I venture to 
think in putting them in all its significance they might read as political 
speeiches made by Tilak or Bepin Chunder Paul at a meeting, or C 
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except that they go further than any one dare go in lecturing to the public. 
It was well said, although I think it was intended as a satire, by one of 
, the Arya winters that if Swami had been alive to day he would be liable to 
be prosecuted under section 153 A for stirring up strife, and I might 
add for bringing the Government of the country into disrepute. However 
that may be, making every allowanjc for the times in which he wrote that 
book, when there was no political unrest, can there be the slightest doubt 
as to the main object for which he wrote ; it was to re-establish or as he 
would put it to gain political power by every means ])ossible, with the 
expressed hope that some day they might have iiniver>al rule over the 
country which as he puts it, originally belonged to them, the exclusion 
of all foreigners. If that is not a political asiwration of the strongest type, 
' then I am afraid I do not understand the menaing of the language. He 
does not stop there beeaa•^e the Swami is carrying out the ideas of a great 
religions soeietj'. He has publislied a series of prayers to !)e read by his 
followers and devotees, but I do not know of course t-> what extent they 
are in common use, and I don’t mean to be unfair to any body, at all 
events wbat the Swami wished to be used are found in a little book called 
Aiya Bhivinaya. I shall put in a copy of the book with the otliev evidence 
in the case, but I will read you what he says on pages 111 and 1 12 
(reads in vernacular). That is plain enough ; at all events tliat is a prayer 
which his di>ciples are asked to put to the Creator, namely, that no foreigner 
may ever be allowed to rule over them. Then they say ^*there are no poli- 
tics in our society there is nothing but religion m our sn*iety but an en- 
deavour to live in peace and charity with all. I promised at the outset not to 
put before you the opinions and the arguments of the eiicuniis of the Aryas, 
I said, — and it bears repitition that the Aryas liave many enemies — I am 
afraid if what I have read is a fair specimen of the method of treating 
other religions they can hardly expect anything else. Ilowevu’ that may bo 
I propose to tell }on now what the princijial discijdes tlieniseUes said of the 
object and princi])les of the S .vami. 

I told you at the oj^ening some thing about Paropkarni Sabha. This 
Sabha was created by Swami Daya Nand and under his will he named tw- 
enty persons to form a Sabha to act as trustees for the disposal of bis j;ro* 
perty and to carry on generally the objects which he wished to see establish- 
ed. They also had power to fill in the names of any other persons when 
vacancies occured amongst these twenty, and I may mention incidentally 
such names as Lala Lai Chand, recently Judge of the Chief Court and Lala 
Ishwar Dass a well knowm pleader, *and Lala Lajpat Rai and my friend 
Mr. Roshan Lai were aj)pointed to carry on the work of the Swami and to 
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fulfil the objects of his mission. Amongst them was Pt. Krishna Varma of 
whom I said a few words in my opening speech^ as being a man who openly- 
eulogised the affair of Ciirzon- Wyllie, and this is what he says about tho 
Swami and his mission in the May number of the Indian-Sociologist of 
1908 (reads) . 

It is oul} fair as I hav^e read passages from Krishna Varma^s paper, 
•that 1 should mention tliat Lala Hans Raj the Head of the Dayanand 
College took upon himself to reply to Krishna Varma in the Gazette for 
June 1008. I have only one copy with me and if it is objected to in any 
way I shall leave my friends to put it in, but throughout the whole article 
not one word is said in any way to controvert any of the statements 
of Krishna Varma. All that the writer says is that Krishna Varma himself 
has done nothing whatever for the Society and that he has disappointed the 
expectations which the Swami formed of him. That is the answer be 
gives to a very strong and i»luiQly worded indictment, but there is a stronger 
answer to it still. The Swami no doubt being a business man understood 
that it was (piite possible that some members of the Sabha who were to repre- 
sent him after his death might disagree as to his tenets and might depart 
from the ways he had marked out for them. Therefore he included in his 
Will the fact that the Sabha might turn out any members who were not 
carrying out true precepts he laid down. Have my friends of the Sabha 
including my friends opposite, made any attempt even after publication of 
this article to exclude Krishna Varma from the Sabha. If I am right I 
think he was the member upto Christimas of 1908 when he himself resigned. 
During all this time that he was advocating most extreme revolutionary 
methods so much so that he had to leave Euglaud to take refuge in Paris. 
He remained a member of this body which is supposed to represent their 
true views and opinions of the Swami at the present day. Now regarding 
L, Lajpat Rai I do not want to find any special faults with him and say 
more about his position than is necessary. At all events we have this, 
that the Government of India thought it was necessary to remove him 
from the country, for a short time on account of his dangerous political 
influence in the town. Bearing that fact in mind, is there no significance 
in the fact that in the last anniversary of the Arya Samaj appeared an ap- 
peal calling for funds to defend the alleged seditionists and the name of L. 
Ijajpat Rai as their political leader ? Were the Society to come forward 
and say we are a political society working for the improvement of Govern- 
ment upon recognised constitutional lines, I should be the last person to join 
in any indictment whatever against the Society; but when they assure us 
that they have no concern in politics and we find the members taking a 
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very advanced part in the politics of the country, we are naturally suspicious 
that their motives are not straight-forward. A carious side light is thrown 
upon this fact by an article in the Hindustan of Lahore of the 26th Novem- 
ber 1909 when the attention of the Government was called to the fact that 
the Aryas were a Political Society, and every possible . pain was taken to 
impress upon Government that this was not the c%se, and amongst other 
things, the somewhat usual stej^ was taken of notifying on the occasion of 
the anniversary of the Lahore Arya Samaj that no one should be permitted* 
to sell political books or pictures within the enclosure of the hall. If this 
Society was a purely religious one we should suppose that such notices were 
entirely unnecessary. The mere fact of th‘s notice being issued went to 
show that apparently their was the practice. However this notice was 
issued and the Hindtistau comments u])on it as bf*ing a most uuforiiinate 
thing to have done ( reads ). 

Now that leads one naturally to consider for a minute wluit the real 
complaint against politicians of the stam]) of Lala Lajpat llai are. The 
Government have throughout refused to give any reasons to the Public 
why thought necessary to remove Lajpat K*ii, but one is always permi- 
ted to gue^ and ihe reason that teachers of his stamp are dangerous 
I don't say it is a reason for his de])ortation. Is that they attempt to edu- 
cate young and uninformed men in jiolitics which have for tluur object the 
aUainment of a change in Government. I put it no higlar than that ; ajid 
that is the reason that teacliing of the Arya Samaj in Patiala is consi- 
deied dangercms. 

Now it is perfectly true that in piihlisliing the life of any great man 
and I donT say for a moment that some at all events amongst these men 
were not great men the author gives the opinions and acts of his political 
Carreer w^hich need not lie ernsidereJ to have a political, still less dangerous 
object in doing so, but I must ask yon fora moment to consider whether 
in tbe present state of India it h a ])roper tiling to hold up to 
admiration the lives of persons whose w'bolc idea was that of obtain- 
ing selfgovernment or turning out tbe (rovernment of the country 
by force. I don't W'ant to give the court and my friends on the opposite 
side a lecture on the History of Italy hut a short sketch of ihe 
History of Italy in the year-will not be out of place. Mazzini was one of 
tbe principal members of tlie society of about whom their best appoVigist 
Fitzgerald however admitted that they were wrong in carrying on a regular 
system of assasination. One would have thought that that remark need 
hardly to be made as they undoubtedly were a disloyal revolutionary and 
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anarchist society of whom Mazzini was a leading member along with 
another, Garribakli a soldier of fortune, at any rate a great man who in the 
main was a soldier and whose main objects were to get rid of the leading 
Government officials and to have a Government of their own. I am not 
saying that revolution at times is not justified, but the fact remains that 
this was their object which they eventually carried out. La j pat Rai is very 
careful not to include in his list of heroes the man who was really responsible 
• for the regeneration and that was Count Cavoiir a politician who brought 
about the unity which took ])lace, where Mazzini and Garibaldi failed, 
because they resorted to arms and lighting. Is that the sort of reading it 
is desired to put in the hands of children in this country ? Is that the trend 
which an honest non-politician who is only aiming at the good of his country 
and the attainment of good Government by lEocial means ? Is that the sort 
of teaching one would ex})eet from them ? Not only that but there is an 
introduction to each of these books calling special attention to the objects 
for which the book is published. I don’t again want to go into it at great 
length and weary you in dealing with these matters, but from this little 
book of Mazzini I have had translated and extracted the following passages 
in the introduction to the book for wliich L. Lajpat Rai is res2'>onsible (reads). 

Tl)at is llie class oE literature wiiicb we find in the introduction 
to the lives of revolutioiusts who did at one time or another take uj^ arms 
against their rulers and as to which the Hindustan is a&tonislied that it has 
been possible to include it in list of political works and arguments. 
There are very similar jjassages in other books of Ir'*^. I might mention all 
the herof'S wliom he has selected for admiration by the young people of this 
country these aie-Mazzini, Garibaldi, Shivaji and lastly Pundit Dayananda. I 
don’t wish to menlion many passges but there is one on page 1 l‘d where he 
says in the introduction ( reads ) There is the ideal again of the Arya Samaj* 
The ideas of the Swami are put forward by a man who told the Court in 
the ^Tjuglishman” li])el suit that he sjient the whole of his money in'char- 
ity. Then there is a passage from L. Miinshi Rani’s hook. I am sure my 
friend will forgive me when I allude to him personally as I do so not as 
counsel in the case, but as the figure (?) head of a great movement and one 
whom any one can honestly respect and admire for the views he may 
hold. He has set liimself to prove to the world that this indictment which I 
venture to jiut bt fore you that it is not true that the society is purely a 
religious concern. He also more than any one else is responsible for the 
success of the Gurukula School with regard to which I want to say one 
word. I don’t think my friend L. Munshi Ram will contradict me wh^ 
1 say that the prime object of the school is to give a National Elueation to 
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the youths of this cotmtry, that is to say an education that will make the 
boys worthy members of a great nation. There is little or nothing to say 
against the curriculum laid down for the school, but this is a remarkable 
fact about the school ; the boys from their very early and tenderest years 
are taken, or should be according to the programme, into the school and are 
shut out from the world until they *each the age of 25. They are not 
allowed under any circumstances to visit their parents, nor are they 
allowed to visit, except under exceptional circumstances the-village or towns 
in the neighbourhood and their parents and friends are only allowed to visit 
them at times under specific restrictions. I am far from saying that this is a 
bad thing for the boys, but when you find any institution of this kind 
carrying on a special form of education in which they brook no interference 
from outside and has not the safe-guard of constant visitation from persons 
interested or responsible for the education of the youths of their country, 
then one begins at once — I won^t say qnite-to suspect, and to enquire who 
and what sort of persons are running the institution and what sort of 
education they are likely to receive ; and if I satisfy you, and you 
find from the evidence that I shall produce before you, that this society 
has the aims and objects which I have suggested, then of course 
the thing is very nearly obvious. What does L. Miinsbi Ram himself say 
in one of his recent lectures to the Arya Sainaj. He first of all repeats 
that this society is not a political one, — a line they have adopted ever 
since the deportations-and 1 venture to think very little was heard of 
them before the deportations-and while taking this as the matter of 
his lecture “Arya Samaj and the Politics” he gives one curious side 
light upon the real way that the Arya Samaj should endeavour to meet it. 
Summed up it is'this ; the Arya Samaj on the whole is a non-political 
body but the Members of tbe Arya Samaj not only are but it is tbeir duty 
to be so. That is the meaning which 1 put on Munshi Ram’s lecture. 

This is what he says at the end of his lecture. He tries to disting- 
uish between the advocacy of Swaraj in what he call the higher and more 
religious sense and the advocacy which he admits and which is more 
easily understood, that of self-Government ( reads “Let ns all understand 
etc^O And then further down he gives a warning ( reads J. 

Now I admire the language in which it is put and I admire the 
ability of the speaker but is not tbe moral the same; do not let it he 
said that the Saniaj as a whole is a political body, all tbe Samaj do is 
to warn the Government how the ihembers will give effect to their warn* 
ings. In giving a caricatnie of the Samaj he takes occasion to oomplain 
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of the various acts of injustice against the meinber^ of the Bn(} I 

have not the slightest doubt that it will be said here that these unfortunate 
persons have been prosecuted in this case solely and entirely because they 
are Arya Samajists. I don’t wish to go through the series’ of casee 
which L. Munshi Ram has quoted in his lecture, but he mentions a case 
which created a great sensation at that time in Jhanei. There was in 
Jhansi a man called Daulat Ram who was a missionary and preacher of 
the Arya Samaj and this is the wpy his case is described. Peyhaps I 
would do my friend more justice if I read out his own words The 
majority of the soldiers in the Indian regiments stationed there love the 
Arya Samaj and reverence its teachings. They willingly helped Daulat 
Ram in his beneficent work. But there are men in all parts of India, 
who would burn a neighbour’s house to roast their pigs. There were 
such men in the regiment also. The matter was reported to the officers 
as if Daulat Ram had been committing a crime. Prompt measures" 
were taken. Poor Daulat Ram was hauled up before the District 
Magistrate under Section 109 I. P. C. and ordered to furnish two sureties, 
the sureties to be furnished by men living in Jhansi or within five 
mile’s radius of it and paying to the Government Rs. JOO per annum as 
land revenue or income-tax on Rs. 2,000 at least or to undergo rigorous 
imprisonment for 1 year. Poor Daulat Ramis rotting in Jail for the 
other alternative has been hedged round with impossible conditions for 
having no visible means of subsistance. His uncle is a well-to-do man 
but because he was a comparative stranger at Jhansi and cash securities 
cannot bo accepted by the Jhansi Daniel he mi st suffer for he belongs 
to the doomed tribe. His sole offence, which really brought down all 
this on his devoted head, was that he read out portions from the “ XI 
Chapter of the Satyarth Prakash in a meeting in which some soldiers 
were present.” 

Now let me tell you what this man Daulat Ram did. There was a 
meeting of the Arya Samaj composed entirely of sepoys from the regi- 
ment which Daulat Ram had been visiting during the last few days and 
at that meeting he read out some of the passages which I have referred 
you to and particularly that one commencing with Chapter XI which 
refers to the use of weapons. Apparently L. Munshi Ram’s complaint 
was that he should not have been punished under Section 109 and I 
quite agree with him. He ought to have been punished under Sec- 
tion 121 A. but as the Government has done over and over again, 
instead of taking all the trouble which is necessarv for a trial of this 
description and instead of obtaining the sanction of the Government of India 
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to prosecute Daulat Bam^ the Magistrate dealt promptly with the man and 
finding he had no possible means of snbsistance and the reasons he gave 
for being in Jhansi were unsatisfactory the Magistrate put him on secnri^ 
(reads judgement). This was up-held by the Blession Judge and finally 
up-held, though the present President of the Congress made a violent 
attempt in this man’s interest, it was up-held by the High Court, the only 
difference being that there were some alteration in the form of security. 

Tli« only significance is this. No body would be prepared to charge 
any political body with occasional aberration for the acts of some of its 
extreme members, but when you get a recognised member visiting a 
town and acting in such a manner as to endeavour to tamper with the 
troops and you find that the Arya Samaj has subscribed money for his 
defence and you find Lala Munshi Ram putting forward an indictment 
against the Government for their prompt action, then the only inference 
that can be drawn, is that he was carrying on what he considered to be 
bis duty. If that is so then the Arya Samaj has a different idea of their 
duty from that held in British India and I take it in Patiala. 

(Sd.) WILLIAM HYDEN, 

1st February 1010 ^ 


Fourth Day. 

Proceediwjs of Friday 7th January 1910* 

I pointed out yesterday in the course of my remarks which I found 
necessary to make about certain books which were published for the 
use of students, such books as the life of Garibaldi and Mazzini that 
what was objectionable in them was not so much the language used or the 
history of these persons but the fact that it was intended to be placed in the 
hands of young men. 1 think it as well to give you an instance of what 
happened to a particular young man who would have been before the 
court now, had he not died in the mean time. His n ime is Sita Ram, 
brother of Murari Lai who is now before you. This young man is one of 
that class which I pers(mally am sorry to find amongst the accused and 
will be sorry, although it may be necessary to have him convicted. But 
being a student of an enquiring turn of mind he had put into his hands 
various books that were found with him, amongst others being the life 
of Garibaldi. On one of the pages which have evidently been written 
by another ftu4ent were words to the effect that a studenPs life should 
bo given to one’s country and that there should be union and so fortb« 
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There were various other sentiments expressed which as I said before 
were not objectionable, but taking the state of the times, and the effect 
-that was likely to be produced on the minds of the young men in 
dangerous as I shall now proceed to show you. This young man after 
steeping himself in literature writes a letter to the Inqalab Newspaper 
which has recently been confiscated and the very name of which is a 
sufficient description of what sort of Newspaper it is, to say that he 
would be prepared to give up the whole of his life in the national cause 
and asked if the Inqalab Newspaper would give him something to do. 
The letter was found in the Inqalab Newspaper Office (reads letter). 

Mr. Dwark\ Das — That does not amount to Sedition. 

Mr. Grey — I am only giving an instance of the fact that these 
book} have been placed in the hands of students. 

Then in passing from that I gave you in the first instance a history 
more or less accurate, I trust more rather then less — of the Arya Samaj 
generally and the Arya Samaj in Lahore particularly. We come then 
to the establishment of the Arya Samaj in Patiala. Wo have here 
fortunately, what I suppose may be considered an authentic account of 
the Patiala Arya Samaj because it was found in possession of the Vice- 
President in his house, and it appears to be a report of some sort pre- 
pared presumably for the anniversary of the Samaj.. From that we 
learn that it was established originally in 1942 Samvat. Apparently 
this Samaj did not meet with very great success at first and I judge 
that from the fact that during the first se-veral years at all events they 
did not hold any anniversary ; one was apparantly fixed but it did nofc 
come off and it was notnntil twenty years after its foundation, that is to say 
in 1962, and about twelve years after the last anniversary had been held 
that it was revived apparently in 1905 by Lala Munshi Ram. About 
that time he came down and the whole thing seemed to be very flourish- 
ing. Now the date itself is a little suggestive. You will remember 
perhaps it is an historical fact that in 1905 Lajpat Rai was sent Home 
to represent the Congress and it was in 1905 that the political agitation 
commenced which culminated in the deportations and (roubles of 1907. 
The fact that at this time the opportunity was taken to revive, what 
apparently appeared to be a dying institution, is significant in itself. 
However, a short time before this in 1903 there was a Samaj started in 
Sunam. These dates are always open to correction, they arethe best at tmg 
disposal and before the Samaj in Sunam there appeared to be oQf In 
Narwanna ; and one was started in Bljtiwainpore in June 1L995, ■ Jin 
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urtiole thing is pretty clos« together ai)d it is traceable according to the 
evidence that I shall place before you to the influence and exertions 
of certain settlement Officers who were borrowed from English service 
and brought into Patiala State, amongst these being one Gauri Shankar. 
1 don’t want to spend time in going into the details of the Sumajes but 
even at the risk of disclosing my case I shall lay before you the character 
of the outside Samajes which consists of seditious lectures and seditious 
speeches and furthering or atlemptingto further and to spread the seditious 
niovament with the object of overthrowing the British Government. For 
the benefit of my friends I shall give a short review of the case against each 
accused, stating the seditious meetings and the lectures they were present 
at, which I shall supplement hy oral evidence when the time conics. You 
will observe that I struck off the names of some of the accused who were 
mostly present at the meetings hold in the district and have retained 
those more or less who ^vere present at the meetings in Patiala which is 
more important to every one concerted both from a political point of view 
and because of its greater influence with the peojde of Patial.i. 

1 .cfiy preface my remarks by saving that in 1907, when, as 1 have 
already remarked, a great deal of alarm was occa>ioned by the deporta- 
tions of Tm Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, among the numerous persons who 
had previon.sly been openly preaching. 1 won’t say seditious because I 
do not agree with my learned friend as to the excct defiidtioa of the 
word at any rate against the Government. I n-ad to you yesterday the 
complaints of one of the extreme party about the conduct of the members 
of the Arya Sainaj in Lahore wLen they assembled to explain that they 
had nothing to do with L. Lajpat Rai and extreme measures. It wa^ 
really to show the Government that they wero not a political hut reli- 
gious body. Then let us hope in the mouth of those who expressed these 
sentiments, was an honest desire to so act for the future. No body would 
be more pleased than myself if the Arya Samaj outside Patiala could show 
that it has been acting on these principles which after all according to 
my friend L. Munshi Ram is a legitimate work. Bui vhat happened 
was that those who w^ere unable to express sentiments of antagonism 
towards the British Government and whew they realised that the British 
Government aw^oke to a sense of the dangerous character of the move- 
ment and were hunting down seditionists, they took refuge in various 
Native States not exactly to free themselves from the Police, but because 
they thought they would have greater freedom to carry on their work 
under a laxer Government or one at all events that was not so keen for 
the honour of the British Government and they bad also helped that 






-daring the minority of the Maharaja they could ctLtfy Oft theif 
teaching. Apparently they made a mistake when they CAme fd 
because the Council of Regency after having hejrd several matters which 
'were brought to their notice directed the Inspector-General of Police to 
make enquiries. Accordingly an investigation was made during the year 
1907 to 1909 and apparently the Pojice sent out various detectives and 
spies to the meetings that were held. Apparently these persons whom 
we allege are concerned in this conspiracy were from the first suspiciona 
of this fact and were very n;nob on their guard. We have curiously a post 
card from one liam Pershad whom we do not know, to one of the accused 
€hhotu Ram dated ]7tb July 1908 in which he says a meeting was held 
in the previous week when Lila Benarsi Dass turned to politics and began 
to lecture on it, mean while there came a fearful looking in an- whom they 
took to be a det'^o^ive and immediately the ]>olitical discussion was stop- 
ped. It is a remarkable characteristic of the principle which I venture 
to submit was the principle of this society throughout and it mikes it 
more amusing the Police were not present at all and in fact know 
nothing of the meeting. There is an old English saying “ Conscience 
makes cowards of us all ’* and it is possible that these gentlemen being 
engaged in work of this description were prepared to see a detective in 
every shadow. That is an inciilerit showing that they were in the habit 
of talking politics. 


We come tlieii to a certain series of inciients and again I remind 
you that I. am not pretending to give in this 0}-3ning speech anything like 
a full account all of which we shall have to deal with in the evidence. I 
am merely giving jmu such an account as may help you to understand the 
whole case. 


We come then to the autumn of 1908. The practice followed here 
in the Patiala Samaj was exactly the same as that laid down in the 
anniversary lecture which I quoted to you yesterday ; that is to say 
the greates'; possible care was taken the proceedings of the Patiala 
Arya Samaj should show nothing which would give eviednee so to speak 
of having taken any interest in politics as a body. That was ^e nature 
of the lecture given by L. Miinshi Ram. I hope my friend will understand 
that in speaking of him by name I am not speaking of the Counsel on 
the others! de, 

^ L. Munshi Ram.— 0 yes, I quite understand that. 

Mh. Grey,— With regard to my friend ivho has just spoken 1 
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bEV6 no hesitation in saying that he may be honestly carrying 
ont a work which he believes to be in the interests of his peoples 
and that any harm that he may be doing is done unwittingly. In 
this report we find that about 1908 there was founded within the 
Samaj a Society known as the Kumar Sabha. It was founded either or 
before 1908, at all events we hear it in 1908. The Kumar Sabha is I 
believe what the English people call Sunday School. It was intended 
to bring together the children of the Arya Samaj, and let us hope for 
the purpose of teaching them in a proper spirit the religion of tho 
Society. That as I say is far from being objectionable and we have no 
evidence as to what was actually taught in the school ; but it waa 
followed in September 1908- we say it was merged into a new Sabha 
but my friends with fuller information at their disposal will be able 
to toll us more about it. At all events the Kumar Sabha disappears 
and there appears a new Sabha called the Vidayarthi Achara Sudharni 
Sabha which became a class for students and it seems cb*ar- and 
that is what we gather from what took place-the moment you admitted 
persons other than those of tender age to a society of this kind, the 
religious instructions would almost certainly ]>e merged into political 
instruction. The children let us hope and let ns l^elieve were instructed 
only in religious matters, but I suggest to you and I liope to jmove 
it to you, the moment they grew up, a farther instruction becomes 
nece«»«ary to carry out the views, let us say of the Tati ala Arya Samaj 
and then what is done ? The meetings of the Vidayarthi Sablia are held 
within the Mandir but at a house out^^ide. The Arya Samaj is a 
Sanyasi but the Grihasthis were going out in the name of samaj and were 
preaching in furtlierance of the teachings of ths Samaj and were 
supported by the members of the Samaj outside the Mandir to instruct 
youths. This society apparently had a brief existence and again for a good 
reason, I suppose that the time was coming, b‘t us say when a good 
deal had to 1)0 done in the way of a political propaganda and the 
students were not enough for that purpose and the Society's name 
again I suggest to you that it was the same society although it may be 
a matter of inference was changed and the word Vidyarthi was dropped 
and the society called Achar Sudharni Sabha. Now of that Kumar 
Sabha, Lachhman Dass one of the accused was president openly and he 
was transfered to the Acharya Sabha. Benarsi Dass also was president 
and the secretary was first of all Jowhri Lall and subsequently Chhotu 
Earn. Here again you see how they proceeded from comparative openness 
to extreme cauiioa. There are a number of notices which were found 
when they searcled in 1908 under circumstances which I shall detail to 
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you presently. These printed notices were presumably those thst were 
left after the rest w*ire distributed and the first that I can com© across is 
one dated the 1 1 th : September 1908 which purports to be a summons to 
a meeting to be held at 4 in the afternoon at the house of Jowhri Lai who 
was Secretary. The only matter of importance was first of all the date# 
You will remember the other society was only founded in September so 
that the name was at once changed, and I say it must be the same society 
because we hear nothing more of the other one. 

They met first of all openly in the house of the Secretary but it was 
not very long before that was considered to be a very dangerous thing to 
do. They could not meet in the Mandir because the Arya Samaj was a 
Sanyasi and it was not safe to meet in the house of Jowhri Lai because 
one did not know what responsibility fell on him, so a house was taken 
for the purpose whore the proceedings about which I am going to tell you 
were held. The notices were generally printed on yellow paper whether 
for decorating purposes or to call attention 1 could not say, but when 
there was an important notice it was occasionally printed on green 
paj)er, and we have a green notice signed by Ohhotu Kam calling 
attention to a meeting to be held on the 10th : December, In this 
they were indiscreet and I will put evidence before you to prove 
that the indiscretion of the Secretary was rebuked for telling the 
public what the subject of discussion was to be. It was “Swaraj 
hasil Karne-ka Zarai'’. This notice was stuck on various places in Patiala 
City. The Society established itself in a sej arate house and now that 
Jowhri Lai had got them out of bis own house, he issues a distinct in- 
vitation to the public to come and listen to a discussion on the subject 
of ‘ Swaraj and how it is to be acquired”. This meeting then was held 
and Chhotu Kam can not escape responsibility not only for holding a 
meeting but for the subject which it was decided to discuss at the 
meeting as I take it the President of this Society or Sabha as it is called 
must be held responsi ole for the subject selected for discussion. Well, 
this meeting was attended by a police man was not discovered on 

this occasion by the gentlemen who wished to indulge m this Kind of 
talk and also by otlier persons whom I shall bring before you to speak 
to the exact language used. The lecture itself was given by Benarsi 
Dass and was on the advaotige of Self Government. As it was necessary 
he used language of this description with regard to the British Govern- 
ment “they are butchering the Indian with sharp edged knife” and words 
to the effect that all the troubles in this country were due to the existeiUDe 
of a foreign Government and that it Was owing to the English that 
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odntitry WAS fetricken with femin« ( reads lecttire ) of oourse the detaila 
Itod the words used in the speech will be spoken to by the several witnesses 
that I shall call, I am merely giving yon an idea of what the speech was. 
At the end of all this there was a discussion. I might tell you that at this 
lecture the lecturer eulogised the Bengalees for their bravery and yon 
know how they shewed their braveiy in 1908 and he also referred to 
Mazzini and Garibaldi and other teachings of the kind I referred to 
yesterday. Then a discussion took place in which certain statements 
were criticised and one Devi Dayal took part in this diicussion and refut- 
ed somfe of the arguments of Benarsi Dass and there were also Kapur 
Chand, Toku Ram and Thakar Dass all of w'hoin were jrresent at (he 
lecture. 

one word about theae people. Kapur Chard as I shall show 
you presently was editor for sometime of a notorious Swaraj Newspaper 
in Allahabad. He took the place of Shanti Narain who was imprisoned 
and bis fir&t act was to send large numbers of the paper to be distributed 
anxong the students in Patiala. He was one of the^o ])resent and took 
part in the discussion on the 13th. 

Chhotu Ram the secretary you have heard of. 

Tbakur Dass is a notorious revolutionist whom the C. 1. D. of the 
Government of India is looking for at present and ^Yho comes in with 
Seditions literature. I have selected this as one of the important lectures 
delivered after the paper notice. It is only one amongst several 
instances. 

Besides this we have the evidence of Jowhri Lai the first 
secretary and in whose house the first meeting was held and Benarsi Dass 
both of whom were in the habit of collecting together the students from 
time to time, members of the society or otherwise and discussing with 
them political subjects in language which will bo detailed to you by 
the witnesses. This movement in Patiala-and that is the important part 
of it — attracted the attention of what perhaps I may call the authorities 
of the revolutionary movement which spread as perhaps the court is 
not aware, to a very much greater extent over the country and which 
has its branches-or it may have been the origin, in England and Ame- 
rica. I say that comes as a sort of introductions to what took place 
in December 1908 in Patiala, There was sent throughout the Sikh 
States I believe and certainly to Patiala a doOument in Gurmokhi 
which the sender had the audacity to address personally to the Maha- 
raja here and it wak delivered to his tien tutor and translator. It 
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ptjrportfi to be an address to tbe Sikhs by a Sikh, but I think any 
Sikh gentleman who peruses it or even hears it will be satisfied thiit 
the language is not that which any Sikh would use in that connection* 
It is important I say as showing that the seditious lectures which 1 
am going to describe were going on and that this incident was a delibe- 
rate attempt to affect the loyalty of the troops — I don’t use the word 
in a snbserviant sense but as being friendly and loyal to Government 
( reads letter ). One copy as I say was sent to the Maharaja and 
another copy was found lying about the streets apparently thrown away 
by some body else. This was, received at the end of December 1908 
and what I suggest to you is that it was intended to prepare the way 
for a systemetic compaign here in Patiala. Unfortunately the campaign 
•was hurried; the Police were on the alert and it came to an end actually 
before the paper reached Patiala. 1 don’t say the movemnt orginated 
from here but it v.'as introduced from outride. Tbakar Dass whom we 
have not before us now but who 1 say is a revolutionary gentleman 
whom we shall be V(Ty glad to have here if possible and Kapur Chand, as 
far as we are able to prove were the persons mostly responsible for 
bringing into Patiala a gentleman named liain Da^.s u well known 
preacher and member of various revolutionary societies. Any way 
his arrival in Patiala was reported and his lecture was given at Jowhri 
Lai’s house. So far as we know no notice was given of this by the 
Sndharni Sahha whose secretary Jewar Lai was and apparently the Sabha 
did not take responsibility for this lecture. 

There is one point I ought to have mentioned before 1 came to this 
meeting of the 13th December, hut it makes very little difference because 
this first 1^*cture is somewhat independent of what followed and was a very' 
good reason why Ram Dass was not present at subsequent meeting. A 
report was made of this lecture in due course to the Police. This first 
lecture was attended by a large number of the accused and if you like 
and perhaps it would be fairer, I will give you more conveniently the 
numbers to sm. giving you the name of the accused said to be present. 
The Police were informed of the lecture and measures were taken as I am 
given to >inderstand for the arrest of Ram Dass, but before any action 
could be taken he dissappeared from Patiala and it was nOt possible ta 
arrest him. So matters went on, but this lecture of the 12th October ap- 
parently gave that impetus to the Sabha which resulted in the discussiott, 
of the 13th December on the subject of the meaning of the attainment of 
Swaraj. A discussion took place and kt the end Of that meeting it was 
stated that they had only get as fat as discussing really what Swataj Was; 
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they did aot apparently quite agree with my friends on the opposite side^ 
but when we come to the evidence we shall really see what their idea of 
Self-Government was. It was pointed out to the lecturer at the end of 
the meeting that he had not fulfilled his promise in the notice of telling 
them how to get it and so a new notice was to be issued the following 
week for the 20th December on wni^h date they were to discuss how to 
get Swaraj, Apparently the attention of the President and the Secretary 
having been cj^lled to the somewhat indiscreet way in which the public 
were being informed and calculating that the Police would know the ob- 
ject of the lecture, the Secretary was carefully instructed to omit any 
mention of the purpose f jr which this meeting was to be held, but it was^ 
dtsiinctly understood at that meeting, what was to be said at the following 
for which all were earnestly enjoined to be present. That meeting never 
came because in the meantime Ram Dass turned up again and on the 
19th December Ram Dass delivered another revolutionary lecture. I may 
say at once that whatever doubt may be thrown on the language used you 
will have no doubt in coining to the conclusion that whatever Ram Dass 
said was of a most ultra character. The following moiuin g, 1 suppose be- 
cause the Police were after him and he was anxiuus to lose no time, he an- 
nounced another lecture, but information was received of the lecture of 
the 19ch and then and there the Police were given detailed instructions 
for his arre.st where-ever he nny be found. They were not 
aware at that time exactly in what place the lecture was delivered; 
they merely knew that he had returned and had delivered a lecture 
and consequently tliey were searching in various places io find him and 
early in the morning one Sub-Inspector and six constables being 
informed that he was almost certain to be found at the head quarters of 
Achar Sudhariii Sabhi and they thereupon notified the Inspector who was 
charged with the warrant of arrest and he him'^elf went direct along with 
the others bo the house having found out where it was. When he arrived 
be found Ram Dass in the middle of a lecture. Thii was the head cons- 
table. He waited for the lecture to be over ami took bis own notes about 
the lecture and who was present and so forth an I iinimaliately at 
the conclusion of the lecture the police came in and etfocted his arrest with 
that of seven or eight other persons, and at the time he found one of these 
other notices which was then being prepared for issue. Apprently they 
were not going to trust to sticking this about the place, i suppose they 
thought it was not safe and this potlce was found at the time of arrest in 
the course of preparation calling attention to the meeting of the 20th. 1 
suppose they were going to distribute them on the afternoon of the 20th, 
but s> far as welitiow the meeting of the 20th never came ofif* 
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Well now as to what happened. The police arrested at the time 
some nine persons present at tliis lecture given by Ram DaSS. These 
persons were Ram Dass himself, Thakur Dass, Sita Ram who is dead and 
accused 19, 34, 35, 74 and 75. These gentlemen apparently were ex- 
tremely annoyed for having been arrested again, judging from the address, 
mhdo to this Court. Then what happened was this. 1 am not prepared 
to say exactly what influenced these who were investigating the case, but 
apparently they thought the investigation would be more complete and 
more evidence cjiild be collected to bring in other persons, and accord- 
ingly the lot of these persons were released on bail. Ram Dass and Thakar 
Dass are not now forth-coming and I am told I don’t know on what autho- 
rity that Ram Dass had gone with Ajit Singh’s brother to a foreign coun- 
try. Of the truth of this I dont know, at all events he is not forth-com- 
insr. These men were arrested on the 20th of November and a number of 

o 

them are now before you. Now that implicates a number of persons 
directly as having been present or having taken some part in these 
meetings or other meetings of the same sort. I shall give you some sort of 
aecoimt against each person directly and with regard to the rest I desire to 
rei)eat that the principle on which I propose to proceed and which I con- 
ceive to be good in law — although my friends might have something to say 
in their defence — is that I shall try and inovc to yon that the Samaj itself 
and certainly tlie«e Sabhas w’ere used for tlio purpose of spreading sedition 
amongst their members and other persons invited for the purpose. If I 
succeed in doing that and inwing the various instances in which seditious 
papers were read, 1 then shall corroborate that ly pioof of the finding of 
seditious literature iu the houses of each and every one of the accused. 
Then by the application of Section 10 of the Evidence Act it would be 
open to me to make every person present at the meeting responsible as a 
memb(‘r of the conspiracy for the act of every one of the others. That is 
the reason I asked to wdthdraw from the prosecution of about half of these 
accused persons but the persons I am now proceeding against knew w^hat 
they were about. So far as I knew the meetings of the Arya Samaj were 
carried on properly and wdtli a certain amount of decorum but they forgot 
one little thing. It >vas the custom of the Samaj to have in the evenings 
readings of papers and discussions not only with the Members of the Samaj 
but with other persons wdiose names are mentioned in this report found in 
the house of Nand Lai the Vice President. It is a report on the History 
of the Arya Samaj and the notes on it tbat a reading room was opened in 
the room of the Samaj Mandir since the last year or year and a half in 
which many News-papers in English, Hindi and Urdu are placed before the 
general public. The rooms are opened from C to 7 p. m. and persons pro- 
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feseing all religious may attend. That in itself sonfids extremely harmless 
and so no doubt it was availed of by several persons in Patiala. I shall 
nail these persons to speak to what discussion took place at these meetings. 
The slip they made was to give us a clue as to the class of literature that 
was read at these meetings and the persons by whom the papers were to be 
read. We have found in the Mandir itself a list giving no heading and 
nothing to shoAv the object of its being kept, but it appears to be a short of 
Register in which you find the names of the Newspaper, the Member’s name 
and the date. Taking in connection with the fact that it is an open reading 
room #l»poi 6 to 7-:30 together with the evidence of the reading of papers 
on this occasion, you will^come to the C3nelLisioii that the intention of this 
was to make known to all persons who it was that was going to read (*er- 
tain papers on certain weeks in the month and it will interest you to 
know what these papers were. I have selected a few of the character of 
which there seems to be very little doubt. First we have accused No. t 
Lachman Pass who was I think at one time secretary he himself under- took 
to read the Bharat Bhagni. Now the Blnrat Bhagni is edited I am scurry to 
have to say by a lady who is tlic wife of one of the Counsels who appears in 
the case aiid I can only say as I re id to you some cf the passages from that 
paper that there is only one wav to describe it, and that is as a tlioroughly 
seditious and revolutionary paper, at nil events it goes for beyond ordinary 
politics and certainl}” beyond social leform. Then we have Tilak’s paper. 
All that is put there in the Register is Sita Ram Kesari Society. Then uc 
have the Bande-matram introduced hy Ft. Rnmeshar Pass. Tliat is a]>parent- 
ly put down for Wednesday and apparently there was a eompetituai for 
the honor of reading the Bande Matram because you have the first accused 
Murari LaFs name against it nnd then you have RaniO'Hhar Da:-s, ko that 
whether they arranged it amicably or drew lots to introduce it I doiFt 
know, at all events one or both of them introduced and read this paper. 
Then we have the Amrita Bazar Patrika w’hieh i« a Political ])aper and at 
time goes further, introduced by Bulaki Pass. Then we have the Swaraja 
and the Akbaha both of which have now been snpjiressed and their editor^? 
are now paying the penalty of their mis-deeds. Thcge are introduced by 
Sita Ram. Then we have the Tndra about which you will hear a good deal 
in the course of the case. Then we have the Arya Mitra. These are only 
occasionally seditious. Then we have the Hindustan which again only 
occasionally oversteps the mark. 

I have only picked out half a dozen out of a large number of papers 
wHcb Ihope^to prove were introdui^ed apd read by the Members of the Samaj 
to the general public betweer 6 and T-'SO on Hunday evhmngs. If that is 
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I^ot in itself preaching ^ political action I don't know what evidence W9ill§ 
satisfy the Court. I am not saying it would necessarily involve a conviction 
ubder any one of these sections but that there was evidently a Political 
propaganda going on with tlie leaders of the Arya Samaj is abundantly 
clear from evidence of this description and it remains to be seen when the 
Society puts in evidence that descries Polities whether they will take any 
action against the Arya Samaj of Patiala, or whether they will continue to 
act with the Samaj as they have been acting with Krishna Verma and 
Laii>at Rai. 

I might, I think pass on perhaps to some of the general evidence 
against the various accused persons. First of all you will observe down to 
perliapj No. lo ace isei are more or less prominent members of the Samaj 
itself and of the Excentn'o Committee. As a matter of fact so far as I know, 
and I might as well give it to you clearly, the President of the Arya Samaj 
was Jawala Prashida accused No: 1. of course they change from time to 
time and various persons have held the Office. The Vice President was 
Nand Lall and his brother is with him. The Secretary was Lachhman Pass 
who IS the Heal Master of the School; and the Treasurer up to 1908 was 
Bliagwan Dass No' 5 aud then Muravi Lai wffiom 1 have mentimed as 
having been present at the lectures and who introduced the Bande Matram 
into the Mandir. Itameshar Dass and Piahu Ram are Members of the 
Anlrang Sahha the Executive Committee of the Samaj. There are two 
men who are not put in quite in the order which I should like them to be. 
They were important Members of the Samaj. The} are Vailaiti Ram and 
Choiu Ram. They were not only Members of the Samaj but members of 
Achtirya Sudharni Sabha of wdiich as I (old you before Chotii Ram was the 
secretary for sometime. Vailaiti Ram and Chotu Ram are brothers and 
have rpened here in Patiala a iSwedeshi shop. There are three Swedeshi 
shops which you will hear of, one of w hich we suggest was not used only 
for the ordinary purpose of selling Swedeshi goods, hut was also used for 
the distribution of seditious literature of various kinds aud the sale of por- 
traits of distinguished shall I say patriots-aad Cartoons aud so forth. Then 
there w'as a second Swedeshi shop kept by Balmokandand Shankar Lai with 
regard to which some of my remarks apply; and there is another- Swedeshi 
shop kept by Benarsi Dass which is tbe third shop, I may mention that 
Muni Lai No: 45 and Shiv Dass No: 46 are also Members of a sabha. 
Benarsi Dass was closely associated with and living with Elapar Chand 
and I may mention at once that a parcel containing a quantity of lite3^tBi!| 
and Photographs was taken by the Police after the arrest in 1908 
to Benarsi Dass, the rest being in Kapm Chand’s possession. Then to 
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m aimiiiAry of tU Nos. 52 and 63 are Members of the Stmam 
Arya Samaj for carrying on the Principles which I enunciated just now# 
They are President and Secretary of this Sama j and I have kept out the 
smAllerfry. Nos. 55 and 58 are the Narwana people and so is No: 62. Then 
we come to Bassi Samaj of which No: 65 is the secretary and No: 66 the 
Vice President, then we have AnjxZch Ram th3 School Master No: 72 who 
is a Member, I think of Bhadour Arya Samaj. He was a member of one 
of the ou^de Arya Samajes. No: 73 is Narain Dass another Bhadour 
man. Tli^ we have No: 74 Kapur Chand who as I told you was editor of 
the Swaraj and who took part, we say, in the bringing of Ram Dass to 
Patiala for the purpose of delivering lecture. Benarsi Dass is the third 
shopkeeper and president of the Acharni Sabha of which I have told 
you something about and Prithi Chand and Vailaiti Ram were among 
thei^e persons. 

Before I go into the evidence against each of the accused I want 
to run through very briefly-becausa I shall put them in evidence- 
^he documents found in the Arya Samaj which were presumably in the 
charge of the Librarian. I give you briefly what they are and I have 
omitted these that have no bearing in this case. There are to begin with 
a considerable number of copies of the Punjabee. Now I am not going to 
say that every one who subscribes to the Punjabee is ncessarily a seditionist. 
We all know the History of the Punjabee & the character of it and I do say, 
and I say deliberately that no Society which is a regular subscriber to a 
paper of that description can call itself a religious society within whose 
four walls politics are omitted. I am not saying that a respectable politician 
may not subscribe to a News-paper like the Punjabee, very often with the 
object of hearing both sides of the question but I do say that it is not a 
class of paper that a purely religious Society should subscribe to. There 
are books of the Bhajans abusing other religions which you have heard 
all about. I shall quote yon one or two passages from this paper. 
One on page 195 runs thus :-( read passage ):- 

Then there are various copies of the Parakash. That again is at times 
unobjectionable and at times very much the reverse. I shall refer later on 
to certain passages in the Parakash but these that I am dealing with mainly 
seem to have reference to Lajpat Rai's deportations and so forth. Then we 
have some very strong remarks about the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa found in the Parakash also. As to that I should like to say at once 
that with many of the remarks I personally and entirely sympathise, but 
hxy are evidenUe of a Political natiire found in the possession of an associ*^ 
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Arya Patrika and we have a number of copies of the JbangSial 
makes use of strong language such as we find in the issue of the 20 tb: BaJsaJbli 
1961, A copy of the 5th June 1909 deals with a national grievance, and an 
article in the same number deals with the corruption of Judicial and PoKce 
Officers and poor Patiala is left in the cold. That again is more political 
than religious. Then again the paper discusses under the heading of 
^'thoughts of Babu Bipin Chandur whose book we may have something 
to do with. There is a discussion which I am glad to say the paper disapproves 
of on the throwings of Bombs. Then there is a very strong article in the 
12th Baisakh 1961 to the effect that the Punjabeeis not dead, etc. etc. That 
perhaps is not language for which the paper could be prosecuted, but it 
ehows that the paper t«kes a very strong view of what is known as *'Na- 
tional Politics’^ and that again I say is not a paper you would expect to find 
whith the Arya Samaj if their assertions were perfectly genuine. Then 
comes a number of extracts from the Parakash of the 28th June dealing with 
a lecture by Afbindo Ghose on the 27th June and giving a history of 
Krishna with the usual comm ants and the qualities of a ruler and the nation- 
ality which one expects him to ke^^p. Copies of the Indar are found not 
with the Arya Samaj in Patiala, though I have shown you that it was read 
there, but were found in the Arya-Samaj Narwanna. In the July issue of 
19(M> page 456 there is an article on the Policy of Government in which the 
British Government is compared to a monkey. The actual books themselves 
are so far as Patiala is concerned, for the most part unobjectionable and the 
Newspapers have not a seditious but a Political tendency. Then in 
Narwanna is found a book written by Master Lachhman Dass an Arya 
preacher. He speaks of the ill-treatment by Government vnih which he 
heads his article, that the Government is directly responsible for the unrest 
and so forth : — 

Now to turn to the accused I should like to begin with the Swedeshi 
shop to show you the sort of material that was gathered together in them* 
Let me introduce to you at the outset a Cartoon found with Vailaiti Ram 
and Chotu Ram and a sort of book that accompanies it (hands it to court)* 
It is I should say a pamphlet, of whidi we have several copies and which 
was apparently intended for distribution from the S vedeshi Shop in which 
the onus which is upon the young man, is described ; in fact the whole 
Cartoon is described. In addition to this there were found a large nnmhef 
of copies of another phamphlet which i$ described as the . All I waap^ 
to say particularly about this is that itldfl not only a pamphlet butaja i 
for the sufferings of India, Thire ar^a very lar^e number of eopib 
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i^portanoe^^ that is to show that it has Jbt<M[ii as a xoatter o£ fact either 
purohased or distribntfed amongst other jpersoos in Patiala; and obviously 
if I can show you that this shop was selling seditious literature^ that is 
sufficient for my case against the owners of the sh(>p: You will remember 
that one of these brothers, Chhotu “feam is also Secretary of the Aobaraya 
Sudfaftrni^Sabha. There were also found in the shop some 83 copies of a 
seditibi^^pOehi and another set of poems of a similar character. Besides 
this ot course there will be a quantity of evidence as to the proceedings 
of these persons at various times. They are said to have distributed this 
jPOrt of literature, and a special occasion is mentioned by a certain 
witness the occasion when Shiv Charan-Dass accused No 70 became an 
Arya and when it is said that a considerable amount of seditious talk took 
pla'be £6r which A^'alaiti Ram is responsible. 

The second shop is owned by Shankar Lai accussed No 16 andf he 
has distinguished himself by having kept a sort of oath which he had 
read to his brotlier so long ago as 1906 and ultimately bound over hist 
young bi'^-ther to use nothing but Swedeshi goods and assist the Bangalecs 
as well as he could. Khan BAHAorii Pazal Matin,— Is he any relation 
to Lajpat Rai. 

Me. Geey.— He married Lajpat Rai’s daughter-in-law. 

With him are found some letters of an incriminating character. There 
are several letters from Prabhu Chunder Bannerji to Shankar-lal from 
Calcutta in which he speaks of the principle of education and so forth ( reads 
letter ) you can easily understand this sort of thing being rubbed into the 
minds of unfortunate students and the responsibilities of those who 
undertake the teaching of such doctrines. It is a most terrible 
indictmant that one can bring against a society which purports to be 
religious, namely that it is corrupting the minds of the young. I say 
corruption has set in when you get letters showing an entirely opposity view 
to that held by the Government and language of that kind used at his age 
which ultimately developes into a thorough hatred and contempt for every 
thing connected with tjie Government. That is an indictment which I would 
not make without very good reasons, To corrupt the minds of the young se^ms 
to be the worst thing that can be said against any society ( Mr: Grey then 
read the text of the oath One e^n hardly suppose that thisis an isolate^ 
instance as t^ 1^ person from whom I think it would be pmes^my to 
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Moiari Lai you remember is the man whom I described tqj yow 
as entering into a competition for the privilege of introducing the 
Bande Matrem. He was treasurer of the Arya Samaj for some time and 
a member of the Executive Committee. He is the brother of Sita Earn. As I 
said just now I don't propose to use Sita Barn’s action in the maUer 
against him. I do not think that is evidence itself against his brother 
who lived with him. All I can say is that it is a good example of the 
unfortunate fate of a young man led astray by the teaching of these 
persons. There are a good many notes of his with regard to bis opinions 
on Political subjects. It will be produced before you by a witness who 
discovered it in his house. There is also a letter from Dharam Paul. 
He describes a scheme which he proposes to establish and which is to 
be done quite quitely (reads ). These of our friends who will help 
us etc. etc.’' what is characteristic about it is. After giving a descrip- 
tion of how the persons are to be distributed as teachers they do not desire 
to take any subscriptions, Thit is carrying out precisely the view of Lala 
Munshi Ram ( reads ) . There is a large amount of evidence with regard 
to his taking part in various lectures and other seditious propog^nda, Ife 
was present at Rim Hass's meeting of the 12th October.’ 

Then comes Rameshar Hass. As I told you he is the man who took 
Murari Lai's place and undertook to produce the Bande Matrem at the 
meetings of the Samaj. He was the Ex- President of the Arya Samaj 
itself. He was before Jawala Prashada, There is a Post Card written to 
him enquiring how Political matters are getting on showing again that this 
is a political body in the first instance or at all events that the members are 
all politicians and not merely religious. That was the time when great efEorts, 
were being made to extend political views here. Then there are copies of 
the Bharat Bhagni etc. There are a large number of witnesses against 
him who will say that he was in the habit of preaching sedition andi 
collecting together students and endeavoring to propogate very objeetad^** 
abln doctrines. 

Then we hnve Prabhu Ram No. 8. |le was at a lootnm giv^ by 
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He was a member of the Sama> There does not appeiwr to be 
iDiioh of sedition against him. There $.10 some copies of the Hinduirtim 
expressing strong political opinion. 

Kalwant Bam No. 9 is another member of the Executive IJommittee. 
With regard to him I say frankly is no seditious literatm*e found with 
him. Perhaps I may have reasons to correct that later but as at present ad- 
viced thare ia nothing. He was present at Ram Dass^s lecture, 

P?have already 6p:)ken of the seditious shop-keepers Nos. 10 
and 11. Then we have Girdhari Lai librarian of the Arya Samaj. With 
regard to him I point out that whoever else may not be responsible 
for the reading of newspapers, it is perfectly clear the librarian would be 
present when the meetings took place. He was present at Ram Bass’s meeting 
and must share reponsibility of what was said there. 

Then comes Shankar Lai with whom I have dealt. 

" Then comes Balainokand Joint Secretary of the Arya Samaj and a 
member of the Executive Committee. There are papers containing more 
or less seditious matters against him. He was also present at Ram Basses 
lecture. 

Jewari Lai comes next. You will remember he was the first Secretary 
of the Achar Sudharni Sabba which held its early meetings at his house be- 
fore it removed. He was present at two of Ram Bass’s lectures on the 12th. 
and 20th, Becemher. He was present also in a lecture on Swaraj. That is to 
say having heard of Ram Basses previous visit and knowing the character 
of the man he attended his lecture when he returned and presumably had 
some thing to do with the room used by the Achar Sudharni, That in itself, 
if I succeed in establishing the seditious nature ot the doings of the Sabha, 
is enough to convict a man. 

Then we come to Hargu Lai No. 29. He was at Ram Bass’s lecture 
and there are found with him same pictures ot which this is not a bad 
specimen ( hands in picture ). It is evidently intended to excite ill-feeling 
against the Government. Oral evidence of course will be given of bis 
association with Seditious persons. 

I made a mistake when I said I did not know who wrote the Post 
Card enquiring from his friend how there politics were getting on. The post 
Card was sent by Sant Ram, He Vas a Head Constable and was subse- 
quently raise! to Sub-Inspector of Police, befdse it was found out what he 
was doing. With regard to this man we havi a definite and seperate charge 
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ag^st him and that is while the Police iRcie altcLdir^a kdme gmn by 
the teacher at the training sohooh this man came in and actually for the 
stopped the lecture and read out passages from the Hindustan 
Newspaper. He read out the case of the two depoiled persons Lajpat Rai and 
Ajit Singh with comments of a most insubordinate and seditious nature of 
his owm I need hardly point out that if this is proved, action of that sort 
on the part of one responsible for the safety of the country, a policeman of 
some standing and position, is even a graver offence than that committed 
hy some of these young students. 

The next accused is Dbani Ram who was master of the Police training 
school who allowed this to be done and joined in the discussion and actually 
stopped the lecture. There were found with him some copies of the Indar. If 
we show you that he abbeted the reading of these matters and the Political 
discussion that followed it in the training school there will be no difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion that he was guilty of the offence. 

Fifth Day. 

Sahirday, 8th January 1910. 

A. 25 Kakta R\M-Taking part in seditious meetings, His ownhakd^ 
BOOK written in his own handwriting contain many seditious and strong 
passages which shows that he is a man of highly seditious views. It 
contains passages about Swaraj and boy-cott. He had been spreading these 
views in Patiala, 

A. 34 Ganeshi Lal-Hc was present at the lecture of Achar Sudharni 
Sabha and in the lectures of 12th; October 1908 and of 20th: December 
1908. A man who attends a single lecture can not be held accountable for 
his attendance but where a man attends several lectures his motives cannot 
be very secret. More -ever there have been found at his house some seditious 
pamphlets. 

A. 35 Paiitap CuANn-He was present at the, lecture of Ram Bass. 
He was called upon by Doctor James to explain about his non-attendance 
in his office which was not satisfactory. Arya Samaj was responsible, in a 
way, for the existence of the Achar Sudharni Sabha. Those members 
Arya Samaj who attend their meetings are also responsible. 

Atma Bam • A member and Offi<ie-bearer of the Arya Samaj. My 
this information has been taken from the Samaj registers. As long as thjb 
is not dit-proved, I shall take it as a fa(|. A manuscript writing nf sedition 
character was found at his house ^nd I ^Ueve him to ^ 
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Doctoe Baehtawae Sin0h — Formerly a President of tlie P^tt Slbiaj 
l)eoame the founder of the Bhawanigarh Samaj • He was in correspondence 
with Nand Lai about Samajic afhirs about which there can be no object- 
ion* But there have been found at his house some political not seditious- 
book* I distinguish political and seSItiouS in this way* These are men of 
political views. I am to presume that when these men held meetings they 
discussed political subjects of a seditious nature. 

1)waeka Dass a. S. — Present at the seditious lectures. A lecture of 
Bepik Chandbr Paul, India of Gujranwala. An urdu hook of sedi- 
tious character. I shall put in a detailed statement about the views of 
Government. 

A. S. Muni Lal — Present at both the lectures of Ram Dass of Octo- 
ber and December. Ram Dass delivered three lectures or rather four. In the 
third lecture a detective was sent but he disappeared. His third and foui-th 
^lectures have been fully reported. 

A. S. Shiva Chand — Was present in the first lecture of Ram Dass* 
Were found with him seditious books. 

Amkao Chand — Present in the first lecture of Ram Dass. indar 
Sat-dharam-parchakak this paper is not seditious but contains seditious 
passages. 

Chandu Lal of Sunam. I have cut off all members of Sunam against 
whom there was not sufficient proof and more-over I wanted to expedite 
the proceedings of the Court. L. Dwarka Dass interrupted saving if 
they were let off simply to expedite the proceedings. There was no reason 
to let them off if they were guilty. 1 believe there was no jproof o^ctinst 
them. Mr. Grey- certainly not -- that was partly the reason . They mny be 
apprehanded if the Court thinks fit. 

There was seditious propoganda that was going on in Sunam for the 
last three years. Chandu Lal his son Devi Dayid were principally respons- 
ible for it. They were father and son the president and secretary. Banda 
Matrem and Aftint Bazar Patrika* Witnesses state that he not only spoke 
against the British Government but he is reported to have spoken against 
PSrtiala Government also, * 

Daup Chaitd of Narwania- Lecture oi Lajjpat Rai's bade of 

Qitatwldi and Masaiai containing ettong jjpaaaages and langnage. 
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Kishan €hakd 
Badda Bau 


} 


Bhawatd - garh. Kishan Ciiand vns aeeretaiy agMiMt 
whom there is otiJ evidence. 


Badda Ram is the Head-Master; there is stronger evidence agaipst 
him of his preaching sedition in the school. There are two letters in his 
possession from London that are of objectionable character. When we have 
direct evidence to connect his views, it will be clear. This man is in com- 
munication with Shyamji Krishna Verma who is a known seditionist and who 
left London for good. The writer appears to be the same persoh. If 
they will be from different persons it will strengthen my arguments. There 
is also some correspondence in his possession that shows he was a man of 
extreme views. 


Salig Ram 
Daulat Ram • 


} 


V. P. Bassi. With the exception of Todds^ Rajasthan there 
is no seditious book found in these nven^s possession. 
There is oral evidence against these men. 


Raunaq Ram- A teacher of Badhour School. He has several letters in 
his possession that show he had excess to all sorts of literature, he was 
teaching seditious ideas to his pupils. 

Letters of Jash Mul Siani- given their purport 26th: May 07, 12th: 
June 1907 and telling about Ajit Singh and Lajpat Rai 22nd; Septem- 
ber 08. About the imprisonment of Bepin Chander Paul. 


23rd: June 1908, 

30th: July 1908, 

Letters of Prithvi Chand to the address of Raunaq Ram showin g 
regret for the sentence of Mr. Tilak. 

Seems to be very fond of reading Swaraj of Allahabad. 

17th: November 1908n 

A prescription of bomb is given in Yuganter, having seen it explain 
it to students ? you better translate. 12th October 1909. 


A letter written by Raunaq Rmu to Narain Dass. A letter to |he 
address of 1. G. P. about some sedition enquiry was stolen by Raunaq Btto. 
There was a letter containing sedition which was found in Narain 
honse. We have got oral evidence against this man which will clear ^ 
position. 
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NaRain DASS-Oral evidence because he was timely informed as lio 
what was going on. 

Kapur Chand 7 4- Was principally responsible for the invitation of 
Ram Bass. He was a secretary of Achar Sudtami Sabha. Ram Bass got rid of 
Swaraj and Kapur Chand edited the^^th: Becember 1908 number of the paper. 
This paper was sent to two students of Patiala, wdiich he distributed through 
post. When was going again to Allahabad he was arrested in Patiala. He 
asked the B, C. to have his name from the editorial staff taken off. The 
evidence of his disseminating seditious literature. There is found in his 
possession a register for the collection of sul)scription of the Achar Sudharni 
Sabha. He was also present in Benarsi Bass’s lecture which w^as of a sedi- 
tious character, and took some part in it. 

Benarsi DASS-Attended Ram Das’s lecture. He is a Swadeshi shop 
keeper, drafts of lectures are found in his possession which were presumely 
with a view to deliver lectures. 

Badri DASS-Was Editor of a paj)er in Amballa in which he libelled 
several Officials and a w^arrant was issued against him in 1904. The case was 
a defamation case against Amballa Gazette. He practised as a pleader. 
On search in his house w^ere found two letters in his possession in 
his private box. We have no direct evidence on the subject. We have 
got drafts evidently written with, a view' to send it to the President of the 
council. ( October last year ). The letters appear to be drafts of the same 
subjects. Reads a letter to the address of the President Council of Regency. 

Cruel destroyer Committee. It is our purpose to kill the English men 
with bombs. It is supposed to be intended to the President of the late 
Council of Regency. There is similar letter to the address of Captain Popham 
Young. There is oral evidence also against him. 

PiRTHi Chand-Is a student in the D. A. V. School Lahore. There 
were some books like Mazzini &c. and other seditious books were found in 
his possession. There is some oral evidence against him also. 

Wailaiti RAM-Were found with him seditious books and papers. 

Munshi RAM-Oral evidence. 

Sat Bhaeam Parchaeak -Issue of the 4th; October 1907, 16th; 

October 1908 was an attack upon the religion of her late Majesty the 
Oueen Empres^. In South Africa War sympathasi^ with the Boers. The 
hlooi thivity Chrutian natiom have no retigion 80th; June 19^0. Usu^ation 
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of Imd, 6th: J uly 1900. Pjraise of Boera and looking down'npoaa the Bngliab. 
22nd: March 1901. So long as a Singh beer is alive they will not brook 
slavery and arouses the Indians by their example. 14th: October 1907. 

The beltgion op the English is money. We wish these people had 
left India for ever. Contempt, hatred, racial derision for the Englishman 
as a nation. 

Ezortatian to the Trlncipal of a College 

. 31st: January 1908 .. Sansar Ki Gatti. 

3rd: May 1907 ... Dharam and Swadeshi. 

June 1908 page 227 ... Bharat Bhagni a Hindi paper. 

15th: June 1906 


After launch. 

I will give a list of the papers that have been prohibited in British 
India when I have got fiom the C. I, Depit:. In the Kosori of 28th: June 
1907 the writer extorts that the Governirent cannot govern the peoples 
against their wishes, the students should cease their education in Government 
schools. There is a paper Arya Bltarnm Ual'hsTiak 18th: July 1908. As 
long as the Aryas do not have their own Government they are patiently 
looking forward for that day 

Indaii for Ji LY 1907-Containing a passage in which he compares 
the British Government with a monkey. 

PitAKASH-Gives publicity to the views of Lachbman Singh who had 
murdered three men and had written some words before his execution. 

( Jhang Sial ) 

y 

This man w^as taken as a martyr by the Prakash in its issue of 7th:Mify 
1907. Evif days for the Sikhs in which the writer accuses the Government 
of mal-practice. 

Auya Pateika- nth: August 1906. A quotation from India 
Socialogist “ Bible first bombs afterwards ” Todds Eajisthan.- 

This is not the sort of the book which could mfely be put in tlw ' 
hands of young students. Beads a note this hook i.-e. dying for qn«*n 
nation or oountry. 
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The Univsnitj is leqposfiible for appointbg certun books. Gives 
instanoe of a boy wbo had a no^te book based on a very seditious book 
set for the University examination. 

The Court asked whether the prosecution had prepared the list of 
witnesses contained in their order of some former day. 

L. Dwarka DASS-The prosecution ought to be complete. 

In Challan cases every detail is given. 

There was discussion about the production of the list of witnesses. 

(Sd. ) WILLIAM HAYDEN 
lit February, 1910. 



Appendix If. 

The Arya Samaj Vindicated from the chargees of a 
Snatanist Preacher. 

JUDGMENT. 


In the Court of P. Harrison, Esq., C. S., District Magistrate 
of the Allahabad District. 

f • 


No. 1. 


King Emi’kiiou 

••• 

... Complainant. 


Versus 


Ala Ram Sanyasi ... 

• •• •• • 

... A.ccusod, 


Charge vnder section 109 Cj . P. C. 


Police Station Eotwali. 

ORDER 

Ala. Ram Sagar, Sanyasi, has been called upon under Section 108 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure to show cause why he should not be 
ordered to execute a bond with sureties for his good behaviour for a 
period of one year, on the ground that he disseminates matter the 
publication of which is punishable under Section 153-A of the Indian 
Penal Code, namely words spokea and written which promote or atteinpi 
to promote feelings of enmity between tha Arya Samaj and orthodox 
Hindus, - V 

Ala Ram is, it appears, a preactjier or lecturer of iome’ note, 
visits rations districts in the cause of th^ SfMAm m 
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etlktion of Orihodox Hindus whose maia object is the maintenance of the 
Hindu religion in the form which it has assumed, and to resist tevolu* 
tionary changes in thaf religion. It is in evidence that Ala Bam was 
formerly a preacher on the side of the Arj/a Samaj^ an association whose 
tenets are opposed to some of the main principles of the orthodox belief. 
The Ar^a S(sm%j is of comparatively modern origin, and appears to have 
been founded by one Swarai Dyahand whose leetnfes have been beard 
by some of the witnesses in this case in person, 

Ala Ram’s principal object, so far as one can gather from the 
evidence, is to attack the Ar^a Samaj at every opportunity. He issues 
and distributes printed notices or leaflets full of abuse of that body and in 
iaotures given by him be enlarges orally upon the thiines which form the 
subject of his leaflets. He admits the issue and distribution of all the 
pamphlets and notices which have been brought on the record and which 
bear his name, so that it is unnecessary to discuss the questim whether 
they are his handicraft or not. A great deal of oral evidence was pro- 
duced regarding his lectures aKo. It is sufficient for me to say that I do 
inot attach great value to any accounts of the actual words used by Ala 
Ram except in so far that they show the general drift of the lectures 
complained of to have been similar to that of the printed notices. The 
able and learned Council, Mr. Satya Chandra Mukerji, who defended 
Ala Ram has accepted this interpretation of the oral evidence as fair. 1 
may therefore state briefly that it is an undisputed fact tliat Ala Ram 
published and distributed the pamphlets and notices on the record which 
purport to bear his name and that he delivered lectures in the same strain. 
It should be added that notices were distributed certainly in the districts 
of Allahabad, Cawnpur and Sliabjahanpur and that lectures have been 
delivered not only in those districts but in the Saharanpur and Muzffaf- 
nagar districts also. 

The question for me to determine is therefore whether these notices, 
leaflets, pamphlets and lectuies do actually promote or attempt to promote 
enmity or hatred between classes of His Majesty’s subjects. 

In the first place I propose to indicate the nature of the printed 
attacks' on the Ary a Samaj, The first of these is a notice of which several 
copies are on the record ( exhibits B, B. G.K, M.) According to the 
proved translition the notice runs ‘^Receive, receive 1 reply to this notice 
first and then takd ten lakhs as^a reward*” 

It goes on to say— that a w^s te be held In which among 

0&4V Hungl ^ doctrines of the rebellions ( or miitisiohii ) ^ 
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Ai^Samaj would be refuted by delieroue qudtelioBs &o|iei ilte Worde Bf 
Dayanand, (tbe founder of the Simaj). Ala Hath deduc;^, by 

doubtfol logic, the following conclusion, that the.Arya SafnAjUta-*^ 

(1) are liars and are like the rebellious and mutinous Saitan. ! 

(2) are demons, thieves and robbers who should be suspended by the 
legs and executed. 

(The intention of treating the Arya Somaj in this way is disclaim* 
ed, but the punishment suggested is held to be suitable for 
the rebellious^ ^ Arya Samaj). 

(3) are eaters of tbe ordure of Sudra men and wom^n. 

(4) have mouths like latrines. 

(The simile is expanded in a most disgusting manner with regard 
to Dayanand himself). 

% 

(5) are thie'^es for \^hom the punishment should be to have nose 

and ears cut off, to hive the face blackened, ^to be mounted 
on a donkey and sboebeaten, and to be left a prey to the dogs 
until death. 

(6) according to a speech of the Commissioner at Abbotabad, are 

the children of Bhangis and ineligible for Government posts 
and they spread disaffection in the natb’^e army and thedand 
granted to them will be resumed. 

(It is deduced from this that the British Government have come to 
consider the Ary a Samajists as rebels.) 

The next notice or leaflet ( of which there are two copies on the re- 
cord, exhibits C. & D.) commences with quotations from the Satyartji 
Frakash one of the principal of works of Swami Dayanand to the effect 
that “as a man is, so he thinks others to be”, “as a man is, so he wishes 
to make others”. By further quotations from passsges condemning oi 
redionlling Brahmans ( called popes in the book), the Vatshnava sect, the 
practice of fasting, the Gods Sita and jSewn, the Varna Margu ( a sect of 
Bikti worshipper), the followers of 6rtw« Nanah^ Bairagies, Jatnir, the 
God of the Christians, Europeans, Brahrm, V%shnu and Sim^ idCWorsbii^ 
pars aUd so forth, Ala Ram turns the dondemhatiou or ridicule oTi ^ 
Arya Samajists. They are thus described as a “set of thieves” for #faom^e 
pniiidhmeui above^ described is moot, “butchers atid^|lti}os^^\ 





iad |)um”, '^viag th«Toio» 
'*;;^it«»M«Sui!’'']ike a^iUriae” *4ttogry»nd the flash 

Udod 0 ^ Shw**, iriUi flsoes Uk« konkies’ VlBlnuigis’’, hvnng inoesijioiu 
ikerooma witil tiiatr Buyers «ad sistsn”, '‘cheats and deoeitfol petson’' 


’'Vlswmtg shoe-bealaag”, “ the great ^Saitan of Saitana**^ “traitors and 


' in pBfl pusage he saj^a, “X'&dse 'who say that Ala. Bam Sagar calls 
names f|||i||tat is like a dog’s horn (i. s» non-existent or untrue ). Had 
DayattiMVot abused our religions bodies, 1 would not have got a reply to 
l>htM(a, printed. According to the rules of Dayanand the rebellious Aryat 
canmsd become Braimant and Kshatriyas but they can of course become 
illem and robbers, brothers-in-law, fathers-in-law, asses, dogs, traitors, 
tllitaas rmd Bhangis”.' 

(Jhis notice concludes with deductions from the Arya practioe of 
remarriage of widows to the effect that men and women who are parties 
to the practice are thieves and robbers and deserve to be hung head down- 
wards and disgracefully executed. 

/ 

Another notice (of which we have a printed copy as well as the 
original ^^xhibits F and G) is in much the same strain. It begins with the 
same quotations from Dayanand, and then goe.s on to quote the same other 
passages with a few obscene additions. This notice is distinguished from 
the others in that the deductions from the quotations are not distinctly 
drawn, but are left to the imaginaticn. 

The other publications by Ala Ram which have been proved are a 
portion (exhibit E,) of a book called the ^'‘Mithyariha Prakashy^^ which is 
devoted to a refutation of many of Dajanand’s Commentaries on the Riy 
Veday and a pamphlet called the Antariksha men Nirakari Iswsra ka 
[In the court of the formless God in high] [exhibit 0] which ap- 
pears to he an answer to an Arya book called The subject ecwnmittee in 
heaven”. This book is a skit, describing the trial of Dayanand’s spirit 
alEfc&r his death before the tribunal of the great Deity. Various complaints 
lodged by people who have turned Arya; and Arya tenets, particularly 
— widow re-marriage are ridiculed with much obscenity. The sentence 
passed upon Dayanand is imprisonment for 1,000 Maha Kdpas (periods 
of 4,32,000,000 years. ) Tl^e court officers take him out and hang him 
head downwards and administof, a shoe-beating on the buttocks, giving 
ordure as food and urine for drink, fhe explanation given by Ala Ram, 
through his oonnsel, is that all the publications are j^erely refutations of 
dbotriues and commentaries put forward by Bayanknd and that there is 
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0 B (tf Agoing beyohdl tho legitimate bounds of re^gion$ contr^T^sj, 

in which oonsidevable licenie has always been allowed. It k ili faCtT 
ftfgued that Atya SamaJisU have ^ ( Or at least Bayanand has) ptrblished 
matter quite as bad as, if' not »Worse than, Ala Ram’s. Certain samples of 
suoh publications are put in, in the shi|pe of extracts or translations which 
I have, had verified from the originals so fir as they have been proved. 
One batch of these e3ftracbs (Exhibit Z) is intended to justify the assertion 
freely by Ala Ram ihat the Aryas are rebels. Extract I includes n 

passage of which the' meaning is “Let there neverbe a foreign ruler in our 
country; and let us never be subject to another. Extracts II, III, and IV 
and V are prayers for - empire. Extract VI d^lores the absence of Native 
Government in India and^oonclndes “Still Government by one’s own 
countrymen is the best of all governments and the rule of a foreign peoplci 
however, free from religious prejudices and (racial) partiality, and however 

considerate, just and merciful is still not productive of the 

maximum of happiness.” 

Extract VII appears to me to be irrelevant, Extract VllI refers to 
the partiality of whites for whites and acquittals of white men who have 
killed or struck natives. “Similar justice is sure to be raeeted out in 
Christ’s heaven.” [This appears to be more an argument against 
Christianity than against the British Go v<^rn merit]. 

Extract IX attributes the existence of foreign rule to internal dis^ 
union. “May God in his mercy so ordain that this fatal disease may cease to 
be among us Aryas”. None of the other extracts up to No, XIV .^are 
particularly material Extract XIV “When the natives of a country trade 
in their own country and foreigners rule over and trade in one’s own 
(native) country, surely the result can be nothing but poverty and pain*’. 
Extract XV. explains the subject condition of the Aryas to be duip to 
various vices and concludes “owing to their misfortune the desoendante, of 
these Aryas are being trampled under the heel of foreigners.” 

Extract XVI ascribes the increasing troubles of the Aryas to the 
advent of foreign eaters of flesh and drinkers of wine. 

Some of the following extracts describe the ideal Baja or ruler and 
strongly advocate cow protection and the destruction of killers of kine* " 

'4 

The other set cf extracts (ExhibHsS^ compiises a number of p$f39agci| : 
which have for the most part; bo4u adopted by Ala Ram as the btris 
attacks in hid written pamphlets. They ^^dioule some df ^ 
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iliolo^ «nd in partionlfr hold np to aoorn the VaUabhaehri Goswamit (0 
Vaiiinavite). 

The last set of extracts (exhibit Y) onsists mainly of repetitions of 
those in exhibit X. 

Throughout th^e extracts 1 5aid no sign of any incitement to rebel- 
lion, but rather a lament that the Hindus have for various reasons, reli- 
gious and mpral, become a subject race. The general tenor of Dayanand^s 
preaching seems to me to be rather an exhortaticn to reform, with perhaps 
a view to the ultimate restorgition of the Government to native hands. It 
is practically admitted by Dayanand that there are inherent defects in the 
qualities of the modern Hindus which disable them from governing them- 
selves. 

His exhortation and ])rayers are not for the inimuliato overthrow of 
foreign rule but for such reformation as may perhaps enable the Hindus 
in the future to again govern themselves. Even the reff3ren(ves to cow 
protection do not in tliemselves appear to me to ho any incitement to 
rebellion, Imt rather to be intended to extol a ruler who would prohibit 
the slaughter ot Kiae. There is no call to arms and no war cry. 

The reference? to the history of some of the Ilinda deities and to the 
Vallahha’-char^a sect are eertamly in had hi>te and no doubt offensive to 
orthodox Hindrs and to the sect attacked; hut from evidence given in 
court before me 1 conclude that these obscene discussions of rtdigioiis matters 
are not at all uncommon amongst Hindir Pandits of tli(‘ present duy; while 
it is undoubtedly the case tliat in all times religious controversy has been 
occassionally marked by violent and rancorous diatribes, usually, however, 
without the disgu'^ting obscenity which appears in the writings of Daya- 
nand and of his critic Ala Kam. 

Having discussed the hubstance of Ala Ham's productions, I must 
now examine the effect of them. Looking at tao matter broadly it appears 
to mo difficult to evade the conclusion that continuous attacks upon the 
Arya Samaj made in the form of leaflets struck upon walls and distributed 
in the streets (as the evidence shows some of them to have been) cannoti 
fail to promote enmity or hatred towards the Samaj not only amongst the 
great class of orthodox Hindus but amongst any other persons who may 
read them— at any rate amongst the law-abiding and loyal subjects of 
His Majesty. It has been brought out in evidence, too, that these audiences 
at Ala Barn's lectures have occisionally comprised persons professing 
Islam and (Christianity as well as orthodox Hinduism^ so that it is 
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^Tident that the attacks are addressed not only to orthodox Binius who 
are the persons principally concerned with the refutation of ^ryia tenete, 
but to the world at large. This fact seems to me to negative the theory 
that what Ala Ram has done has been done merely in the conrse of a . 
religions controversy ; and in any case I am not prepared to concede that 
religions controversy is privileged to snch an extent that, however virulent 
and rancorous, it could not possibly be brought within the purview of 
Section 15!kA, of the PeUil Code. [It should be noted that this Section , 
was enacted only in 1898.] ^ 

As to actual results the most important evidence is that regarding 
certain events in Cawnpur in 1901. In that year Ala Ram delivered one 
of his lectures at a bouse in C^iwnpur under the presidency of a well-known 
Vakil named Pandit Priibi Nath, while about the same time a number of 
noticies (Exhibit !>) were printed and circulated in that city. The local 
secretary of the Samaj B. Anand Swamp, filed a complaint in the court 
of the District iragistrate, charging Ala Ram with defamation. The com- 
jdaint ultimately withdrawn on Ala Ram’s giving a verbal understand- 
ing to discontinue these practices in ( *awnpnr. The important pointy 
however is oral ^'vithmee of Pandit Prithi Nath showing how this result 
%vas arrived at find the cutting from a newspaper oil led the Cawnpur 
(Sazette (Exliihit N) which has been sworn to as containing an accurate 
account of what passed. The matter was evidently dealt with as a party 
matter lietween the Artja Samaj and the Himlu Sanatan Dliarm Sabha 
(the orthodox association) and a joint meeting w is held at which resolu- 
tions were passed. In those resolutions I find passages such as the follow- 
•picr; — “The notices and lectures of Swami Ala Ram have given rise to 
a fear lest there may crop up misunderstanding and disunion betweeen the 
members of iho Jrya Samaj and the Dharui &ahlia of Cawnpur” “The 
notice publishbd by Swami Ala Ram is very improper and is disap- 
proved”. ‘ It is neeossary to maintain the Siina spirit of union and bro- 
therly treatment between the members of the Ar^a Sxmaj and the DJiarvi 
Sabha in Cawnpur” as has hitherto existed and for this purpose this meeting 

proposes that Ala Ram be not allowed by the Dharm Sabha to 

deliver lectures or publish notices of such a nature and although each 
party entitled to spread its religious principles in a proper and reasonable '• 
way, yet either party should act in such a manner as to avoid any chance 
of interruption of friendly relations on both sides.” ‘ 

, Snob was the arrangement, I may say the very proper arrangemmi^;^ 
entered into between the two parties. Ift spite of this, however, it is 
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d^t from th« newapaper account of the proceedings in court, which has 
bemi sworn to by Pandit Prithi Nath, one of the principal figures in those 
proceedings, that Ala Ram very unwillingly gave the desired undertaking. 

This w^as in August and September 1901. Shortly before this in the 
same year Ala Ram caused very similar troubles in Shahjahanpur, and 
the enmity aroused was smoothed o\er by similar concessions. It is a 
|;ignifio^t fact that on the evening of the day when a complaint was filed 
against Ala Ram on account of the notice (exhibit B) issued in Shahjahan- 
pur, the Secretary of the Jrya Saniaj was assaulted. His supposed 
assaillant was not convicted, but mainly, as I gather from the record, for 
want of sufficient indentification. 

It will be seen therefore that the result of Ah Ram’s proceedings 
has actually been to stir up enmity between the orthodox Hindus and the 
Arya Samaj in Cawnpur and Shahjahanpur. No very serious results ensued, 
owing to the good sense and temper of the leaders in those two places, but 
it is evident that proceedings which stir uj) party feeling in this way and 
which are likely to arouse such feelings are exceedingly dangerous. It is 
shown tLat Ala Ham’s visit to Gangoh in the Saharanpur district was ex- 
pected to cause trouble and special police arrangements were made (evi- 
dence of Sub-Ingpector Abdulla). Some further indication of the kind 
of dispute likely to arise may bo gathered from the evidence of Balm 
Shoshibhushan Chatterjee, a witness for the defence. In cross-examina- 
tion he admitted that he was afraid to allow Ala Ram to meel; a staunch 
old orthodox Arya at his house, anticipating some disgraceful scene. 
He described the pair as “bulls’". ^ 

Finally 1 may refer to exhibit A which purports to be secret infor- 
mation given to the officei-s of Government in regard to the mutinous and 
rebellious character of the Arya Samaj* It is admitted by Ala Ram to be 
his composition and to be circulated by him to officials. It consists mainly 
of the same extracts which are collated in exhibit Z with comments there 
on. The object of this notice cannot in any way be considered as reli- 
gious. It is intended to hurt the Arya Samaj and to put the officers of 
Government against them. 

It should be noted that in spite of the warnings in Shahjahanpur 
and Cawnpur, Ala Ram has without doubt lectured and issued notices in 
Allahabad during the present year. He therefore persists in his practice 
and I cannot believe in view df all the oircumstanees that his action 
is not maliciclns. He was once himself a preat^r for ifte Arya Samaj hut 
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was discharged for some reason which has not been explained* The fact 
may, however, explain some of his ‘ranconr and lays him open to the aus- 
pinion of malice, a suspicion which is confirmed by his peculiar obstinacy. 

His learned counsel claimed in the last resort that Ala Ram is abso*^ 
Ived by the explanation attached to Section 153-A of the Penal Code. 
That explanation might be applicable, if the malicious intention were 
absent and there was an honest desire to remove mutters having a ten- 
dency to produce enmity etc. But this cannot apply in the circumstances 
of this case. 

I find therefore that Ala Ram has rendered himself liable to be 
bound over to be of good behaviour under Section 108 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. He is a man who will require considerable pressure to 
prevent his persisting in his misguided and dangerous course and I must 
therefore require substantial security. He appe irs to have no means of 
his own, so his own bond will be in a nominal sum. I order AU Ram to 
execute a bond for Rupees 25 with tvo sureties (who must be respectable 
residents of AllahabadJ in Rs- 1,000 (one thousand) each, for his good 
behaviour for one year. In default of furnishing siicL security he will 
undergo simple imprisonment for one year, or until such time as the 
security shall be furnished. 


(Sd). P. HARRISON. 

25th November 1002, District Magistrate. 

I allow till 8th December for the filing of the securities. Mean- 
while ho will remain on bail as hitherto. 


(Sd). P. HARRISON. 



Appendix III. 

(A) 

The following appeared in the Civil Military Gazette of Lahore 
Dated i6 June 1907. 

Lujpat Rai^ the Arya Samaj and Political unrest, 

Slrj- — If any man have an ear, let him hear. In both the native 
apd Anglo-Indian papers of the last few weeks I have noticed a remar- 
kable change in the political position of the members of the Arya 
Samaj towards both Government and the personality of Lala Lajpat 
Eai. Men who favoured or allowed it t 3 bo believed that they favoiir- 
^ gospel of ex-cominuoication of out-siders (called foreigners 
usurpers «and si rangers) in the Mathnr Bharata, men whose jndncipal 
^ work was apjjarently to criticise rightly or wrongly on every occasion 
the conduct ot the Government and its officials through him alone they 
had won all this prominence aflor a long period of servitude, men who 
denounced (or countenanced others who denounced) every loyal and 
law-abiding class of British Indian subjects as mendicants, flatterers, 
sycophants and traitors etc., — these same men have now, after the me- 
morable day of Lala Lajpat Rai’s deportation, suddenly claimed to bo 
playing quite another role. They declare that they themselves are 
loyal and law-abiding, that they disapprove of agitators who stir up ill- 
will against the Government or provoke disorder, that they have no 
concern with tl.e recent excess of political fanatics and ^,lhat they 
desire peace and amity. 

1 am not writing to condemn the views these men ^ lately held or 
were believed to hold, nor am 1 going to question'the sincerity of the 
changed view^s they now profess to hold. It is wdth a much graver 
cbject lhat I have taken up my pen. I am going to draw attention to 
presumed fount and source of their political inspirations. In particu- 
lar I shall indicate thoje parts of their religious soiptures w’hich 
seem to me to bear essentially upen the feelings of Arya Snmajisis in 
general towards out-siders and “ foreigners ” in India, 

Take the passage of the JSatyaith Prakash (English translation 
by Doctor C|iarinjiwa Bbardwaja^ ( edition 1906>; some of which run 
thus ^ 
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1* (Page 180) A Ejshairiya whoie kno-wledge, culture aud 
purity are as perfect as those of a Brahman should govern the couutry. 

2. (Page 182) Proclaim that man with one voice your king 
who is just, impartial, well educated, cultured and friend of all. In * 
this way you shall attain universal sovereignty. Be greater than all, 
manage the affairs of state. 

chief ofRoes — as CommanderHiH 
chief of Forces, Head of the Civil Government, Minister of Justice, 
and the supreme head of all, the king, should be held by those persons 
who are well versed in Vedas and Shastras. 

4. (Pago 182) Let no man transgress that law which has 
been passed by an assembly of ten men ; this assembly must consist of 
members who are well versed in the four Vedas. They must belong 
to one of the three oiclers, L Brahmcharya, Girhastha and Vanprasta. 

5. ^Page 18^>) Let no man transgress what has been detailed 
even by an assembly of three nun, w^ho are scholars of Rig-Veda, Ya- 
jur-Veda, and the Sam Veda. 

6. (Page 187) Let no man alide by the law laid down by 
men, who nre altogether ignorart and destitnde of the knowledge of 
the Vedas, for whosoever obeys the laws propoiind^^d by ignorant fools 
falls into hundreds of kinds of sins and vices, and therefore let not 
ignorant fools be ever made the members of the aforesaid three assem- 
blies, political, educational* and religious. 

7. (Page 198) Having obtained a necessary material and 
augmenled bis power, let him put forth his strength like a lion to 
vanquish his foe, like a tiger let him steadily creep tow^ards his enemy 
and catch him. But when a powerful enemy has come close by, let 
him run away from him like a bore and thus overtake him by 
stratagem. 

8. Let him hide his vulnerable points from his enemy, just ^ 
a tortoise draws his limbs and keeps them concealed from view. 

(^^g^ ^^1) occasion arise surround the euomjr 

and detain him, harass his country and cut off his supp^ of 

food etc. 
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10, (Page 56) He is an atheist, and slanderer of the Vedkg, 
yrho desparages their teachings as well as the writings of true teachers 
in coforinity with the Vedas, He should be excluded from good 
society and even expelled out of the country. 

This was the gospel of Swami Dayauand. This was the moral 
force which emboldened that apostle's spirit of liberty of thought and 
speech and impelled him to criticise fearlessly and mercilessly the re- 
ligious Systems of the Hindus, the Mohammadans, the Christians, 
4h0 JaiOs,' the Sikhs and n host of minor creeds prevailing in India, 
until he bad sown hatred among the different nations who used to 
live before that time like brothers under the British banner 

After him sprang up m^ny followers who under the protection 
of British rule set themselves to apply these scriptural behests with 
increasing vehemence to political movements. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was well versed in the teacliing advanced by 
Swami Dayauand and was alwaj’S regarded as a foreino-'t leader of the 
Arjan c^mmunit 3 ^ He had ])oliticiil ambition^ of a magnitude that 
few woiiiJ credit, but he misjudged the for<‘e of the agitation which 
he had contrived to stir among the Zamindars, and prematurely jum- 
ped like a lion, with the result tliat he had perforce to welome a bore 
as his defenders would now make him out to be. Lala Lajpat Rai, 
I repeat, was held to be a true Arya and a true follower of Swami 
Dayanard. He was admired as one 'who acted upon every \Yord of the 
Swami’s teachings. And as those teachings are of the sort I now 
indicated by quotations, lie being passionate fell a victim to his uncon- 
trolled zealotry. 

And now I come in a single sentence to the object of this letter. 
A path which leads to destruction must be abandoned without hesitation. 
The path pointed by Swami Dayanand has proved a ])it-falL It must be 
quitted instantly. This is my most earnest exhortation to those of my 
fellow countrymen who have been so misguided as to embark on this 
peril-strewn course. The new professions of the Arya Saraajists are not 
consistent with their old principles. It is for them to determine 
whether the professions or the principles are to be maintained. One of 
the two must certainly fall. And as for Government I would earnestly 
beseech them to consider whether they can continue to allow the public 
mind, and specially the school boy mind of successive academic generations 
to be poisoned ^y teachings of this sort I have in this |etter publicly, 
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held tap to light. I have heard it argued in ignorance that at the worst 
the Arya Simaj is only another manifestation of the congress 
movement. This is I emphatically declare the gravest possible 
misconception. The congress is purely political, and whatever 
its faults or its virtues it appeals only to the reason (or what 
passes for reason). The Arja Samaj on the contrary on its own 
showing is purely religions and it makes its appeal to the strongest 
the stormiest, the most barbaric and uncontrollable element of a man^s 
sonl-spiritnal passion. It was this spiritual passion, as 1 have already 
said, that swept even the clever, calculating, level-headed, fore-seeing 
Lajpat Ilai off his feet, that turned him from the comfortable wa^s of 
professional success at the bar and social eminence in Hindu civic life 
into the seotbing depths of political agitation. Will the Government 
allow this momentous warning to pass unheeded ? 


An Indian 


(i^) 

Three letters by the author which appeared in the Ciinl & Military 
Gazette of LahorQ in reply to the above letter by an Indian. 

INTBODUCTION. 

Sir, — In your issue of the 16th instant appears a letter signed 
by “ An Indian ” under the heading “ Lajpat Rai, the Arya Samaj 
and Political Unrest,” Had the writer addressed your constituents 
alone and bad he confined his remarks to the discussion of the cordnot 
of Lala Lajpat Rai and some other Arya Samajists in connection 
wjth the present political unrest, I would not have deemed his letter 
worth a reply. I am one of those who believe in the sanctity and 
inherent strength of Dharnia, and am confident that truth alone will 
prevail in the end. But when the writeir of the letter in question, at 
the end of his article, solemnly warns ^ the Government against and 
practically moves it to crush the religion of the Arya Samaj with thb 
whole force of the empire ; and when you, Sir, after making lar^ 
nllowanoes ^‘for a society which has been unfortunate enough toexciteiigaiM 
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itself violent antipathies in many different quarters ” have been indrtoed 
to regret the wholesome change which appears to have oocured in your 
mind as regards the attitude which the Government of the country ought 
to adopt to wards the Arya Samaj, I say, when you consider your corres- 
pondent’s letter free from even a vestige of ‘‘ rancour, scorn, or anger 
and call it, only a calm and measured presentment to Government 
of certain momentous considerations ” which, in your opinion, impera- 
tiveljy demands an answer, 1 think it necessary, in the interests of the 
Church which I love, to accept the challenge thus thrown out, and, with 
your leave, to examine the charges hurled with snch seeming calmness 
and force against its devoted heads. 

m 

But before I begin to examine the insinuations, direct and indirect 
contained in your correspondent’s letter, 1 would req>iost you to give 
the Arya Samaj the fullest opportunity of clearing its position. It 
is easy to formulate a charge in a few words, especially when the 
role of the accuser and the judge has been assumed by the same person 
and easier still to })rejudice the popular mind in a few short sentences. 
But it is almost impossible to give a satisfactory answer to such grave 
charges, unless the party accused is given the fullest possible opi>ortunity 
of being heard. I hope, therefore, that >ou will kindly publish my reply, 
w’^hich will necessarily take the form of a series of letters, in full. 

The Freseut Political Unrest and the Arya Samaj. 

No. I. 


Your correspondent whose whole letter, in your opinion, con- 
tains no word of scorn or anger ” opens his case with the words ? — 
“ If any man have an ear, let him hear.” While I repeat his warning, 
I add, “ and if any man have an eje, let him see.” 

The main charge which 1 have to meet is that “ gospel of 
Swami Dayanand,” the founder of the Arya Samaj, tanght haired, 
towards the “ out-siders and foreigners,” and that this impelled hjm 
to criticize, fearlessly and mercilessly, the religious systems of the 
Hindus, the Muhammadans, the Christians, the JainS) the Sikhs, and 
a host of minor creeds prevailing in India, until he had sown hatred 
among the different nations who used to live before that time like 
brothers under the British l)anner.” Leaving aside, for the present, 
tihe question whether hatred a&iong the different nations inhabiting 
this ^vast eohntry was sown hj mftx like Onlain Ahmad of Qadian 
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Alaiama and the Tat Kbalsas, or by Swami Dayanand, I come to the 
principal charge as above foimnlated. But before I proceed to 
examine the evidence produced by your correspondent in support of his 
assertion, I want to draw his attention to, a fallacy in the above pass-^ 
age which shatters the whole fabric of his principal charge to pieces. 
Surely a man, whose whole mission consisted in hating the “ outsiders 
and the foreigners,” and in trying to drive them out of India, would 
rather put forth his energies in conciliating the Hindus, the Jains, 
the Sikhs (1 would add the Hindu converts to Muhammadanism and 
Christianity as well) than mercilessly criticize their religious systems 
and thus create crores of enemies whose very breath would crush the 
handful of Arya Saninjists. 

The whole evidence in support of the principal assertion of your 
correspondent consists of ten quotations, taken at random, from the 
SaiyariJi Prahash (a compilation of extracts from the Vedas and the 
Shastras by Swami Uayanaud), and ingeniously linked together to pro- 
duce a desired effect. Before I jirocecd to examine these quotations 
seriatim^ and expose the spirit which apeava to have acUiafod the man who 
iiuscrapulou»ly linked them together in order to injure an innocent Dhar- 
mic Society, allow me to remark en passant that this is not the first time 
that such an attejupt has been made by those religionists who considered 
their hold over their votaries slackened owing to the vigorous and manly 
criticisms of the founder of the Arya Samaj. The seed of caltimny was 
sown in the veiy lifetime of the great Swami. “A zemindar of Chandapur 
(district Shahjahanpur) held a regular mela^ with the sanction of the 
District Magistrate of that place, in March 1877. Eminent preachers of 
all religions were invited in order to discourse on the doctrines of their 
diffrent creedi^ to the assembled thousands. According to this notice per- 
sons wise and learned — for example, Maulvi Muhammad Qasim Saheb &c., 
on behalf of Islam; Revd. Scott, whose fame spreads to England (vilayat} 
Xievd. Noel, Revd. Parker &c., on behalf of Christians; and Swami jDaya- 

nanda, who is well known throughout India. on behalf of the Aryas 

— were called First some persons went to Swamiji’s and said that 

the Hindus and the Muhammadans should conjointly refute the religion 
of the Padris, But Swamiji replied that in the rnela it was proper that 
there should be no partiality; on the contrary ‘in my opinion it is b 3 it 6 r 
that we and the Maulvies and the PadrU should together investigate 
truth with love and sljpuld not act in a spirit of antagonism to any body^ 
(Vide Swami Dayananda’s Urdu Bio|paphy, pages 273 and 277,) 
Hiadiis and Muhammadans were natural annoyed and gave out in 
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tbftt Dayananda was a hired, secret emissary of the British Government, and 
that his object was to turn the Hindus and the Mahammadans into Chrifih 
tians by shaking their faith in their own respective religions, A colour 
was lent to this rtimonr by the 'yrittings of eminent Christian missionaries 
of the time, who persistently called Swami Dayananda’s preachings as 
the forerunners of Christianity* Strange, irony of fate, that a man who was 
onco stigmatised as a paid secret emissary of the British Government 
should now be charged with having turned his followiTs into the bitterest 
enemies of that Gov^^rnment ! But nothing is impossible with misguided 
religious bigotry. 

This was only the beginning of the drama wlucli luis at last culmi- 
nated in the persecution of the Arya Samajists on all }iaud<, and the drop 
scene of which will perhaps remain suspended, like the sword of Damo- 
cles, over their devoted heads for another unknown peiiod. But in the 
meantime the seed of calumny began to grow and to put forth branches. 
Then the stalwart Tat Khalifa, the meek Jain, the forgiving Christian, 
and, even the advocate of all-embracing universal brotherhood, the Brahmo 
began to abuse and to vilify the followers of Dayananda. The reason 
was that while all the diflferent religious preachers were ready to compro- 
mise the tenets of their religions for the sake of confounding a common 
adversary, Swami Dayaaanda, and after him his followers, remained firm 
as rock in their unsparing denunciation of all untrue docirines wherever 
discovered. Says the great Swami in his introduction to the 
Prakash (pages 4 and 5);— ‘‘We have incorporated ii^to this book what- 
ever is true in all religions and in harmony with their teachings, but we 
refuted whatever is false in them. We have exposed to the view of all 
men— learned or otherwise — all evil practices whether resorted to secretly 

or openly.. Though we were bonijii AryaiaHa (India) and still live 

in it, yet just as we do not defend the evil doctrines and practices of the 
religions prevailing in the country, on the contriry, expose them properly, 
in like manner we deal with the alien religions. We treat the foreigners 
in the same way as our own countrymen, as far as the elevation of the 
human race is concerned. It behoves all men to act likewise.’* 

Such a man could never enter into a compromise with what he con- 
eidered to be false and nntrue. The same spirit guided hii followers 
after his death. Pandit Lekhrama, one of the preachers of the Arya 
Samaj, was a man of strong religious convictions. He dsvoted himself 
to a rather searching eraminatiod of the faith of falam, as expounded by 
Hirza Ghultm Ahmad of QadiaUf^ The Muhammadans began to semi 
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Wm threatening letters^ and Mirza Qhtilam Ahmad prophesied that he 
would die an nnnatnral death for his disrespect to God*s prophet (moaning 
him^elf). Prosecutions were started against the Pandit in the courts of 
Delhi and odier phn^^es, were all dismissed without'the Pandit being 
even summoned. His writings could not be proved to be acticnahle. 
The Mnhnimnadan w< rid was stirred to its very depths. The reclaiming 
of Hindu converts* to Muhammadanisin became an every-day occurrence* 
The faith of Innulreds of hbrn Muhammadans even begau to be shaken* 
At last a rcm(‘(Iy was found. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad’s prophecy w'as 
fulfilled. A Muhammadan fanatic went to the renowned Arya preacher 
in the gjirh of a candidate for reclamation and stabbed him in the heart 
wdiilo he was engaged in writting Swami Dayanand’s biography. 
But was the missionary activity of the Arya Satnaj slackened ? The 
threat of daggar and of sword was of no avail. Pandit Lekhrama’s 
posthomous work" were printed in thousands and sold extensively. 

After a time horn Jliihammadans began to be taken into the 
Aryan fold. Some half a dozen horn Muhammadans were converted 
and were completely absorbed by the Samaj. It was then that or* 
thodox Hindus joiiKMl hands with orthodox Muhamadans, and it was 
a preacher of the orthodox Sanatan Hindu Dliarma who showed them 
all the easiest way of discomfitiing their adversary. 

I will not describe the new method adopted by the opponents 
of the Ar} a Sama j in my own words. The mi tter became a subject 
of enejuiry in the court of the District Magistrate at Allahabad, and I 
will simply (juote from the judgment of Mr. Harrison, C. S., dated 
the 2Cth of November 1902. I would rather draw copiously upon 
the above-mentioned judgment witl^a view not only td strengthen my 
position but to convince your correspondent that much stronger 
charges than those hurled by him at the heads of Arya Samajists 
have already formed the subject of a judicial enquiry. The only differ- 
ence is that your correspondent has tried to impose on the public 
and the Government by quoting the Satyarth Prakash without giving the 
full texts, while the Magistrate had the whole book before him. 
It may also be mentioned that the case was not started on a com- 
plaint by the Arya Samajists, but was taken up on police report only. 

Ala Earn Sagar Sanyasi, has b^en called upon under Sectif>|i 
108 of Code of Criminal Procedure, to show cause why he shooH 
not be ordered to execute a bond with jtur^ties for his good 
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for a poriod of one year, on the ground that he disseminates matter 
the pobltcaiion of whioh is punishable under section 153 A of the Indian 
Penal Code, namely, words spoken and written which promote or attempt 
to promote feelings of enmity between the Arya Samaj and orthodox 
Hindm.’* After giving a short account of the differences between the 
Arya Samaj and orthodox Hindunr^^ and describing Ala Ram as an active 
preacher of the latter, the Magistrate proceeds; — 

“Alaratn^s principal object, so far as one can gather from the evi- 
dence, is to attack the Arya Samaj at every opportunity. He issues and 
distributes printed notices or leaflets full of abuse of that body, and in 
leijtares given by him he enlarges orally upon lliemos which form the 
eubje<^fc of his leaflets. He admits the is'^ue and distrihiif ion of all the pam- 
phlet' and notices which have been brought on the record and which bear 
his name, so that it is unnecessary to disctiss the (jne^tJon whether they 
are his handwork or not It sliould bo added that notices were dis- 

tributed certainly in the district‘d of Allaha])ad, t^awnpore and Sliahjahnpnr, 
and that lectures liave been d(div6red not only in tlu'e di£tricts but in 

the S'ibaranpur and Mn?: iffarna^ar districts also It (the notice) 

goes on to say that a meeting was to b^ held in wbieli among other things 
the heterodox doctrinos of the reb dlions (or mntiiiousj (Uvn) Arya Samaj 
would be refuted. By dexte^ou^ <|noUtions fr(>m the words of Dayananda 
(t^he founder of the Arya Samaj) Ala Ram dochuies, by doii’otful logic, the 
foUowing conclnsioi}: — 

That the Arya SamajisU — ^‘(I) are liars, and like thf^ relxdlious and 
mutinous Satan: -- 

“ (2) are demons, thieves and robbers who should be suspended by 
the legs and executed; [the intoution treating the Arya Samaj in this 
way is disclaimed, but the punishment suggested is hold to be suitable for 
the “rebellious” Arya Samaj”.] 

“(3) are eater of the ordure of Su<Ira men and women*” 

“ (4) have mouths like latrines; [The simile is expanded in a most 
disgusting manner with regard to Dayananda himself*”] 

(5) -are thieves for whom the punishment should be to have th« 
face blackened, to he mounted on a donkey and shoebeaten, nnd to he 
left a prey to tljb doge with death; 
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*• (6^ according to a speecli ot the Commissioner at Abbotabadj^ are 
the children of bhangU and ineligible for Government posts, ^and^tfaey 
spread disaffection in the native army, and the lands granted to them will 
be resnmed* [It is deduced from this that the British Government have 
come to consider the Arya Samajists as rebels.] 

1?he explanation given by Ala Ram, through bis counsel, is that all 
these publications are merely refntations of doctrines and coiiiraentaries 
put forward by Dayan anda, and that there is no intention of going beyond 
the legitimate bounds of religious controversy, in which considerable 
license has always been allowed. It is, in fact, argued that the Arya 
Samajits have (or at least Dayananda has) published matter quite as bad 
as, if not worse, than Ala Ram’s. Certain samples of such publicatioiis, art^ 
put in the shape of the extract or translations wliich 1 have had verified 
from the originals so far as tliey have beea proved. < bie batch of these 
extracts (exhibit Z) is intended to justify, the a^t’ertion fr(‘/*iy made ty 
Ala Ttani that the Aryas are rebels. Extract T includes a j)as^age of which 
the meaning is —“Lot there m ver ])ea foreign ruler in oiir country, and let 
ns never be subjected to another.’' Extracts II, III, IVaud V, are prayers 
for empire. Extract VI deplores the al)sence of Xatlve Government, in 
India and concludes --^‘still government, by one’s own couatrymeii is the 
Ijest of all governments, and the rule of a foreign peo]>le, however, free 
from religious prejudices and racial partiality, and ho\^ever considerate^ 
just and merciful is still not piodiictive of the ma.rimNm of happi- 

ness.” Extract VII ap])ears to me to be iirelevrnt. Extract VIII refer 
to tlie partiality of whites for whites and acquittals of white uK'D M^ho have 
struck or killed natives ^‘Similar justice is sure to be m ^^ted out in 
CIu*ist’s heaven.” (This ajipears to be more an argument against (Christia- 
nity than against the British Government.) Extract IX attributes the 
existence of foreign rule to internal disunion. “May God in the mercy so 
ordain that this filial disease may cease to be among us — Ar}as.” None 
of the other extracts up to No, XIV are particularly material. Extract 
XIV says tba^ “when ihe natives of a country trade in their own country 
and foreigners rule over and trade in one’s own (native) country,, surely 
the result "can be nothing but poverty and pain.” Extract XV explains 
the subject-condition of the Aryas to be due to variong vices and concludes 
owing to their misfortune the descendants of these Aryas are being tram- 
pled under the he, el of foreigners.” Extract XVI ascribes the increasing 
trouble of Aryas to the advent of foreign eaters of flesh and drinkers ^ 
wine. Some of the following extracts describe the ideal rajah or rnl4ir 
and strongly advocate cow protection and; the destruction of killei' of 
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1!lirougfioat these extracts I find no sign of any incitement to rebel- 
lion, but rather a lament that the Hindus have for various reasons religions 
and moral, become a subject race. The general tenor of Dayananda’s 
preaching seems to me to be rather an exhortation to reform, with perhaps 
a view to the ultimate restoration of the Government to native hands. 
It is practically admitted by Dayanani;;;^ |hat there are inherent defects 
in the quality of the modern Hindus which disable them from governing 
themselves. His exhortations and prayers are not for the immediate 
overthrow of foreign rule but for sush reformation as may perhaps enable 
the Hin Ins in the future to again govern themselves. Even the refer- 
ences to cow protection do not in themselves appear to me to be any incite- 
ment to* rebellion, bnt rather to be intended to extol a ruler who would 
prohibit the slaughter of kine. There is no call to arms and no war cry... 

“It has been brought out in evidence, too, that the audiences at 
Ala Ram’s lectures have occasionally comprised persons professing Islam 
and Christianity as well as orthodox Hinduism, so that it is evident that 
,the attacks are addressed not only to orthodox Hiniiis who are the ])ersons 
principally concerned with the refutation of the Arya tenets but to the 
world at largo As to the actual results, the most important evi- 
dence is that regarding certain results in Cawnpiir in 1901 It is 

a significant fact that on the evening of the day when a complaint was 
filed against Ala Ram on account of the notice (Exhibit B) issued in Shah- 
jahanpur, the Secretary of the Arya Samaj was assaulted. His supposed 
assailant was not convicted, but mainly, as I gather from the record, for 
want of suificiant indentification 

“Finally, I may refer to exhibit A, which purports to be the secret 
information given to the ofBcers of Government in regard to the mutinous 
and rebellious character of the Arya Samaj. It is admitted by Ala Ram to 
be his composition and to be circulated by him to officials. It consists 
mainly of the same extracts which are collated in exhibit Z, with comments 
‘ thereon. The object of the notice, cannot, in any way, be considered as 
religious. It is intended to hurt the Arya Samaj and to put the officers of 
Government against them I find, therefore, that Ala Ram has ren- 

dered himself liable to be bound over to be of good behaviour under 
Section 108 of the Code of Criminal Procedure....... ” 

These, Sir, where the charge which went far beyond those urged 
by your correspondent, and this the opinion arrived at by an able 
^)M[agi8tr^, after a thorough judicial enquiry, who had to labour under the 
disadvantage of b^ng unable to secure an English translation of the 
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whole of SoJtyarih Praha^ fwhichhas appeared since) and behtg un- 
able to hear the Arya Samajists on the extracts presented by Alaram. 

In my next letter I will begin an examination of the extracts givw 
by your correspondent and the conclusions which he wishes the OoveriH 
meni to, draw from them. In the meantime, I will request your corres- 
pondent, if he really is an Indian, to throw off his mask, so that the public 
and the Government may be able to form their own opinion as regards 
the purity of his motives* 

No. IZ. 

" Sir,— In order to shew that the Arya Samaj ‘‘ makes its appeal 
to the strongest, the stormiest, the most barbaric and uncontrollable 
element of a man’s soul-spiritual passion” (a nice complement to the 
spirit — loving sages and seers of all times and countries), your coTfee- 
pondent gives the detached quotations from the Satj/arth Prahmh 
which, in his opinion, wonld poison the public mind and especially 
the school boy mind of ^successive generations,” and earnestly besee- 
ches the Government to crush the whole fabric of the Arya Samaj, 
if Aryus do not “ abandon, without hesitation, the path pointed by 
Swami Dayananda.” 

The 1st and 2nd quotations — although detached form a Well- 
arranged plan of discussion on a particular subject — would appear harm- 
less to every impartial mind ; and your correspondent himself is silent 
as to their particular significance. But by a simple ingenious method of 
italicising the word Kshatrya and of leaving tl^e word Brahnxan uni- 
talicised, your correspondent means to insinuate that the Arya Sama- 
jists have been taught by Swami Dayananda to throw off the yoke of 
the foreigner, %. the British Government, 

Now, Sir, it appears that Swami Dayananda was not only a gr^t 
feligious reformer, but was a reader of the human heart as well. He 
knew that unscrupulous persons would try to mislead peoples against 
his teachings and he, therefore, fore* warned the rightminded to escape 
the snare. In his introduction to the Satyarth PrakasJi he says : — 
There are many people who, through bigotry and wrong-headedness^ 
misconstruct the meaning of the author. The Sectarians are the great- 
est sinners in this respect, because their intellect is warped by bigotry 
It does not become wise men to mislead peoples." (Page IX) 
Again he says in his introduction to Chap. XIII— "It behoves all men 
to carefully study the (sacred) books of all religions before they give <n 
publish their opinions for or against them." 

5i 
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^ question taxm, not only *upon tiie meaning lesignedi 

to the word Kikatn^a by Swami Dayananda but also upon the fact that 
the chapter from which the passages in question have been picked up 
by your correspondent^ with a purpose, does not profess to deal with 
the present degraded condition of the Hindus, but with an ideal s|ate 
and the science of Government according to the Vedas (which were 
revealed in the begining of creation) and to the institutes of Manu 
which were in force long before the advent of either Muhammadanism 
or Christianity. 

, And first as to the meaning assigned to tlie word KasUrit/a. 
Yoihr correspondent . appears to suggest that, according to Swami Da*- 
yananda’s teachings, none but a member of the caste known amongst 
the Hindus as Kashin ya^ ought to govern; and as this could not be 
done withoat turning the British out, Dayananda’s teachings, there- 
fore, tend to a sedition of the wrest type. To me it appears that your 
correspondent is either totally ignorant of the Safyarih PraJeash and 
has got his quotations from some mischievous person, or if he has read 
the whole of the book, he has willfuly tried to mislead your readers 
and the Government, I will, with your permission, give a resum of 
the first five chapters of the book in the words of the author himself 
which will not only facilitate the understanding of the real significance 
the first nine quotations taken from Chapter YI, but will throw a 
flood of light on the 10th quotation which is taken from the 3rd chapter 
and will also clearly shew the difference between the present-day Hinduism 
and the religion of the Arya Samaj, 

The first chapter is a sort of commentary on the mystic word 
Om which is the highest name of God ; it is composed of the three 
letters A. 0. M. This one name comprises many other names of God ” 
(page 2). After explaining the meanings of the hundred names of God* 
the author proceeds— “ His names are without number, because His 
nature, attributes and activities a^e infinite. One name stands for 
each of them. These hundred names are like a drop in the ocean. In 
the Veda and Shastras the infinite attributes, powers, characteristics, 
of God are described, and can be learnt by the study of these books/* 
Page 19. 

Chapter II deals with ‘‘upbringing of children ’’ before they 
are sent to school. “ The mother^s influence for 4good over her 
children surpasses that of everyone else,’’ The chapter ends with the 
following admonition to parents : — “ To give their children the highest 



edaoation posmble, to insiraot thorn in the ways of hrn^, id mnk# 
them refined in character and manners, in short, to devote till Mr 
wealth, body and mind, to accomplish .this object is the paramonni 
duty, the highest virtue, and the glory of parents,*’ Page 34. 

Chapter III deals with education. “ Boys and girls, when they 
attain to the age of 8 years, should be sent to their respective schools... 
The seminary should be in sequestered place. ..As long as they are 
JBrahmacJuiris (Students) they should abstain from the following eig^t 
kinds of intercourse with persons of the opposite sex...” (page 36). 
Then follows a description of the religions ceremonies to be performed 
at the time of initiation into the Brahmeharya aslirama (student life) 
and of the ideal of life to bo led while a Bramchri. “ If a aian were to 
remain celebate for 2.5, 36, 40, 44 or 48 years, a woman should do so 
only for 16, 17, 18, 20, 24 years, respectively. This rule applies 
only to those people who intend to marry ; bnt those who do not intend 
to do so, are welcome to remain celebate fill death if they can 
(page 48). Then following quotations from the Veda and Shastras 
laying down rules for controlling the passions, after which occurs the 
passage quoted by your correspondent as No. 10. It Is to be born 
in mind, in the first place, that this passage occurs in the chapter on 
student life which has got nothing to do with “ the Science of Gov- 
ernment,” which is the subject-matter of the 6th chapter ; and in the 
second place, that it is the translation of a verse from Manu, the great 
law-giver of ancient India, who flourished, even acce 'ding to the sceptic 
Buropean Sanssritists, at a time when the present European civilization 
was * not even dreamed of. Your correspondent seems to insinuate 
that in the above passage Sw'ami Dayananda, exhorts bis followers to 
turn the British out of India, because they are “ slanderers of the 
Vedas,’’ In order to shew that this presumption of his is not only 
incorrect but mischievous, I will have to quote the passsge immedi- 
ately preceeding and following, in full. 

“ Teachers should instruct their pupils in the following way:— 

My children ! Always speak the truth, lead a virtuous life 

{Tcdtreya Vpanished) Character or righteous living as taught 

in the Vedas as well as Smritis, in conformity with the Vedas, is the 
highest virtue. This is the end-all and be all of reading, studying, 
teaching, preaching. Let a man, therefore, always walk in the path 
of righteousness. He that swerves firom it can never enjoy true hap- 
piness which is bom of strict adherence to the conduct of life mx^^ned 
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bf the V^(h .,He nlone enjoys all tme happiness who aoqniies know- 
ledge and leads a righteoas life ” (Mann). Then oocnis the passage 
qnoted by your correspondent as No. 10, with this differonce that the 
word ‘ conntiy ’ is not followed by a fullstop but by a comma, after, 
w^h occur the words (“ if necessary ") which hare been altogether 
omitted. This a quotation from Manu (chapter 11, rerse 11), 
which is followed by another quotation from the same author. “The 
Vedat, the Smritis, the practise of men, good and true, in conformity 
with the Vedas, the word of God, and the satisfaction of one's ovm 
scstl — these, undoubtedly, are four criteria of religion, which en- 
able one to distinguish between right and wrong.” (Mann 11, 12). 
The meaning of the above is clear enough for a man of average sense. 
As a mim cannot remain in the Christian fold after he has given up the 
Bible and his belief in Christ, so a man cannot Vemain a Vedic Dharmi 
if he is a reviler of the Vedas themselves. 

Then appears in the same chapter, a discussion on the five tests 
foi examining Truth followed by an exposition of some physical and 
menial phenomena, which ends in a scheme of studies drawn accord- 
ing to the Ancient RisMs (seers) for an ideal educational seminary. 
This is followed by a list of the hinderances which stand in the w’ay 
of the maintenance of purity of life and the studies of a Brahmachari, 
after which the author proceeds : — “ People at the present day, who 
are involved in aforesaid false practices, remain destitute of the ad- 
vantages of BraJimacharya and education, are consequently sunk in 

ignorance, and afflicted with diverse diseases Both the rulers 

and the ruled should see that these obstacles are removed from the 
path of the students (male and female) of all classes," Swami 
Dayananda here exhorts our rulers to interfere in removing obstacles 
from the. path of true education and purity of life. And this is the 
man, the noble advocate of peace and purity on earth, who is credite i 
with spreading anarchism in the land of his birth I 

The Chapter eilds with a discussion on the catholicity of the Vedic 
revelation which makes clear the difference between the beliefs of 
modem Hinduism and that of the Veddie church called the Arya 
Sam,aj. “ God says ; As I have given this Word, which is the word 
of salvation for all mankind. Brahmans, Kshairiyas, Valshyas, Sudras, 
women, servants, aye, even the lowest of the low so should you all do, 
i., e, teach and preach the Veda, X^t all men, therefore read and 
recite, teach and preach, the Veda and hereby acquire true knowledge. 
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praofioe virtue, shun vice and oonsequently being freed from all eotronr 
and pain, enjoy true happine*#.” ^age 88). “As he has crested 
the snn, the moon, the earth, the water, the fire the air, various foods 
and drinks, &o., for all, so has He revealed the Veda for all,” ' (page ■ 
89). That country alone prospers where Brahmcharya is properly ' 
practised, knowledge is keenly sought after and the teachings of the 
Ve^c religion followed.” It is not a mere lip belief in the teachings 
of fhe Vedas that go to make an Arya, it is the practice in life of 
those teachings which makes a man the follower o! the Vedas in the 
eye of the Swami Dayananda. The Veda is not the exclusive property of 
the Pauranik Hindus; it is the common heritage of all mankind. "While 
the Hindus cannot receive a single born Muhammadan or Christian in 
their fold, the arms of the Vedic church are wide extended with love for 
men of all climes &c. creeds. And this is the chief reason why the sec- 
tarian of all faiths raises a hue and cry against the Arya SamaJ. Not only 
are the doors of the Hindu fold shut against the encroachments of Chris- 
tianity and Islam, with which they played sad havoc for the last two cen- 
turies, but a new religions power has arisen which, if true to itself might 

in time thin the ranks of converting Christianity and militant Muham- 
madanism. 

As long as the profession of this new faith was lip-dip only, the 
Matilvis treated the Arya Samaj with scorn and contempt, but when a 
man like M. Abdul Qafur, B. A., was converted into Dharmpal and be- 
came a devoted member of the Vedic church, the Maulvis and their organa 
became as voilent and obscene in their attacks on the Arya Samaj as 
Alaram himself, and following in his footsteps began to prejudice the 
Government officials against it. 

Bagging your pardon for this necessary digression, I again press 
upon readers the question whether the word KsKatriya can mean the same 
thing for an Arya as it signifies for a Hindu. But let Swami Dayananda 
himself speak. 

Chapter IV deals with “ Beturn home from school and married 
life ( Grihastha ) ”. After remaining a . Brahmohari up to at least 25 
years of age, an Arya should lead a chaste married life for a further 
period of 25 years. After giving the essentials of a happy marriage the 
author enters on a discussion of the *aste system as it exists among the 
modern Hindus. 

li 

“ A man does not become a Brahman because his body was the pno* 
doet of the reproductive elements derited from the bodies of 'Bmhpasai 
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p«r«tit8. Says Mum — ** The study of the true soieuoes, the praotioe of 
Brahmcharya, the performance of Horn, the acceptance of truth and re- 
jection of untruth, the dessemination of true knowledge, leading a virtuous 

life as enjoined by the Veda and doing such good works as are 

productive of beneficial results to the community all these go to 

make a Brahman ( page 104 ). 

- # 

this universe created and sustained by omnipresent God 
he who i» ^e head, leader among men^ is called a Brahman, he in whom 

power and strength reside pre-eminently is a Kshatriya (and so on) 

as regards Vauhya and^Sudra) Just as head the highest organ in 

the body so is that man the noblest and the best in the body politic whoso 
knowledge is perfect, and whose acquisition, accomplishments and charac- 
ter of the highest order amongst men. He is, therefore called a Brahman/^ 
( page 107 ). It is not amongst Hindus it is amongst men 

From the above it is plain that by the word Kshatriya in Chapter 
VI is meant a man pre-eminently strong and powerful both in body and 
mind, who is fit to rule a state or an empire, whether is born of Hindu 
Bajput parents or is of European extraction. It may be asked whether 
this was the meaning assigned to the above quotations from the Vedas and 
Shastras by Swami Dayananda. A fact is worth a hundred texts, and I 
will recite an actual occurrence. One day when Rev. Dr. Hooper took 
the chair opposite Swamiji on the day set apart for discussions the reve- 
rend gentleman put two questions to Swamiji in Sanskrit... The 2nd ques- 
tion was as regards Caste system in the Vedas. Swamiji replied that in 
Vedas division of classes was according to yiina (qualities) and karma 
(actions). Padri SaTieh. If my qualities and actions be good, can I be 
then called a Brahman ? Stvamiji: Certainly. If your qualities and ac- 
tions be those of a Brahman you also can be called a Brahman (Vide 
Urdu Biography, pages 304 and 305). 

The meaning of the quotations given by your correspondent will 
now be plain to every right-thinking man. Swami Dayananda is descri- 
bing, according to the Vedas and the institutes of Manu, an ideal state. 

The subject-matter o£ the 6th chapter is — The science of 
Government.’'' After giving the translations of the first verse of Chapter 
7 of Manu by way of introduction, the second vers© is thus translated 
“ (Let a KsJiatnya^ whose knowledge, culture and piety are as per- 
fect as those of a Brahman^ govern the^ country (with perfect justice/^ 
in the following i|ay):— The words which I have given in brackets 
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«te purposely left out, and the urotd saouiD has been added be&re tke 
urord oovEBK, iritb what purpose it is not for me to ppiut out. 

The next quotation is from page 182 of Dr. Bhardwaja’s trass* 
lation. Allow me to giTe a few intervening passages in full, so that 
the connection of the 1st with the 2nd passage quoted by your corres^' 
pondent might be made manifest. 

% 

God teaches. “ Let there be for the benefit of the rulers and the 
ruled three assemblies — 1. Religious. 2. Legislative. 3. Educa- 
tional. Let each discuss and decide subjects that concern it. ..(page 180) 
A King should address the Assembly thus :-Let the leader of-the assembly ' 
abide by the just laws passed by the assembly let other members do the 
same..." The King who is the president of the assembly, and the assembly 
itself should be independent oT each other. Both should be controlled 
by the people who in their turn should be governed by the assembly.” 
Otherwise — " He would impoverish the people. ..and oppress them, aye, 

eat them up just as a tiger or any other oarnivorus animal A despotic 

ruler does not let anyone else grow to power, robs the rich, usurps their 
property by unjust punishment and accomplishes his selfish end. One 
man should, therefore, never be given despotic power (Shatpath Brahman 
XII, 2, 3, 7, 8)” (page 181). 

In the begining of page 182 appears the translation of a verse 
from Atharva Veda after which appears the translation of a verse from 
Tajm Veda which your correspondent has mutilated to suit his particular 
purpose. I will again give those words, whicL he has left ont, within 
brackets. 

“ (Oye learned Men !) Proclaim that man with one voice your 
King ( — ^the President and Head of the State — ) who is just, imparti- 
al, well educated, cultured and friend of all. In this way (alone) thall 
ye attain universal sovereignty.” 

Your correspondent has given a paraphrase of the words " shall ye” 
and rendered it “ you shall ” which is immaterial, but in putting a full 
stop before the word " sovereignty ” instead of a comma, he has wilfully 
changed the meaning and the whole passage. He quotes — “ Be greater 
than all, manage the afhirs of State.” And his purpose is to shew that 
Swami Dayananda wanted the Hindu to take the reins of the Govern- 
ment of India ill their own hands. The original passage after the eomma^ 
tnm as follows—" be greater than all, manage the affairs of the 
obtain political eminence, acquire wea^ and rid the world of its enea^^'f 



1%is is fbllowed ftnoihet T«re(i Itom^ tlie Sigv^ sftof whitih 
tItB friiole is sommod tip and is followed by traaslatiotu of verses of 
Mesa laying dowD tbe foreign, borne and war policies, and giving, the 
principles of civil and criminal law, for a model sta^e. It is oat of 
these that tbe remaining seven quotations have been taken in mntiiated 
forms by yonr correspondent. In tb» concluding portion of tbe chapter 
which, in the words of Swami Dayjnanda, shews the object with which 
he has taken such pains to describe an ideal State according to the Vedas 
and Skastras which are for all times and all countries, be says “ Let 

the King as well as his adviser bear in mind that early marriage must 
not so fiir as possible be allowed, nor the marriage of grown up people 
without mutual consent. Let King encourage Brahmathatya, let hhn 
put a stop to prostitution and the custom of plurality of wives, so that 

both body and soul may attain perfect strength and power.” .It ie 

clear that he appeals, here, to the British Government to interfere and 
put a stop to child marriage, &c., which are eating into the vitals of the 
Indian society. The last prayer is for all mankind. Let all anderstand 
•‘We are snbjects of the Lord of tho Universe the— King of Kings. 
He is our true King and we are all His humble servants (Tajur Veda)." 

1 cannot encroach further on your indulgence, and therefore stop 
here to-day. I will deal-with tbe rest of the charges, laid at the door of 
the Arya Samaj by yonr correspondent, in my next. 

No. ZIX. 

SiE, — In my first two letters I have proved, to demonstration, that 
your correspondent, “An Indian," has knowingly tried to mislead both 
the public and tbe Government (I will not use a stronger word) in fixing 
the responsibility of misguided, uncontrolled political aealotiy on the 
teachings of Swami Dayanauda. 

If any insane person has for a moment thought that the Hindu# 
of the present day— a vast majority of whom are degraded, hypocritical 
aud base — are fit for governing the country, and have preached sedition 
in their madness, surely teachings of the great apostle of the Fedie JDkarma 
(Snnot he held responsible. He wanted to turn the fallen Hindus as well 
as fire members of other communities inhabiting this vast continental con- 
try into “the virtuous, learned, unselfish, and pious men called Alyae" 
(page 302), and his true followers are trying to walk in his footsteps. If 
the existence of such a nobler type of humanity can he a menanoe to Hie 
stah^ty of the British Govwiunent, then ^ ocmfess judgment and admik 
that the Arya Samaj is ft seditious body and that Swami Daysnanda 
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m» <ai0 gretttjest sedition-^ittdnger on Hie fee® of the eaarll. flit # 
Britieh Government wants peaceful, brave and manly snbjed^ 
cording to Dayananfe, '^shoi^d notact like animals which, 
the weak,’' but like men "who being strong protect the weak" (S* P* P#, 
IV), then I can assert, without fear of contradiction, that Dayananda mm 
the best friend of that Government. ^ 

There remains only one minor charge of your correspondent namely, 
that is only during the last few weeks that the members of the Axyn 
Samaj have changed their attitude towards the Government. But before 
I finish with a conclusive reply to that count, allow me to present to your 
readers and the Government a few selections from Swami Bayananda’a 
Sa^^yarth Prakash and biography to show the attitude of Swami Baya* 
nanda towards foreigners. 

Biscussing the question of sea-voyages for Hindus in chapter X, 
he says : " A man can retain a good character and is not polluted no mat** 
ter where he goes, as long as he is pure in mind and body and practises 
such virtues as truthfulness. Whoever is addicted to sinful and immoral 
practices even though, he lives in India, loses his character and is polluted. 
Had it net been so, why should the ancients have travelled abroad" (page 
360). Then, after citing several examples of ancient Aryas travelling in 
foreign parts, he goes on : " The present-day bugbear of pollution of one’® 
character and faith through travelling abroad is simply due to the false 
teachings of the wiseacres and the growth of dense ignorance. Those who 
do not hesitate to go abroad,.., attain great power i.nd prosperity by studi- 
ously imbibing the good qualities and adopting the good customs and man- 
ners of the foreigners, and rejecting their faults and evil habits and had 
mann era. O ye foolish people ! Your character and faith are not polluted 

by intercourse with a low, despicable prostitute, but you consider it 

harmful and debasing to associate with good men of other coutUricM^* 
(page 361). 

" A Bishop Sahib came and told (Swami Dayananda) that the Vedic 
rishis knew nothing abouk God, and produced the Fedle mantra Miranya^ 
garhha^ etc. Eai Mulraj explained its English rendering (aocording to 
the Lord Bishop). Then Swami ji s^id that it was through wrong trani^ 
lation that doubt had been created, and explained that it meant the woi?- 
ship of the Omnipresent God. Then the Bishop Sahib said that owing to 
the blessedness of the Bible its teachings have spread far and wide 0 Vl|r 
an area over which the sun never sets. Swamiji replied that this was 
on account of the Vedas, ** We people have abandoned the ( Fsitc) 
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and you practice BfAkmacAaryu, acquire knowledge^ practice mouogaiay, 
go on Toyages to distant lands and are patriotic* That is the cause of 
your progress. not the Bible" (Biogmphy, page 318.) 

At the end of the Satyarth PrakaBh, Swami Dayananda gives a 
a smninary of his beliefs^ a detailed exposition of which, he says, has 
been given in this book in its proper pwce." These articles of belief (i!t 
I may be allowed, to use the expression), are 51 in number, and include, 
among other tilings, definitions of cmte^ king and mhjectj according to 
Swami bayananda^s interpretation of the VedaB and Shasfras. He says : 

16. The elms and order of an individual should be determined by his 
merits. 17. He alone deserves the title of a kwg who is endowed with 
excellent qualities and a noble disposition and bears an exalted character, 
who follows the dictates of equitable justice, who loves and treats his 
subjects as, a father does his own offspring, and is ever engaged in pro- 
moting their happiness. 18. He alone deserves to be called subject, who 
is possessed of excellent qualities, a noble disposition and a good charac- 
ter, is free from partiality, follows the behests of justice, righteousness, 
and is ever engaged in furthering the happiness of his fellow-subjects as 
well as that ^]f Ms Sovereign whom he regards in the light of a parent, and 
is mT " (page 822). These are the teachings which, in your cor- 
respondent's opinion, swept even the clear, calculating, level-headed, far- 

seeing Lajpat Rai off his feet, that hurled him into the seething 

depths of political agitation.^" 

And now I come to the charge, with which your correspondent 
opened his case, a charge which, in the eyes of ^some people, will appear 
trivial as raising a side issue only, but which, to my mind, appears the 
most serious of all, namely, that ^Hhe principal work " of the Arya Samaj 
people consisted in criticising rightly or wrongly, on every occasion, the 
conduct, of the Government and its oflScials," and of denouncing every 
loyal law-abiding class of British Indian subjects as mendicants, flatterers, 
sycophants and traitors," and that these same men have now, after the me- 
morable day of Lala Lajpat Rai^s deportation, suddenly claimed to be play- 
ing another If the above charge, hurled with such irresistihle 

force against the generality of the Samajists, be true, then the Arya 
Samaj undoubtedly stands condemned before the bar cl honest public 
opinion as a traitor, not only to the existing Government but to the cause 
of true religion itself. But has your correspondent produced an iota of 
evidence in support of this assertion of, ^? On the contrary. | intend 
to place, through yjmr columns, hard, stem ^ts before the Government, 
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will go a long way to show haw cruelly the Arya Samaj hm been 
maligned by interested persons during the late unrest, and what grave 
injustice has unconsciously been done to the said society iJy unsuspecting 
Government ofBcials. Negative evidence is ordinarily hard to produce, 
but in this case, with your indulgence, I will undertake even ^this difficult 
task, and will prove not only that the Arya Samaj never denounced either 
the Government or any of its law-abiding subjects, but that its chief 
organs have been severely denouncing all kinds of political agitations and 
warning their constituents against the machinations of political workers. 

Th^ Satdharm Praciarai is ek Hindi weekly, published from Jullun- 
dur. Up till the end of February last it came out in Urdu. It is the 
most widely circulated amongst the organs of the Arya Samaj, and is 
considered to be a true exponent of the ideas and aspirations of that over- 
whelming majority of the Arya Samajists which go to make up what is 
popularly known as the Gurukula section of the Arya Samaj. For the 
last eighteen years and more I have been its editor. This paper has, all 
along, been systematically deprecating violent political agitations of all 
sorts. I will content myself with presenting only a few extracts from 
this paper, none of which appeared at a period of less than six months be- 
fore the date of Lala La j pat Rai's deportation. 

In its issue of the 19th January, 1906, the Satdharm Pracharak 
after condemning some of the Congress leaders for leading the youth of 
the country astray by inducing studenH:8 to take uart in political proces- 
sions, and after criticising their work strongly concludes thus — O ye 
leaders of the Congress ! Look into your inner hearts and reply. How 
many of you are in the habit of taking regular daily physical exercise ; 
how many are there whose bodies are fit to bear physical hardships ; how 
many have got such strong minds that when persecuted, out of the right 
of cheering thousands, they will not fall down at once ? 0 Leaders of 
Congress! You depend on Bwadeihimi in every thing at the present 
moment. Hear what your Siastras lay down. Manu says that the wages 
of sin ruin the house which they enter. In your Congress not only money 
earned by bribery and vice is received (and money is lifeless), hence can be 
overlooked) but no heed is paid to character in your midst. Your SkastrAs 
consider character building to be the prime duty of man. But amougst 
your leaders there are pleaders who passed their examinations through 
bribery, I went to Lucknow at the Congress Session of 1899. I saw thc9^ 
three-fourths of the delegates used to vi4t the New Alfred Theatrical CciajH 
pany^g plays at night, and on getting u| in the morning engaged th^ 
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in mprodviji^^ musical airs heard iu the nighty instead of wor« 
'sliipiiing thar Creator* Can snob licentious men claim to liberate a falleni 
slavish people ? Would to God that your powers, which are now centred 
in mere shows, be silently diverted to the purification of the character of 
the coming generation !..**/.. ** Your ancestors used to pray through the 
Teda^Mantras thus — O Merciful May we become free from the 

fear of friends and enemies, of the heaven and the earth, of the manifest 

and the hidden and from all condition! AlS long your body, your 

mind and your soul do not attain an ideal state, so long the show, even 
of freedom, is harmful to you. Therefore, escape from this fatal tempta- 
tion, and apply yourselves to the bettering of your own and of the future 
generation's character ^ and then according to a noble Englishman (as he 
told me once)—^^ If yon will be able to produce men of ideal character, the 
English men will then have nothing to do with your country. They will of 
their own accord, give yon charge of your country^ and will take them- 
selves away.^^ 

Again in its issue of the 27th January 1906 under the heading. ^^To 
remain calm under disquiet is the true Arya spirit,'^ the JPrackarai, after, 
showing that the preaching work of the Arya Samaj at Benares was more 
successful than not only the Hindu Dharm Salka meetings but than the 
Congress sittings themselves, procceeds to give a warning to the Aryas: 
*^If yon also drift in the current In which even the Lidies and children of 
India are drifting at the present moment, I will be confirmed in my be- 
lief that yon have not understood the nobility of (the teachings of) Daya- 
nanda. ....... .We are all at this moment, utterly fallen ! We are destitute 

of the accomplishment of Dinne worship, and therefore we always think 
of davery and compromise and conspiracies. One says — ^ Come let ns 
ask our rights of the present Government.^ How nice ! Are you entitled 
to rights alone? Are yon even fit for acquiring rights” and so on. 

On this the vernacular Congress papers mised a hue and cry, 
and even some English organs of Congress politics threw open their 
columns to correepondeuts who directed veiled attacks on the editor of the 
Prachwrak, I was then compelled to expose, in some successive issues of 
my paper, a few defects in the organization and the working of the Indian 
National Congress, and in bringing that controversy to a close remarked 
in my mae of the 23rd of March 1906 : Every human society has to 
bear the fruits of the iarmas^ The sum total of the evil actions of the 

Indians has been accumulating since adong time,, My belief is strong 

that as long as t1«B number of men of character is not increased, and ^ey 
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any political rights. For this reason the retd well-wisher o£ iihAt OOiiiitiy 
should^ first realise their own weaknesses and should tiy to free their 
children from them/’ 

In the above articles I liad principally taken Lala Iiajpat Rax to 
task, for at that time I believed that his views in politics were those of 
an extremist. The agitation spread on, and the cry of boycott re- 
sounded throughout the province, when I again sounded a warning note 
in my issue of the 26th of October 190G. The heading of the article was 
— " Recognize your duties and responsibilities,^’ After taking a short 
survey of the doings cf other societies I wrote— I see with sorrow that, 
drifting on the waves of time, my Aryan brethren have forgotten the 
object with which Swami Dayananda laid the foundation of the Arya 
Samaj. Swami Dayananda recognized that the Indians had fallen from 
their high (ancient) ideal. He knew that while men who had imbibed 
very little light from the f^edas were unconsciously following the Vedic 
ideals on account of acting up to their prindples, the Indians were deprived 
of even this much of light : For this reason he pointed out the Vedic sun, 
especially to Indians and generally to the whole world. What is the con- 
dition now? Although some members of the Arya Samaj, with the help 
of tlie light of the Vedic sun, liave begun to sec things in their true light, 
yet, in spite of all, they are still more distant from the aim of life than 
those who have not obtained full light from the Vedic sun. This reason is 
plain. Such people try to move, however, little toward the Vedic ideals. 

Take the Dharma of KsAatriyas for example... On comparison it will be 

seen that while in England thousands of men could be found, each one 
of whom could take charge of the Government of a country and could 
manage it according to the principles of justice, in India out of all the 
Rajahs and the Maharajahs our eyes will light upon the Gaekwar or on 
some two or three more princes. And they too could not be considered out 
of the common run.” After this the editor complains of the attitude of 
the Anglo-Indian Press, which connected the Arya Samaj as a body with 
political movement, simply because Lala Lajpat Rai and a few particular 
friends of his were preaching extreme views in political matters, and pro- 
ceeds — An over-whelming majority of the Punjab Arya Samajists does 
not think it proper to have anything to do with the present political mat- 
ters, and this for the reason tlxat at ,,the ’'present moment we have more 
knowledge of things unaccompained by action. If the Government 
Edward VII, who is txying to reach the Vedic ideal, were to come to 
end, have the Indians the ability of carrying on the Govemm^t on 
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principles of impartialiiy and jnstaoe? In my opinion at this time, nor 

sensible Arya would wish the Oovemment of the British at an end, J^et^i^e 
the fearless prcaohing of otir Bharma and acting up to our principles is 
possible under this Government alone." - 

The above stands in no ne‘ed of comment. At a time when Lala 
Lajpat Bai's reputation stood high witn all communities in the Punjab, 
when -even those who appeared like mushrooms after hie 

deportation and indiscriminately rushed into print in the name of the great 
Hindu and Muhammadan nations in order to flourish their knowledge of 
the great w^conserted rebellion which was nipped in the bud by the 
memorable emp de main , — I say, when even your correspondent had not 
the courage to raise a finger against Lajpat Rai, when public opinion in 
the Punjab was ready to brand as a traitor to the nation (strange fatality 
that the nation in emhryo vanished like a meteor after Lajpat Bai’s depor- 
tation) the man who would dare <o criticize the hero of the hour, — it was 
an organ of the Arya Samaj which stood np to rebuke Lala Lajpat Rai 
for his sv^posed intemperanee in speeches and political actions. But when 
the editor of that very newspaper learnt afterwards from Mr. Qokhalc that 
Lajpat Rai was a moclci-ata in hi-* political aims and aspirations, and was 
further convinced that the said Lala was innocent even , of the idea of 
rebellion, he unhesitatingly gave expression to his opini-m even at the 
risk of offending those whom he would never like to offend. Your 
correspondent, if he is really an Indian must know that 1 had serious dif-- 
ferences on religious, doctrinal points with the small section of the Arya 
Samaj to which Lala Lajpat Rai belonged. Uj) till November 1906 he 
had been violently attacking the system in force in the Gurukula Academy, 
which is considered to be my pet institution. It cannot, therefore, be on 
light grounds that I have stood np for the man, when he had, in your 
words, simply become non-eit. Sir, it was a sense of justice which im- 
pelled me and other Arya friends of mine to give a fearless expression of 
their opinions as regards the innocence of Imjpat Rai. The act might be 
considered injudicious at the present moment, and inexpedient for the sake 
of the Arya Samaj, but my religion has not taught me to sacrifice dutp at 
the altar of expediency. 

I have done with your correspondent. It is not for me to east a 
doubt over his motives. The Great Searcher of hearts alone knows with 
what motives he came forward with Us '‘calm and measured indictment ” 
against the Aiya Samaj. I do not ev^n ask his name now, and am con- 
tent to leave him^to his God and his conscience. But one thing I have toj 
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add* Siri it is an awfal responsibility which those people undertake wha 
try to set the Government against the Arya Samaj. A society which is try* 
ing its level best to uproot some of the evils which are eating into the vitals 
of the Indian society deserves better treatment at their bands* Is it a 
question of uprooting the evils of intemperance^ of impurity, child-mar- 
riage, of polygamy, of gambling, and a host of other vices, — why, it is 
the Arya Samajist whom you find in the foremost rank of workers in the 
field. Think of the thousands of homes which the Arya Samaj has saved 
from utter, ruin by reforming the heads of those famalies! Think of hun- 
dreds of fond parents who are blessing the Arya Sanlaj for founding the 
Gurukula institution where 186 BrahnicliarU (students) are, at this mo- 
ment, being educated, away from the temptation of big towns and accord- 
ing to the strict discipline advocated by the sages of all climes and ages \ 
think of their united heart-rendig sighs if the movement of the Arya 
Samaj were to be crushed by the strong arm of the Government. The 
Government, with all right minded persons deplore the want of true dis- 
cipline in the public schools and colleges of India. It appears difficult to 
keep the youth of the conn t ry within proper disciplinary bounds. But 
what Government has, so far, failed to accomplish, the Aiya Samaj appears 
to be in a fair way of accomplisliiag. Eminent educaiicnists, like the 
Revd. Dr. Ewing, and pious missionaries of the stamp of Dr. Pennell, 
on their visits to the Gurukula have acknowledged the superiority of the ' 
discipline maintained in that academy over the Government institutions. 
The Arya Samaj is thus doing Government’s work, because Good Govern- 
ment is impossible unless the subjects are men of stror ^ moral chai-acter. 

One word more and I lAve done. In your note of the 20th instant 
you say that the attitude of the Arya Samaj is of no moment to the 
Government^'’ — (the words were ^^of no great moment Ed... Cu'// 
'Military Gazdiei) — While thanking you most sincerely for giving the 
Arya Samaj a patient and considerate hearing, through Professor Gokal 
Chandra and myself, excuss me, if I dare to differ from you in this particu- 
lar assertion of yours. I admit that the friendly or hostile attitude of a 
lakh out of a thirty crores of its subjects is of no moment to the British 
Government, but when it comes to a question of moving its strong arm, 
the innocence or guilt of even a single individual is of great moment for 
the stability of a civilized Government. 

And now allow me to conclude with a warning to the Government . 
and its officials. The representatives (real and self-styled botV of all thet 
communities inhabiting this vast countiy have a free access to you* Bo 
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not for a moment think that these men of worldlj rank and wealth repre» 
sent the real Aiya Samaj who^ on the slightest official frown, are ready to 
disown all connection with the work of that body. These ostensible lea- 
ders are the mere ornaments of the Samaj. The pnlse of. the Aiya Samaj 
is not in their hands and they have no idea of its real aspiration. The 
poise of the Arya Samaj proper is in the hands of men who do not profess 
to be its leaders, bat are content to De its humble servants. Let the Gov- 
ermneiit its officials encourage such men to approach them and to 
inform them of the real aims and objects of the society of which they are 
the faithfi^j servants. You might ask me why such men (if there are any) 
have up still now kept themselves studiously away from the Government 
officials why do they not, of themselves, come forward? Do you think, 
«ir, that men of deep religious convictions, men who have bid adieu to 
wealth, position and worldly comfort for the sake of their Bharma, whose 
chief aim in life is to restore the prestine purity of the Vedas for whom 
the Vedic church takes the place of father, mother, family, brotherhood, 
and even country, do you think. Sir, that such men, living the life of self- 
viiuposed poverty, would care to take the risk of entering into competition 
with flatterers and sycophants. They ought to be encouraged if the Gov- 
ernment, like a true parent, wants to keep itself in touch with its law- 
abiding, loving subjects. 

My self-imposed task is finished. If in defending my beloved Church 
from false accusation, I have been uncouciously led into offending the reli 
gions susceptibilities of any society, I sincerely regret it. The ambition 
of the Vedic church being to bring the nations of the earth in one univer- 
sal fold of common humanity, it is not for its ijptaries to invoice the arm 
of flesh for putting down mischievous religious doctrines. That peace and 
love might reign in this blessed land of our birth is my earnest prayer ! 


(C) 


A letter from Professor GoJcvl Chand, M.A, of the D.A, T. College to the 
C. ^ M, Gazette in reply to the same.) 

Sib, — I was extremely sorry to read in your issue of the 16 th, a 
letter on the above subject, from the pen of " An Indian," " An Indian " 
must be an honourable countrymen of mine in your eyes. But the mis- 
chievous character of bis letter and the concern shown (like yourself) by 

many that an answer is imperatively demanded, make it necessary lor me 

I . ' . ■ 
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to encroach npon jonr valuable space to exhibit An Indian in his 
true colours. And if I grow rather lengthy in the attempt, I hope to be 
excused on the ground that the responsibility lies with your correspondent 
who has made so many irresponsible and mischievous stfatements without 
giving them sufficient thought. 

In the very begining of his letter, your correspondent, while trying 
to lower the Arya Samaj in public estimation by accusing that body of a 
change of policy occassioned by the deportation of Lala Lajpat Bai makes 
the tollowing insinuations against the Arya Samaj : — 

(1) That “ They (the members of the Arya Samaj) favoured, or 
allowed it to be believed that they favoured the gospel of e*x-communica-' 
tion of outsiders (called foreigners, usurpers, and strangers) in Mother- 
Bharat,’’ 

(2) That their principle work was to criticise rightly or wrongly 
on every occasion the conduct of the Government and its officials.” 

(3) That they had been long in servitude and had won all this 
prominence from the present Government and its officials. 

(4) That they denounced or (coutenanced others who denounced) 
every loyal and law-abiding class of British Indian subjects as mendicants 
flatterers, etc. 

(5) that they have begun, to make profesfclons which are contrary 
to their principles. 

As regards these allegations, I venture to say, Sir, that none of them 
has a foundation in fact. The Arya Samaj has never preached the gospel 
of ex-communicatipn of the foreigners. It has been greatfully conscious 
of the blessings of security of life and pioperty and religions neutrality 
which it enjoys under Faa: Britannica. The Arya Samaj has been, and 
to a great extent even now is, a militant church, and its creticism of other 
religions systems has been most uncompromising. If Muhammadan fanac- 
ticism can plunge its dagger into the bowels of one of their most popular 
preachers under the all-protecting rule of the British Government the 
Aryas must indeed be fools to wish for the withdrawal of British protec- 
tion, to be left to the tender mercies of a people whose Prophet called the * 
sword the greatest argument and extolled it as the key to the gates of ^ 
Heaven. Long before the present situation was even dreamt of by liny ^ 
body, the Aryan temples resounded withi^the loyal song of one 
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f<Mremost faymn>'writen of the Arya Samsj who Says — “Under thy jasi 
Oorernment, the lion and the lamb drink at one plaoe. May thy mle. 
Mother Tietoria, extend from Bast to West !*’ 

The second insinuation of your oorrespondent would make the 
reader believe that the Aryas are all professional critics of the Govern^ 
ment. I challenge him to refer to a single speech delivered in any 
gathering of the Aryas, wherein they criticised any the most stringent 
measure the Government. Arya Sam sj as a body has absolutely nothing to 
do with any criticisms of Government measures, and 1 assure yon, Sir, 
that during the fifteen years or so 1 have been in touch with the Arya Samaj 
I have not heard a single speech condemning or criticising the Govern- 
ment or its officials. The members of the Arya Samaj like the members 
of the loyalist religion in India are at liberty to join any public movement 
and if some members of the Samaj take part in politics and even occupy 
prominent positions in political organisations, it is not because they are 
Aryas, but because they are Indians and like their brethren of Islam and 
other denominations happen to possess soma public spirit and take interest 
in political affairs. Their prominence must be due to their superiority in 
education and culture and puplic spirit, which qualities too are not the 
necessary results of their being Aryas. For Babu Snrendra Nath is- a 
Hindu, Mr. Gokhale somewhat of a Brahman, Dadabhai Naroji and 
Mehta are Parsees, Mr. Tyabji and Mr.Sayani were Muhammadans. 

I have not been able to understand fully what your correspondent 
means by the third alligation. The Aryas under the British role were no 
more in servitude than other Indians, and if they have advanced under the 
British it is because they possessed merit, and that Government, which is 
no respector of persons, knows how to appreciate merit. The Aiyas, 
though they regard ingratitude as the worst of silts, have always been 
for fair field and no favour, and have never sent deputations and memo- 
rials for special concessions as some other communities have done. If 
your oorrespondent means that the Aryas, that is the Hindus, were in 
servitude under Muhammadan rule, he should bear in mind that the 
Hindus had shaken it off long before they came in contact with the Eng^ 
lish and passed under the English as members of a ruling race who en- 
joyed honours and privileges higher than those which -have excited the 
jMlousy of your correspondent. 

j *1 

As regards the fourth allegation, 1 have to submit that the Arya 
Samaj has never gone out of its way to condemn tiie “loyalista’' as a set 
ef syoophanti ^d mendicants. The A^i work (tnongh to do to 
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«pare no time to poke their noses Into other peoples’ adBSsirt or pat thdr 
fingers in others’ pie, if any one sncceed in winning tiie pie by a show of 
loyalty. If, however, the policy of independence and seif.help followod 
by the Samaj in not praying for,any Government aid in their ednoational 
work be interpreted as a tacit condemnation of the 'so-callep loyalists, tho 
Arya Samaj cannot help. The Arya Samaj is itself a loyal body and its 
members are so law-abiding that not a hair of a Muhammadan head was 
injured although Pandit Lekh Bam was assassinated in cold blood by a 
Muhmmadan. 1 wonder. Sir, how your correspondent has the impudence 
to insinuate that the Aryas are disloyal and law-breakers, when all the 
jails in India cannot produce a dozen Arya convicts for thousands belong- 
ing to other communities. 

As regards the last allegation of making professions contrary to their 
principles 1 think the absurdity of it must be apparent from what I have 
already said about the policy of the Arya Samaj. The Arya Samaj has 
got ten principles which are widely published and known to every Indian, 
and I challenge your correspondent to refer to a single principle which 
encourages or even insinuates an excommunication of foreigners or tends 
to produce feelings of disloyalty in the minds of the Arya Samajists. No- 
thing but rancour could, therefore, have led your correspondent to remark 
that “the new professions of the Arya Samajists are not consistent with 
their old principles.” 1 assure him that the professions of the Aryas are 
what their principles are and if I have read them aright, they would stick to 
them even if their leaders were to be blown from thj mouths of guns or 
put to the sword. Their ancestors sealed their faith with their life blood 
and they are not going to play the renegade for all that “ An Indian” 
may insinuate against them. 

But 1 must hasten on. Sir as yon must be impatient to hear what 
I have to say about the quotations which your correspondent ha? placed 
before your readers, with all the gravity that he could assume a8 if he had 
discovered another Bye-house and Gun-powder plot, which if left undis- 
covered, would have blown away all biti the Aryas into the Arabian Sea. 
He does not know or has forgot that (the Satat/aHh Parkash which he 
believes or wants others to believe is the:, fount or source of sedition, is no 
other than the book which was presented by the Arya Samaj deputation 
to His Honour Sir Denzil Ibbetison and wluoh His Honour was eama sti y 
requested to read I It is for your correspondent to assure himself if tb#^ 
Aryas did not delete the passages quoted by him from the copy present ; 
to His Honour! 
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I have already pointed ont the groundlessness of the charges brought 
by your correspondent against the Arya Samaj. I shall further try to show, 
that his letter bears throughout the marks deliberate misrepresentation 
or a deplorable ignorance of the . real position of the Arya Samaj. In the 
first place I accuse your correspondent of a deliberate misrepresenUtion 
in as much as ho has tried to make readers believe that the passages 
he has quoted are from “those parts of their 'scriptures which bear essen- 
tially U]p 9 n the feelings of Arya Samajists in general towards outsiders 
and foreigners in India.” Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
truth is that the chapter in which these passages occur makes absolutely no 
mention of foreigners or outsiders. The chapter discusses those higher 
principles of justice and righteousness and diplomacy on which all Govern- 
ments, worth the name, are founded. It will be admitted as a significant 
fact that the passages quoted and misquoted by your correspondent are 
tota.lIy wanting in any reference to the English or any particular ruling 
class or any foreigners, outsiders or strangers. Secondly, your correspon- 
dent has not been quite lionest in the quotation of the passages he has 
given. He seems to have deliberately acted upon the principle of s^ippm- 
sto vert and suggesiio falsi. 

The first passage as quoted by him is quite misleading, as he 
has left out many important words of the sentence. He tries to in- 
sinuate that the Aryas want Kshatrias to rule over India, although the 
sentence as it stands has no reference to any particular country or any 
of the particular classes now found in India. The real sentence runs 
thus : — 


“ Let a Kashatria whose knowledge, cnltnre, piety are as perfect 
as those of a Brahman govern the country with perfect justice.” 

It shonld be remembered that the Veda divide the whole 
human race into four classes, viz,, Brahmans, the priest class ; 
KsTiatrgas, e, ruling class ; Vaisliyas, i, e,^ the mercantile and artisan 
class ; and Sudras, i, e,, the menial class, consisting of those who are 
by their physical and mental capacity unfit to rank with any of the 
three upper classes (Rig Veda X 90. 12.) The word used for Kshatrya 
in this verse of the Rig Veda is Eajanya or the Raja class. The first 
passage quoted by your correspondent, then simply moans “ Let a Raja 
or a ruler possessing the kn(ywledge, culture and piety of a Brahman, 
i, e., priest, govern the country with perfect justice.” Now I do not 
understand if tla^re is any seditionln ik Alfred was a king combining 
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in all tliefie virtues, and he is still held np aa th^ idml ot kin^ 

ehip for the rulers of the world* Does An Indian ’’ mean that an 
ignorant brute like Nadir Shah or a profligate debauchee like Wajid 
Ali Shah be put in charge of the lives and property and honour of hia 
aubjecta ? Or does he mean by omitting to quote the words with 
perfect justice ” that an Aurrangzeb should be placed on the throne of 
every kingdom ? 

An Indian ” has again played a trick in misquoting the third 
passage with the object of showing that the Aryas want the reins of the 
Government to be held by those who are well-versed in Vedas and 
Shastras, i, Hindus or the Aryas themselves. He should however, 
remember that the Vedas and Shastras are not the sole property of the 
Hindus or the Aryas. They are meant for all mankind and the author 
of the passage, t, e,^ Manu, b^ing a sacred law-giver enjoins upon all the 
study of these sacred books of wisdom. The Vedas and Shastras again, 
also, stand for education and learning. But taking it for granted that 
they stand for the Hindu scriptures, a knowrledgo of them alone is not a 
sufficient qualification for taking part in the administration of a country 
and if “ An Indian ” had been a little more honest, he would not have 
omitted what is by far the most important part of the sentence which he 
has quoted only imperfectly. The real sentence runs thus : — 

The four chief offices should be held only by those who are well 
versed in Vedas and Shastras, conversant icith all the science and 
philosophies^ devout^ xoho have perfect cor^rol over their desires 
and passions and possess noble character. 

This sentence must damp the rising spirit of an Arya rather than 
•encourage him in sedition. It presents a strong justification for the 
British rule over India, for no Arya can^bo s^ch a fool as to deny the 
superiorty of the British over the Indians in the knowledge of sciences 
and the possession of a superior character, 

I have given you, Sir, some specimens of your correspondent ‘^An 
Indian’s ” sincerity and integrity, and I hope your readers will be able 
to judge for themselves what weight the remarks of ‘‘ An Indian can 
carry with those who have any regard for truth and justice. 

And yet, sgain, your correspondent is guilty of a fourth misre- 
presentation. What would you. Sir, think of a contemporary who should 
^uote as your opinion a passage which you had quoted from a paper lil^ 
Bands Matram or Amrita Bazar Matrika or even the Fhmsf ^ 
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JEiis^hium ? SxaoiSy cdsdlar is osse of yotir oorrespondent ytho lias 
Med to pass oa tbese passages as qaotations {torn Satgarth Praka$ha, 
The fact is that Satjfarth Prakath has- itself borrowed these passages 
from Mans and the fact that yonr oerrespondent did not see the^ references 
to Mann which the learned translator of Satyat th Prakasha has given 
prominently on the margin, spe»>«.yolnme8 in favour, I should say, 
of yonr correspondent’s honesty and ability. None of the passages quoted 
is Svpami Dayanand’s own : — 

- The Ist is taken from Mann Yll, 2. 

The Snd is quoted from the Yajur Yedi IX, 40. 

The 3rd is quoted from Mann XII, 100. 

The 4th and 5th are quoted from Mann XIT, 111-113. 

The 6th is quoted from Manu XII, 115. 

The 7th is quoted from Manu YII, 106. 

The 8th is quoted from Mann YII, 105. 

The 9th is quoted from Manu YII, 195. 

The lOth is quoted from Manu II, 11. 

1 shall, farther on, try to show that there is nothing objectionable 
in the passages, but supposing for the sake of argument that they are 
full of rank sedition and disaffection, why should the Aryas be taken 
to task for what Manu says ? Manu is revered as the holiest law giver 
by all the Hindus, and if there is any sedition in Manu all the 
twenty or twenty-two crores of Hindus are responsible for it, and 
not only they but all those European Orientalists and European 
printers and publishers who have contributed anything towards the 
popularity of the book. So is the case with the Vedat. The Vltdof 
are believed to be the word of Qod by all Hindus, and if there is 
anything in the Vedas offending, An in^an’s ” sense of toyality, 
all Hindoos should be prosecuted under Section 124A, Indian Penal 
Code, and the aames of Professor Max Muller and his publishers should 
also be hauled up under 101 I. P. C, for abetting the dissemination of 
se(Htion in India I , 

It is however a matter of consolation that Mann’s teachings as 
quoted by An Indian ” are not calonlated to stir up sedition among 
his followers. The rules he hat laid dorm are meant for the guidance 
of the whole world and there was a time when his laws were followed 
in a consideralile. part of the world outside India. He was a Hindu 
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knoirladge of the VeiM and ShaHnu in the ^oniifiiMtloiil ItldiMIJ 
fyt a raler oi men. Besides this Mann foofisbed at a tune O^St 
present rnlere were yet roaming in Nature’s garb in the forests and 
marshes of Great Britain and Germany, or fishing with their primiiire 
instruments on the coasts of Denmark or Ireland. Mann was the 
national law-giver and did not know that in the early part of the Twentiet^i 
Ceutnry some three thonsand years after his time, riots would take 
place in the land of five waters and “An Indian would come forward 
to question his view 1 He legislated for the Hindus and, though happily 
there is nothing enimical against the foreigners in his teachings, the 
present Government could not prosecute the Hindus, even if Maun 

had laid down that a foreigner’s head should be cut off as soon he sets 
his foot on the sacred soil of India. 

The passages however which “An Indian” has quoted have 
absolutely nothing objectionable in them and I wonder how they could 
fin d a place even in the Civil and Military Gazette. 

The first 1 have already explained. 

As regards the second, it is, as the Hindus believe, an injunction 
from God to holy men (your correspondent, Sir, has again omitted 
these words) to proclaim him King who is yW, impartial^ well educated 
cultured and friend o/aZI.” Does your correspondent mean that a nation 
should proclaim A/tn King who is wnyust, partial.^ uncultured 

and enemy of all ? With such a King at its head the nation can never 
advance. The Fi?da^ are meant for all nations, and this injunction is 
given to all nations. If “An Indian” is looking to the hills of 
Afghanistan or the deserts of Arabia for one to rule over him he may 
certainly find fault with what the Vedas say, for the Vedic test of 
kingship will never apply to one from those parts of the world. 

I have, again, no fault to find with the third passage which 1, 
have quoted as it really stands in the book. 

As regards the fourth passage, I may remind your correspondent 
that it speaks of an institution which existed in the past. And when 
it did exist it was a living force like the Privy Council or even the 
Farliamenrt of to-day, and adherence to its decrees was made 
pulsory by law. It does not mean, as your correspondent would insinuate 
that if ten Aryas sit together and pass a seditious resolution, all Ar^ 
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are enjoined by Swami Dayananda to stick to it. The passage is not 
Bayananda^s own and the assembly of ten men does not refer to an 
assembly consisting of any Toms and Jacks belonging to the Aiya 
Samaj. 

The same consideration applies to the fifth passage. 

The sixth passsage is so innoceht and true that one cannot help 
langhmp at the audacity which led “An Indian’’ to quote -it as 
a seditions teaching. Does not he mean that the English Government 
consists of ignorant fools? Otherwise how could it be seditious to say 
“ Let no tnan abide by the laws laid down by men who are altogether 
ignorant ? ” But perhaps your correspondent smells sedition in the word 
Vedeu used in this sentence. He should however, remember that the 
Hindus regard the Vedas as the Word of God and consequently the 
source of all true knowledge. It is natural therefore that Hindu law-givers 
should consider a knowledge of the Vedas as essential for perfection in 
every walk of life. The Arya Samaj has no fault to find with this view 
of the ancient Riskis. But this does not mean that they want to displace 
the present Government by any Government of their own. As they are 
situated at present they feel that they are infinitely less qualified for the 
duties of Government than their present rulers : a knowledge of the Vcda$ 
alone being no sufficient qualification for taking the Government of a coim- 
try in one’s band, as I have already discussed at greater length. Even as 
regards a knowledge of the Vedas they must indeed be blind if they do not 
see that they cannot produce one Vedic scholar for ten that Europe can pro- 
duce. And if a knowledge of the Vedas alone were sufficient qualification 
for Government, they must yet wait forsome centuries even to acquire this 
qualification. The Arya Samaj does not, cannot, regard the British Gov- 
ernment as consisting of fools, and can, therefore raise no objection against 
its laws on this ground. Your loyal correspondent does not possess the 
sense to understand that it is libellous aud seditious to smell sedition in this 
passage. 

The 7th, 8th and 9th passages are not addressed by Swami Daya- 
nanda to the Arya Samajists, as “ An Indian ” would insinuate, but they 
are meant for kings, and kings follow this advice in all the affairs of their 
Government during p^e and war. 

The last (Manu 11, 11) in order to be properly understood should be 
read along with Manu 11, 12 in i|Moh the ecclesiastical law-giver lays 
down the criteri^of true religion m: truth as follows The Vedas^ the 
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Smrifdsj the practice of ncn^ good and irne^ in confbmiity v^iih ih^ Vedas-^ 
the word of God and the Satisfaction of one^s mn Soul^ tli<' c undoikbtelly' 
the four criteria of true religion which enable one to distinguish bet- 
ween right and wrong A religious teacher as^^igning a high position to 
the Vedas could not tolerate the enemies o£ Vedas at a time whoa Church 
and ^tate were one and Hinduism was the State religion. Not long ago 
the injtinctions of Mann, with the Bible in place of the were carried 

out in England, and many a Dissenter and Non-Conformist, had to see 
foreign shores. It was only the other day swearing on the Bible as a qualifi- 
cation for Government seivioe was discontinued in England. And I may 
note here that history provides no instance of these Injunctions of 
Mannas having been ever carried out in practice in India. Hindus have 
been tolerating the existence of professedly atheistic sects like those of the 
chanvaks and are even now living on the most friendly terms wuth Jains 
and Buddhists, neither of whom believe in the" Vedas, in parts of the coun- 
try where the power of death and deportation is possessed by those who de- 
voutly believe the Vedas to be the word of God. 

It may be asked, however, why Swami Dayananda, being purely reli- 
gious reformer, introduced these passages into his religioii'=3 work. I may 
state here that Swami Dayananda was a believer in the religion 

which stands distinguished from other religions in one most important 
point, that it is a system of training rather than a cren el or faith as 
other religions are, consequently the course of training is different for differ- 
ent classes of humanity. The Brahman has to do some duties which are 
special to his class. So has the Kshatriya some duties over and above 
those common to all classes, which are special to his class. It is for this 
reason that Mann has devoted some chapters to the discussion of general 
duties, some chapters to the discussion of Brahmanical dutiOs and some 
more particultirly, to the discussion of a Kshatrya\ duties. Swami Daya- 
nanda has followed Manu and has devoted one whole chapter of his hook 
to the enumeration of a KsAatrya or ruleris duties, because he meant his 
book to be read not only by the clerks in the Examinees office or the Bra- 
hman boys in the Pathskala but also Bajas and Maharajas of his country. 
And not even only by them but also by everyone and anyone who may 
desire to be enlightened by the Vedic religion, and though not bearing the 
name Kshairya may by his qualifications, profession and character be a 
KsAatrya in deed, whether an Englishn^n, Jap or American who has any 
hand in the administration of his country. Besides this Swami Dayanan^t 
believed that justice and truth and righteousness arO after all the 
mental principles of all good governments, and as a preacher of righteo^alt 
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«0BB he thought it his dutj to inslaraot the raling dass in the principles of 
jnstice and truth. He bdieved with Mann (VII, 44) that "one who cannot 
control his senses and passions, cannot properly control his subjects.'' He 
therefore thought it necessary to note what Manu has to say on the duties 
of rulers and the partiotdar austerities that they ought to perform in order 
to qtudify themselves as rulers 

- I sun afraid I have alredy taken too much of your valuable space, 
and.^nij^t not dwell long upon what your correspondent has said about the 
designs of Lala Lajpat Rai. IaIa Lajpat Rai was certainly a prominent 
leader of the Arya Samaj, as well as one of the prominent political leaders 
of his country, but hie political views had nothing to do with the Arya 
Samaj, nor his Samajic views anything to do with his political principles. 
Nor was there an 3 rthing in his political principles which could have marked 
him out for a special punishment. A lion he certainly was inasmnch as he 
always spoke the truth, and spoke it boldly and did what he thought his 
drdy without calculating consequences and minding opposition. His friends 
are not trying to make him out a hare but they are simply trying to show 
thid; he was not the monster his enemies have represented him to be, pos- 
sessed of supernatural powers and commanding invisible armies, ready to 
storm forts and surprise towns. 

In the end your correspondent appeals to the Aryas to abandon 
Dayananda's path as it has turned out to be the path of destruction. I may 
assure him that the Aryas are not so green as to ' require " An Indian’s ” 
advice which they can safely ignore with contempt. 

He has further attempted to poison the mind of the authorities 
against the schools and colleges of the Aryas where he thinks " the school 
boy mind of successive academic generations is being poisoned by teaohiiiga 
of the sort " he has quoted. I abstain from making any eomoumts on 
these remarks for 1 know the Government to be too wise and just to be 
oarried away by the insinuations of mischief-makers of " An Indian's ” 
type. I presume your correspondent is a follower of the Prophet, for I 
can never expect that a Hindu could have played the role of a traitor and 
taken this suicidal step in condemning his owq law-givers of Mann's 
position. On the strength of this presumptien I put him a question 
whether the passages he has quoted from Satyarth Pralmh are really more 
poisonous than the prayer given below which, according to Lane, quoted 
J. J. Pool in his Studiet in Muiammadanitm, every Muhammadan child is 
required to repeat, perhaps five timef a day. The prayer as ttuulated 1^ 
Lane is as bdow 
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O Ood^ destroy the infidels and polytheists thine enemies^ the enemies 
of Islam* O God| make their offspring orphans, defile their abodes, oause 
their feet to slip and give them and their families and their possessions 
and their race and their wealth and their land as booty to the Moslem/^ 

And it must be remembered/^ says Pool, " that in the eye of 
Muhammadans all are infidels who are not of the true faith, that is Islam/* 
What an awful prayer,*^ adds the same author, to put into the mouths 
of boys and girls Little wonder," he continues, that the rising gene- 
ration, like all preceding generations in Islam, regards the world with eyes 
of anger and hate/* And little wonder, say I that Lekh Rem is murdtered 
in broad daylight and Englishmen and even harmless English women are 
murderously assaulted not only on the hills of the Frontier but in the most 
crowded street of Anarkali in Lahore ! Truly has the Prophet of Arabia 
said that Paradise lies under the shadow of swords/* 
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(A) 

AETA SAHAJ AND POLITICS. 


Substance of a lecture. 

DELIVEBB J BY 

THE AUTHOR 

. 0/1 the occasto/i of the j/st Ainiive/'sary of the Lahore 
Arya Sa//iaj, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The subject on which 1 have been asked to address you this night is 
one which is fraught with deep and momentous issues. It is not without a 
sense of diffidence that 1 ai>proach it. It was suggested to mo that 1 might 
have done well to write out the speech for there \yas every proliability of its 
being misreported or presented to the officials in a garbled and mutilated 
form. It does not, however, behove me to entertain dark and unworthy 
suspicions. And, after all, why should an Arya Samaj preacher bo afraid 
of reporters, syies and informers. All that the Samaj does is open and 
above board. Its propaganda is carried on in broad dvay light. It has no 
oircle of the “ initiated”, as distinguished from ‘Hhe uninitiated,” no inner 
circle as distinguished from the outer circle. It holds no secret conclaves, 
no gatherings in the dark. Whatever it does is open to the public gaze. Ifc 
is, therefore, without a feelings of trepidation and vlrith confidence born 
of a consciousness of the righteousness of the cause to which all of us are 
wedded that I stand upon this platform to expound the positron of the 
Arya Samaj with regard to current politics. The lecture, though delive- 
red to you only on account of spatial and temporal limitations, to which 
a human-being is necessarily subject, is intended for a wider audience. 
I earnestly desire that what I say this night may reach every corner of 
India and England — that Lnrd Minto and John Morley and even onr 
Gracious Empeijpr may learn from authentic sources the views expressed 
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in it* What I desire most of all is to lay my humble appeal at the foofe^ 
stool of the Most High whose august Throne commands the devoted alle^ 
giauce of all crowned heads. 

THE SCOPE OF THE SUBJECT. 

I need not tell you w^hat is meant by the term “ Arya Samaj”! It 
would be insulting your intelligence to attempt that. The Arya Samaj 
is passing through a terrible crisis. Many of you have suffered and suft* 
ored valiantly for your holy church. Your sufferings have still more 
sanctitied the holy cause. People do not suffer for what they know noth- 
ing about. Persecution i^ borne [only for the sake of causes held dearer 
than life and temporal advantage. The term “politics"’ also is pretty well 
familiar to you. You need not bother yourself with nice distinctions ap- 
pertaining to political philosophy. The occasion does not lend itself to 
delectical subtleties, in one word whatever concerns the admin istratiorf 
and the relation betw^een a state and the people, forms parts of politics. 
Political science deals wdfch everything relating to the working of the ad- 
ministrative machinery, with laws, customs and institutions likely to affect 
the weal of people not as individuals but as (dtizens. But the word politics 
is used in a very restricted sense in this country. A political society is a 
society whose sole object is the unfriendly and hostile criticism of Govern- 
ment measures. Toe body of men actually carrying on the administration 
is not designated political. Those who \vield the entire power are sup- 
posed to have nothing to *do wdth politics. In this restricted acceptation 
of the term there are three political parties in India -the moderates, the 
extremists and the terrorists. I need not describe the aims and objects 
of the parties. They are pretty well-known to you.^ It is my object to 
prove that the Arya Samaj, as a body, has nothing whatever to do with 
any of these three parties, that it does not long for temporal power and care 
for “loaves and fishes” and that in some respects its interests are deci- 
dedly opposed to the interests of India’s politicians. 


WHY IS THE ARYA SAMAJ UNDER A CLOUD, 

The question may pertinently be asked “ what are the special causes 
that have necessitated a vindication of the position of the Arya Samaj ? 
Lectures on this subject are not delivered in the Christian church, in iihe 
Brahmo Samaj, in the Jain Mandir, in the Buddhist Pagoda or in the 
Moslem Mosque. An impartial observe of the current of public life 
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tibiis country will be naturally surprised to see that a society whose aims 
and objects are purely religious and social is driven by official persecutimi 
to travel beyond its legitimate domain and its speakers instead of minis- 
tering to the spiritual needs of the congregation have to recite plaintive 
and mournful tales. It is indeed an anomaly in the public life of India 
but an anomaly for which the Sa’*^<n is by no means, responsible. If the 
cause of spiritual advancement and social reform suffers by the forced diver- 
sion of the energies of Arya Samajists from more healthy channels some 
shert-sigtited Government officials will be held blameworthy at the bar of 
history and before the majestic tribunal of the conscience of the civilised 
world. It seems to me that some Government officials have been infected 
with the virus of irrational anti-Aryan prejudice and have notbeen able to 
Vise above their environments. The whole atmosphere of religious contro- 
versy is tainted. The Arya Samaj is a powerful organisation. Its denun- 

^ation of evil and time-honoured superstitions has roused the foices of 
pig-headed conservatism and religious bigotry which are now arrayed 

against it. The walls of Jericho have been battered by the ram and the 
besieged are rending the welkin with piteous and plaintive criss and 
filling the air with execrations and maledictions directed against the in- 
vaders. With an audacity born of absolute despair the modern incarna- 
tions of ancient Scribes and Pharisees whose cant and hypocrisy have 
been fearlessly exposed by the Arya Samaj and stripped of their theologi- 
cal vesture are pronouncing its doom in loud and menacing tones. They 
are pouring down a roaring cataract of transcendental nonsense and hope 
to sweep away the edifice built by the Arya Samaj. It appears that some 
Government officials who see with the eyes of others and do not possess 
the light of nature which enables men to perceive by intuition things in 

their right proportions have thought fit to ride on the crest of this wave 
of thought. How else can the anomalous attitude of the Government 

towards the Arya Samaj be explained ? It is said that the Arya Samaj 
is under a cloud because Lajpat Rai is a prominent member of the Samaj. 
This is indeed a strange argument. In the first place much has been 
alleged but nothing proved against him. He has boldly challenged his 
accusers to produce the charges against him. The gauntlet has been 
thrown but the highest Government official up to the Secretary of State 
is afraid to take it. Again look at Lajpat Rai 1 How noble he ts I 
How worthy of a true Arya he has proved himself I He has been unjustly 
treated^— spirited away mysteriously under a regulation which is as myste«^ 
rious in its working as the cabalistic charm ; but still he harbours no ill 
will against the rulers of the land and is willing to co-operate with them 
in aU benefio6n| works* Again even if ire grant, fcnr the^sake of argu* 
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mmi that Lajpat Eai is an ardh'seditionist is that a ralid reason for branit* 
ing the whole organisation as a dangerous politieal movement ? IKpn 
dhandar has uttered many voilent sentiments. He was a former minister 
•of the Brahmo Samaj and is still a member of that body. Yet the 
Brahmo Sanlaj is not regarded a political movement. Satyendro Nath 
Bose — murderer — ^was a Brahmo. Before his execution Pradhana** 
diarya Shiv Nath Shastry was permitted to visit him in gaol and to 
administer to him what spiritnal comfort he could. Yet the Brahmo Samaj 
is not stigmatized as a revolutionary movement aiming at the overthrow of 
the present government. It may be noted that the privilege which was 
granted to Satyendra, a person covicted of murder, was denied to Pindi 
Dass who was in Jail for the offence of sedition. A Christian Missionary 
is at liberty to visit a Jail and supply the religious needs of his co-religionist 
convicted of felonies, larcenies and rebellion but a missionary of the Alya 
Samaj is to be regarded a seditionist if he thinks of doing that. 


THE ARYA SAMAJ AND THE KING’S MESSAGE.' 

But it may be objected that Arya Samajists are raising a hue and cry 
over nothing. The Govornment is pledged to a policy cf religious neut- 
rality. Some Government officials have, doubtless, declared that they have 
never pronounced the Arya Samaj to be anything but a religious society, 
that they are not so obtuse as to father upon a society in its collective 
capacity what is alleged against its individual members. But deeds are 
more eloquent than words and I will show presently that some Government 
officials think it a sacred duty to persecute Aryas for the simple reason that 
they are Aryas. Our Gracious Emperor, following in the footsteps of our 
late-lamented queen ~ mother whose holy memory is held in affectionate 
rememberanee by India's toiling millions, has just issued a mesmge 
breathing forth hindly and generous sentiments. In that gracious message 
our sovereign, who being thousands of miles away is ignorant of the actual 
state of affairs iu this country, says with pride that none of his subjects 
has ever been " molested or disquieted " on account of his religious belkfs. 
I wish lill the Government officials here could say with a clear conscience 
that they have not infamously betrayed the implicit trust reposed in them 
by their and our Royal Master. I say hy beat of drum and I wish enr 
gracious sovereign would come to know of it that a section of HisMajes^a 
law-abidiog and loyal subjects are oppressed and treated with injnstieQ 
for no better reason than this that they belong to ti partioular . ohlirdb^ 
Now 1 proceed to cite some specific instinoes* 
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THE CASE OF GULAB CHAND. 

Gulab Clmnd was a clerk in a Sikh Regiment. He was honest and 
did his work faithfully, assiduously and conscienllously. He is, however, 
fearless in tnainfalping and defending his position when occasion demands 
it. His superior oflicors at first always commended this trait in his character. 
But what was fo’*merly a rccommenaation i«! now regarded a disqualification 
—especially in an Aiya Samajist— and has coat Gulab Cband his post. 
He got an inetenient and was transferred (o another station. He applied 
for leave which was refused. He went personally to the Commanding 
Officer to urf»c bis petition. For this offenee he was sent to the for 

3 days* When he was released he was qiiostioiied hy the officer if he was 
an Arya Saraajisl. The reply be^ng in th(‘ affiMnative he was ordered to 
present bin If nc vt moruing. When he did so the order of di^m^s al w^as 
'i|.')minunioate(l to him. Poor GuHb Clr’nd was iggered by the blow. 
The officeiMvho was presumably acting under instructions w^as moved to 
pity and gave him a discharge ceiiificate in \vhieh it is distinctly stated 
that one of the reasons for the is t.h<* fnet that Gulab Chand 

belongs to the Ai; a Samaj. It is a].so acknowledged therein that he is 
hardworkl e;, OF course poor Gulab Clmnd^s lamentations cannot avail 
him. He belongs to the hunted (tibe, AH this a <*iy in the wildeiness. 
Our Gracious Sovereign is thousands of miles away and, therefore, inaccessi- 
ble to his poor Tndian subjects. Those days ore gone when the king bved 
among thepeojde and was in a position to attend to petitions presented to 
him hy the victims of official h’gb-handednes>. But I ask if, in the 
face of thib Uihborn fsict, it con be honed ly ^nid that no Tndian is dis- 
quieted on account of liis religious convictions. 


POOR ZA ILDAR OF THE KARNAL DISTRICT. 

Here is another fact m support of my contention. There are three 
Zaildars in the Karnal District. In the diary of one of them something to 
the following effect is recorded He is a very good Zaildar but must be 
watched because ho is an Arya Saraajist.” Whenever a high official in- 
spects the d' u ' he looks fb);;gers at the pool* Zaildar and remarks, with a 
shrug Well! You are an Arya Samajist! Alright.^^ I am willing to 
produce name'? and satisfactory proofs provided I am assured that any 
members of the Government are j?eady and willing to listen to the grie- 
vances of Arya^ and to redress them. ^ 
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A DEPUTY dOMMISSlONER. 
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It lii*8 beien represented to me thet a Deput}^ Commissioner ouoe visited 
a Tillage and asked the leading residents i£ there were any Ary as there. 
On getting an alhrmative reply he said Well 1 Turn out these Budmashes 
if you desire peace/’ Two of the persons addressed were Arya Samajists. 
'Hiey were jolly persons who could see the humor >us side of things which 
the head of the district evidently could not do. After a pause which was 
perhaps awkward and must have made the tin-god " very uncomfortable, 
one of them replied Hazur! how can we do it? we could venture to obey 
this order only if your honour were to help us openly." The Hazur was 
nettled and said Well I cannot do this. It should appear that you are 
acting on your own initiative. Of course the complaints of Aryas against 
you will not be heeded/’ The reply which this obedient servant of the 
crown got made him collapse like a football bladder pricked with a needle^ 
What can we do against a powerful body of which the Hazur stands in 
such mortal dread?" But this was not all. The Hazur had the misfortune 
to find out that be had been smoked by a — rebel (laughter.) 


THE JAT SABHA. 

There is a Jat Sabha in the United Provinces formed with the object 
of protecting the interests of the Jat community. Most of the members 
and office-bearers are Arya Samajists and wear the sacred thread. There 
are some Arya Jats in the native regiments. An officiating Commanding 
Officer ordered the Arya soldiers to throw away the sacred thread if they 
cared to continue in service. Gentlemen ! Remember that henceforth the 
insignia of a rebel is the Brahmanical thread. The Jat Sabha was inform* 
ed of the matter. It sent up a memorial in which it was stated that to 
order people to divest themselves of the sacred badge of their religion was 
to revive the reign of persecution inaugurated by Aurangzeb. THiis ap^ 
peased the irate commander and the poor soldiers were spared the ignominy. 

It is a pity that under the enlightened rule of England which boasts^ 
and justly boasts, of having secured freedom for slaves and nations in bond* 
— of England which is the seat of re%ious toleration— British^ subjects 
are denied the elementary right of every <stizen of a civilized state to jprtf 
fees and practice any set of religious beliefs he chooses. 
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A MUSSALMAN ARTAI 

Some tJovernment officials have so completely lost the balance of 
their mind that to their disordered and blurred mental vision every person 
who takes up a bold attitude or displays independence appears to be an 
Arya Samajisfc. Here is an interestiu*^ fact. A young lieutenant in a re- 
giment started a controversy with his Moslem Jamadar and was worsted. 
To satisfy his he reported his conduct to the Officer Commanding. 
The dignity of the stripling had been insulted and the prestige of the Gov- 
ernment was in danger because he had been defeated in argument. Th« 
Colonel who was as great a wiseacre as his doughty lieutenent summoned 
the Jamadar to his presence and said to him ^^Well! Badmash Arya Sama- 
jist. Why did you speak rudely to the Sahib. I am a Mussalman Sir 
repKed the Jamadar. ‘‘Well then! You are a Mussalman Arya Samar 
jist/^ One wonders if the good name of England and its prestige can 
long survive the follies of such custodians — custodians whose piirblindness 
is only equalled by their overw^eening conceit and stupendous obtuseness. 


ARYA SAMAJISTS HARASSED IN VARIOUS OTHER WAYS. 

The Secretaries of Arya Samajes are being asked to furnish lists of 
the members as if the Aryas belong to a criminal tribe. Wlien 1 went 
to Jullundur just after the deportation of Lujpafc Rai I was told that 
when the Secretary of the D. A, V. College section of the Local Arya 
Samaj received order to send a list of the members some poltroons had 
their names struck off the register before the police demand could be met. 
Perhaps Government officials think it a triumph of their cause. But 
when it is recorded in history that some of the British Government officials 
took delight in turning hypocrites of men, it does not require a prophet 
to predict what the verdict of posterity will be. Of course Lord Minto 
can be influenced by ideas like this but what does a Moslem Naib Tehsildar 
care about the future or present good name of the Government. 


THE CASE OF DAULAT BAM. 

King Edward is to the p^ple of India like unto their father. I ask 
if it is a matter for legitimate prid^ for the father that his children should! 
be driven by d^ead of his might to dissemble their real feelings and to 
wear the m^rk of hypocrisy. Let me «tate another fact before I finish this 
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part of my epeech, Danlat Bam, Margopdesbak, a missionajy of iWAvya 
Samaj, vreni to Jhansi a, few days back to preach the Divine Faith. Ho 
opened an orphanage and began to collect flour for the maintenance of 
waifs and strays* The majority of the soldiers in the Indian regiments 
stationed there love the Arya Saniaj and reverence its teachings* They 
willingly helped Danlat Ram in his benefioient work. But there are men 
in all parts of India who would burn a neighbour’s house to roast their 
pigs. There wore such men in the regiment also. The matter was re- 
ported to the officers as if Daulat Bam had been committing a crime. 
Prompt measures were taken. Poor Daulat Bam was hauled up before the 
District Magistrate under section 109 of C. P. C. and ordered to furnish 
two sureties — the sureties to be furnished by men living in Jhansi 
or within five miles’ radius of it and paying to the Government Bs. 100 
per annum as land revenue or iacomo-tax on Bs. 2,000 at least — or to 
undergo rigorous imprisonment for 1 year. Poor Daulat Ram is rotting 
in jail — for the other alternative has been hedged round with impossible 
conditions — for having no visible means of subsistence. His uncle is a well- 
to-do man but because he was a eomparitive stranger at Jhansi and cash 
securities cannot be <acc 0 pted by the Jhansi Daniel he must suffer for he 
belongs to the doomed tribe. His sole offence — which really brought 
down all this on his devoted head — was that ho read ou( portions from the 
11th Chapter of the Satyarath Prakash in a meeting in which some 
soldiers were present. Is it honest to prosecute a man under one section 
and to punisli him for an alleged offence which falls under another for 
the slmpbi reason that conscience makes cowards of you.’” These are 
points which will doubtless be aigued by pleaders in courts of law but I 
ask ‘‘ can conviction under section 109 be maintained in this 
case according to the requirements of common sense ? ” If Daulat Bam 
is a hadmush (one having no legitimate means of livelihood) although he 
has a home at Agra and belongs to a a respectable family, why are not 
thousands of sadkus badmashes who will not even name their places of 
birth. Why are not Mussalman Maulavis who draw no regular salaries and 
subsist on charity and Christian missionaries who obey in spirit the com- 
mands of Christ who was the poorest of men in his age budmashes? 
Why are not ail these persons required to furnish sureties ? Presumably 
because they do not belong to the Arya Samaj* Is it not a glaring In- 
stince of religious persecution. I ask of the powers that be “why is it 
that the Arya Samaj alone has been singled out for persecution whil^ih^ 
•other religous societies have been let alone.’’ Is it because the ThefjNJopbi^ 
are backed up by the powerful orthodox Hindu community, Mns8a|;;iim!^^ 
liave Persia and Turkey at their back, and the Brahmo Samaj has inAniljlitilll 
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of the UnitatiaB Chtxrofa to support it on emergent ocoastotts 
iMrib&le the poor Arya Sattej lias oo temporal infloenoe and is backed np 
by no extrinsic prestige — what little vitality it can boast of lying in its 
Organisation and the trust that its members have in God and in the dlti* 
mate triumph of righteousness. I scorn to entertain such unworthy 
sttspicions of those responsible for the Government of an empire over Which 
the sun never sets. Why should the .eighty British Government be afraid 
of a small society like the Arya Samaj ? This is, doubtless, not the reason 
that has prompted the persecution of the Aryas but the attitude of the 
Government being inexplicable and darkly mysterious people indngle in all 
sorts of wild surmises and fantastic conjectures. It is said that the Arya 
Sathaj is a political body and that it breeds a spirit of disloyalty to the 
present Government. But I say if you ever c^me across a student of a 
European school and talk to bim and then talk to a student of the Guru- 
knla you will find out the difference in training. If the Arya Samaj is 
hostile to law and order how is it that students trained under its guardian- 
ship are so well-behaved, so respectful to constituted authority and so 
anxious to oblige one and all. 

The Arya Samaj is a society that promotes arts of peace. It supports 
educational institutions which will turn out self-respecting, good, noble 
and saintly men whose intellectual energies cannot but be enlisted in the 
side of Law and Order and whose beneficient work can only conduce 
to the welfare of society. Is it an act of statesmanship to regard such a 
society criminal and hostile to the Government ? J pause for a repl 3 % 


THE UNIVERSAL CHARACTER OF DHARMA. 

I say and say without the least fear of contradiction that of all re- 
ligions in the world the Vedio Religion alone is universal. Its doctrines are 
bt universal applicability without reference to geographic ii or ethnological 
limits or to the “ colour line.^^ An Arya cannot prefer the domination ef 
idol-wcrshipping Hindus or cow-slaughtering Moslems to the enlighteiied 
and tolerant rule of England. Our mission is nniveinab W© have to 
preach our religion not only in this country which ia.|idbahited by Hindus, 
Moslems and Christians but in the theearthand to send 

down the rays of Divine Light to illumine diiil[tk#B — no matter whether it is 
due toiectarian perversity, sectional ho8tii!t;||^, ifirong-headedness, pig-headed 
conservatism, hide-bound traditions, stiiptd "tocfid institutioiis or faulty 
moral ideals. We pay no heed to petiy ecmmunal or even "national’’ 
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interns!;. Oar mission transcends the limits of narrow nationalism for it k 
international. 

Eevolntions, blood-shed, disorder, clannish malevolence and racial 
hatred are fatal to ^he spread of true Dharma and therefore the Arya 
Samaj has set its face against them. Yet we advocate Swaraj or 
<3overnment but not iu the lower sense. True Swaraj is dominion oyet 
the self, selfconqiiest, the thorough control of concupiscence and the lower 
passions. If the individuals composing a nation are devoid of this kind of 
Swaraj, political Sioaraj becomes a curse instead of a blessing and brings in 
its train widespread misery and corruption instead of social happiness, 
material gains and intellectual tranquility. 


HOW TO CLEAR UP THE MISCONCEPTION. 

It is clear, then, that the Arya Samaj is not only not a political body 
but also that it is actually opposed to political work not based upon 
righteous, social and religious activities. But the Government thinks other* 
wise and the question is How to i'aca the situation and what to do under 
the circumstancas?” The air is thick with rumours of all sorts. As always hap* 
pens under such a pho nominal combination of spec al circumstances various 
and even mutually conflicting remedies are being proposed. An elderly gentle- 
man bas suggested to mo that a deputation should wait upon the Lieutenant 
'Governor and represent the true position of the Arya Samaj to His Honor. 
But my friend forgets that a deputation did wait upon Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
last year and its work has proved barren of all results. Gentlemen I 
It was ^a self-constituted deputation got up — possibly at the suggestion of 
the Lieutenant Governor — through the efforts of the Bishop of Lahore. 
The members of the deputation were told that the Deputy Con*missioner8 
believed the Arya Samaj to be the centre of sedition. They assured the 
Government of the baselessness of this charge. Commonplaces were 
then exchanged between the members of the deputation and the head of 
the province and the former returned home evidently satisfied with 
work. But did that improve matters even by a jot or a tittle I ain 
opposed to the idea of waiting in dep^ation uninvited and to get a CAeti|pi|>* 
tion. Only when the Government k resolved to be fair to the 
Samaj, orders an exhaustive enquiry, and inwtes the leaders to a 
enoe will our deputation wait upon rulers of the land. 
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The Arya Samaj is a self-respecting religious body whose activities 
are perfectly lawful and which owes duties to God as well as to man. 
When the conscience of the Arya Samaj is clear and it never goes against 
the laws it need not be anxious to wait in sackcloth and ashes upon the 
representatives of the king. The Aryas, jjare subjects of the crown Jus- 
tice requires that the rulers should give them a chance to defend themselves 
before condemning them. Let the Government formulate definite charges 
and then demand a defence. The Arya Samaj will meet the Government 
half-way. But it cannot demean itself by getting up ’’ bogus deputations. 


THE POSITION OF THE ARYA SAMAJ. 

The position of the Arya Samaj with respect to the art of Government 
is thus stated in the sixth chapter of the Satfcyarfc’i Prakash ; — 

Let the king as well as his advisers bear in mind that early marriage 
must not, so far as possible, be allowed, nor the marriage of grown up 
people without mutual consent. Let the king encourage the practice of 
Bralimcharya^ let him put a stop to prostitiit’ on and to the custom of 
plurality of wives (as polygamy, etc.) so that the lx)dy and soul may attain 
perfect strength and power,” And again. 

‘‘Let all understand “We are the subjects of the Lord of the 
Universe — the king of king*:^, He is one true king, and we are His humble 
servants. May we in this world, through His mercy, be privileged to occupy 
kingly and other high offices and may He make us the means of advancing 
His eternal justice.” The Arya Samaj believes in 4 Asbramas. -Politics 
form a part of the duties of Giihasthas. The colleges, schools and uni- 
versities in various parts of the world represent, however imperfectly, the 
Brahmcharya Ashraina. All philosophers and reformers who retire from 
the turmoils of the world and concentrate their attention upon the problems 
of life and death are Banprasthas. But who are the Sanyasis ? Surely 
all Dharma Sabhas ; for their duty it is to point out the path fearlessly. 
The Arya Samaj in its collective capacity is a Sanyasi and, therefore, 
cannot have anything to do with politics — for that would bo encroaching 
upon the work of Grihadhas — ^beyond i’ondering unto Csesor what is 
Cseor’s due, # 
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THE PRACTICAL WORK OF THE ABYA SAMAJ, 

Can anybody assert that the Arya Saraaj is behind any other society 
in rendering nnto Ca3sor more than is Caesor’s due. Whenever or wherever, 
there is a famine or a catastrophe the missionaries of this best-abjisod 
society are the foremost in the field to administer relief and to relieve the 
Government of a part of its burden. 

Take a recent insiance : — 

Everybody knows that the Government of the Nizam is unreasonably 
hostile to the propaganda of the Arya Samaj. Swarni Nityanand, an 
honoured preacher of the Arya Samaj, was ignominiously turned out of 
the State. The same treatment was meted out to Pandit Balkrishana 
another preacher. In spite of all that when the State was in the grip of 
a sudden clamity— Vheu terrible floods swept away villages and reduced 
the ryots to poverty — the local Arya Samaj organised a relief fund and 
the Brahmch«aries of the Gurukula, forgetting in their heart-felt sympathy 
the cruel indignities put upon their preachers, of their own initiative re- 
solved to give up the use of Ghee and Dal for a speciBc period and thus 
to contributG their humble mite to the relief fund. 


THE JODHPUR INCIDENT. 

Here is an incident which is most painful and extremely dis- 
creditable to the officials of Jodhpur. When ihe news of the visit of the 
Viceroy was received at Jodhpur, the Secretary of the Arya Saraaj was 
informed by the State authorities that as the Arya Saraaj Man dir lay 
in the Viceregal route the sign-board of the Arya Samaj should be removed. 
They probably thought that, like the savage despots of old. His Excellency 
would order the burning down of the board. The* Secretary of the Samaj 
solicited my advice and, at the same time, remonstrated with me for 
helping Indian states when their rulers treated Aryas as if they were 
hooligans. I replied to him that neither the sign-board should be i*®" 
moved by the Secretary nor the flag bearing the symbol OM flung down, 
if the police did the things by sheer brute force no resistance was to be 
offered. As regards the assistance offered by the Arya Samaj to sufferers 
in the Nizam’s State the Samaj would do the same thing if a calamity 
overtook Jodhpur, The news has now been received that the police did'^ 
not refrain from their diabolical work and the sacred flag was forciblj| 
removed on the occasion of the visit of His Excellency ( cries of shaxDO 1 
ahame !!) It is no use crying < ‘shame” |!}entlemen I ThefeeljmgthBtlJie 
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red flag caa be flaeg dewn baa prompted these cries aod, doabtless, the same 
feeling prompted the action of the Jodhpur police. To those who lack 
all internal vision it mast h ive apppeared that the sacred flag had been 
removed. Bnt is there any temporal mler in the world who can obliterate 
the ^mbol OM from the hearts of true belivers where it is engraved with 
letters of fire. No earthly sovereigtr’^re attempt that. When stones 
were rained down at Rishi Dayananda at Wazirabid the mighty seer 
nttered a prediction that, after some time, flowers would be showered 
upon Vedic missionaries in that very town. Who can say that the 
prediction has been falsified ? Our enemies think that they have flung 
down the holy flag but we look forward, with fond expectation, to the 
proud and blessed day when the holy banner will be unfurled in America, 
England, Germany and France — nay even in the deserts of Africa, — 
when the C0D<jue8t of the world by the Vedic Church will have been 
Completed, universal sovereignty will have been attained by the Reva- 
lation vouchsafed by Him of whom OM is the principal name and crowned 
heads will bow down in allegiance before the sacred flag. In a oon- 
versatclin that I had with Colonel Harcourt once Deputy Commissioner 
of Jullundur I said that the Arya Simaj aimed at purifying men’s 
characters, cleansing their souls and purging their hearts of evil. The 
Colonel replied that if ever the Indian people attained moral superiority 
the English would be glad to leave their country bag and baggage. 
Gentlemen ! The Arya Samaj is resolved to carry on this holy work with 
all its might, through good report and through evil report, and if that 
is the work of a political body the Arya Samaj is proud to call itself 
a political body and is willing and ready to take the consequences with 
cheerfull stoicism worthy of the great cause to which it stands pledged. 
I repeat that the Arya Samaj renders unto Caesar Caesar’s due by opening 
Gurukulas, Pathshals and Colleges, by fighting alcoholism and flesh-eating. 
But it owes a greater duty to the Father who is not only in Heaven 
but pervades every atom of matter. 


THE ARYA SAMAJ AS A SANYASI. 

While the individual members of the Samaj are Grihasthas the Samaj 
as a body is a Sanyasi. The Sanyasi rising above sectional prediUctioas 
and racial prejudices takes his stand on a lofty eminence and points out the 
path of duty to the rulers and the ruled. If a people commits excesses the 
Arja Samaj has a right to rebuke it md to point out to it that he who 
cannot conquer his ^imai nature is not fit for Swaraj. If a Oovernmeiit 
defies the eternal law^ of Dharma and morality, the Samaj, in the exeroise 
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of its Dmue' Prerogative, is eotUled to and will utter ominous words of 
warning. Brother Aryas 1 As citizens of the British Empire, i, as 
Orihastlias you may organise as many deputations as you will hut you 
shall not do it in the name of the Arya Samaj — the mighty Sanyasi. 
Sanyasis owe absolute allegiance only to their Maker ami lay petitions 
only at his footstool. The Sanyasi does not covet social position or wordly 
honour. His »ole privilege consists in the Divine right to serve humanity. 
The chief embellishment for his spirit is the Divine virtue of humility 
which IS not inconsistent with legitimate pride which is nothing else than 
the consciousness of the right to render loving service. The Sanyasi may 
be compared to a cloud. The higher a cloud rises and the purer it becomes 
the greater is the probability of its descending upon tbe earth in 
showers, 

*1 he Sanyasi holds the highest position in society and the truer he 
is to his Divine Nature the more will he take pride in sending down rays 
of light from his resplendent soul to the darkness which envelopes dwellers 
in palaces and hovels. Pray to the source of All Power to give you strength 
to perform the arduous task of reconciling your imperative duty as 
Grihasthas with the supreme duty of maintaining tbe Arya Samaj on the 
lofty pedestal which it 03cupies, 

LAST WORDS, 

Dear Brethren I Let us pray to the Almighty grant ns strength to 
bear persecution wutb fortitude, to resist with all our might the devilish 
temptation to return evil for evil and to trust to OM for the protection 
of the Arya Samaj, 


(B) 

MUNSHI RAM 

ON 

“ The Present Situation and our Duty” 

Substance of a Lecture delivered on the J2nd Anniversary 
of the Lahore Arya Samaj. 

^ I nhfaOr n f a^ i 
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DIVINE PRAYER. 

" Do thou, O Lord, who art the ocean of resplendence, bestow upon 
me, who am deficient in learning, intellect and strength, a little of that resK 
plendence by which the entire Universe is being sustained. Ocean of 
strength! Do thou make me strvu^J Repository of Power! Do 
thou impart power to me ! Lord of Sovereignty! Do thou grunt that I 
may attain sovereignty in the world of the spirit. O Supreme Personifica- 
tion of Righteous Indignation! Do thou kindle, this emotion in me I O 
Fount of Fortitude ! Arm me with this invaluable moral viitue.^^ 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen ! 

I am fully conscious of my limitations and cannot, therefore, but add- 
ress j on with diffidence. I am not possessed of learning enough to be able 
to produce any permanent impression on the minds of such of you as are 
learned in Political Philosophy and Ph 3 ^sical Science. Physically I have 
been reduced to such straits that I entertain grave doubts whetlier it will be 
possible for m** to make myself heard in this vast assembly. If in spit© 
of the admonitions of my medical adviser I am standing here before you, 
it is because I feel that the occasion being extraordinary must call forth 
an extraordinary amount of disregard of personal well-being. Who knows 

that this anniversary will not be the but I will say no more 

and will not pursue the melancholy vein of thought. I have been restrain- 
ed from giving expression to the dreadful thought which is on the tip of 
my tongue by the warning words of Bhagwan Krishna which are, at the 
present moment, ringing in ray ears with unsusual persistence. 

He whose mind is tortured with misgivings and doubts is doomed.*^^ 

Why should I disregard the August Warning? All that 1 have t^ 
say is that if you are convinced that the occasion is one of exceptional im- 
portance, help me to convey my message to ^mu and listen with attention 
to what I have to sajL 

HARD AND STUBBORN PACTS. 

Perhaps you expect that I shall commence my speech with a long 
introduction as 1 did last year. If., you do, your expectutions are bound to 
be disappointed. I don^t think any iutrqduction is needed now. The time 
for introductions is gone. The occasion does not lend itself to the intellec- 
tual luxury, on the part of the speaker, of drawing allegorical pictures and 
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presenting word-paintings. A ride on the Pegasus and a lift on the 
wings of the imagination would ill accord with the gravity of the situation, 

I will, therefore, setting aside all embellishments of speech; appeal, this 
might, to the logic of facts — unvarnished, hard and stubborn facts. 

A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Last year, standing on this very platform I had said something 
on this very subject and had expressed a hope that my prayers and requests 
would reach His Imperial Majesty across the seas. Have I any other re- 
quest to make to-day? Emphatically no! So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I said my say last year and embodied it in an Introduction to my 

brother Mr. Madan Mohan Sethis pamphlet. Open Letter to Lord 

Morley^\ A copy of the pamphlet has been sent to His Excellency the Vice- 

roy, whose Private Secretary has acknowledged receipt. Copies have also 
been sent to heads of Provincial Administrations, Chief Commissioners, and 
Commanding Officers of the Indian Army. I have nothing to add to what 
I have said there. I have come before you to repeat the old story. How 
long will it be necessary to repeat it? ^Hiow long*^^ says the echo. 

THE ARYA SAMAJ IS A POWERFUL FORCE. 

Gentlemen! It hath oft been said that the story o£ what the Arya 
Samaj has suffered during the past three years is a woeful, mournful, and 
doleful story. Ilut I regard Ihe matter in a different light. A very small 
society, insignificant and, I may add, even contemptible as regards nume- 
rical strength, has produced a convulsion in the entire world and compelled 
the attention of one and sundry. Years ago when Davis declared that the 
day would come when the world would ring with the name of Dayananda 
the statement was received with incredulous laughter and scornful derision. 

But who dare treat th(* matter lightly now? The spectre of a trium- 
phant A'edic Church is assuming hideous and horrifying shapes and dreadful 
disguises and scaring people out of their wits. All the tricks of deranged 
imagination and unhinged intellect are being exhausted to make the vision 
weird and terror-inspiring. Crowned potentates are trembling * on their 
thrones. The civilized world stands astounded and wonder-struck. No- 
body knows what is the rationale of the movement that is talked so much 
about. People are always afraid of what is novel and what they do not un- 
derstand. Be that as it may, the fact remains that the Arya Samaj can no 
longer be treated with good humoured contempt. This, at my rate, is grati- 
fying. The main question, however, demands an answer. I will, therefore; 
state to f ou in brief what I wrote down in the pamphlet. 
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ARY AS AND THE ARMY. 

It is a fiwst that aa order has been circulated iu all regiments direct- 
ing that no Arya is to be allowed to enter the precincts of regimental 
barracks. In that pamphlet, I have appealed to His Excellency the Com- 
mander*in-Chief and have submitted the most degraded criminal and 
the veriest scapegrace stands in need of spiritual solace and consolation. In 
Europe^ anarchists assassinate Kings. What offence can be viler than that? 
But ^^e of these criminals be a Roman Catholic and were to appeal to a 
Protestant Government that he wantsapriist of his own persuasion to 
attend to his spiritual ministrations, his wishes are respected and the request 
is granted . You cannot have forgotten that last year, iu compliance with 
the wishes of a Brahmo anarchist. Pandit Shiv Nath Shastri, a Brahmo 
Missionary^ was allowed to see him and to prepare him for death. 

Compare this with the treatment meted out to the Arya Samaj. 
Arya soldiers — not criminals mini you — are debarred from the inalienable 
right of human beings to have their Updeshaks with them to provide them 
with moral sustenance and to cheer them up in dark hours of temptjition 
and weakness. This is my last appeal to the Commander-in-Chief. I 
hope that the demands of justice and fair-play will be satisfied and the 
order based upon false and lying representations or unfortunate misconcep- 
tions will be cancelled, I know not what the fate of my previous appeal 
was. But this I know that six days back it was a subject of common talk 
among Arya soldiers that the prohibition bad not been withdrawn. The 
poor fellows regarded the interdictions as curious and could’nt understand 
them. Nor can I. 

THE ARYA SAMAJ PREACHES A LOVE OF ALL SENTIENT 

BEINGS. 

Gentlemen! We are charged with being seditious, but as my brother 
Mr, Madan Mohan Seth has stated in his well-reasoned ^^Open Letter, 
is it not a little curious that a church which preaches that it is a sin td 
take the life of the tiniest creature on God^s earth and which teaches 

(Do thou look upon all sentient beings with the eye of a friend). 

should be charged with inciting people to rebellion? What an irony 
of fate ! The Aryas aie being condem^ned as uncivilized because they 
preach vegetarianism and yet denounced as anarchists and seditionists and 
are denied rights from which even anarchists are not shut out# 
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THE BVUi AND THE DECBEE. 

I am not in a position to say what the responsible rulers think about 
the Arya Samjij. I do not know what the terms of Lord Kitchner’s order 
are. But this I know that Moslem^ Snatanist^ and Khalsa papers openly 
assert that the Govt, regards the Arya Samaj as seditious. 

In the Middle Ages when the Pope issued his bull of excommuni- 
cation against a king, his subjects felt that they were absolved from the 
duty of allegiance to him. His person was no longer invoilate. The Halo 
of Divinity t lat hedged him round vanished and the person who deprived 
him of his kingdom was not a usurper. Oar case is parallel. It is be- 
lieved that the decree has gone forth that. 

^‘THE ARYA SAMAJ IS SEDITIOUS.^^ 

We are being treated as outlaws. The Sanatanists, the Moslems, the 
Christians, and the Jams think that now is the time to crush us and to pul- 
verise us. The Prem Sagar Subha in its anniversary meeting passed a reso- 
lution in favour of cowprotection and appealed for -funds to build a Goshala. 
A Mussalman has issued a notice and posted it at various places in Lahore 
in which the doughty follower of the Pi'ophet of Arabia says that Mohoma- 
dens will not stand in the way of the work of cowprotection but no co-ope- 
ration between Hindus and Muslims is possible so long as the wicked sect of 
Aryas who vilify the apostles of all^faiths is not blotted out of existence. 
Every street boy can now throw filth and mud at Aiyas with impunity. 
Why ! Because it is believed that they are outlaws. Such, gentlemen, is the 
crisis with which the Arya Samaj is confronted. Misfoi 'Unes and calamaties 
are thickening fast. It is believed by Govt, servants that the Arya Samaj 
is in bad books. We know not what the Govt, thinks. But the impression 
is gaining ground that it is opposed to us and our enemies, not willing to 
let the grass grow under their feet, are acting upon this impression. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES GOVERNMENT AND THE ARYA 

SAMAJ, 

It is generally believed that U. P. Government is deoidely hostile to 
the Arya Samnj. People think that the rituation is better in the Punjab. 
But facts point to a different conclusion. It is a happy chance that Sir 
John Hewett is at the helm of affairs there. He is a level-headed 
ruler and has a noble heart. He wanted to find out the truth and with this 
end in view deputed a fair-minded officer to investigate^ This effioer was 
opposed to the prineiple of Goveminmit by downright ;ii%resiioii and knew 
that Government which reduced its subjecti to a sflate of vdbsolilie iin}iet¥liee 
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%as no Government. He conducted his enquiry in a spirit of absolute im* 
partiality, was convinced that the charges brought against the Samaj were 
groundless and submitted^ a report conceived in this strain. He was not 
beleived and the atmosphere again became surcharged with electrical currents. 
The lecture that I delivered last year — the substance of which was rendered 
into English and printed in the form of a pamphlet — was also read by 
many officials. I saw many Government Officers and had long in- 
terviews with them. I was complebmy stunnel when I was told what had 
been dinned into their ears and they were no less astonished when they 
were apprised' of the real facts. 

OUE. BLOOD IS ON THE HEAD OF OUR OWN KITH 

AND KIN. 

You prol^ably think that the British Government is responsible for 
our sufferings. If so, disabuse your mind of this miscouce[>ti()n. \Te have 
our own couiitiymen to thank for all our troubles. Here is something 
which will throw a flood of light on the matter. The District Magistrate 
of Bijnor came to visit the Gurukula. He had expressed a desire to see 
the boys. He saw them and examined the forearms of some of them with 
bis fingers. When he had inspected everything his disillusionment was a 
sight for the gods to look at. He stood in blank wonder and exclaimed 
I cannot help telling you the funny reports that I received. I was told 
that your boys knew archery and that your main object it was to turn out 
athletes. I find that all this is false. Of coarse, your boys are physically 
superior to ordinary school boys but this is natural considering the fact 
that they live in the open air. I was informed that they were expert 
horsenieTi who aimed their arrows straight at flying birds and invariably 
brought them down.^^ W^hen asked why he had pinned his faith to such 
vile falsehood and gross and diabolical inventions he replied. We have to 
deal with criminal classes almost everyday of our lives and therefore naturally 
become suspicious. Moreover I have been so often deceived in this country 
that it has become psychologically impossible for me to preserve an 
attitude of trustfulness.^** He then related, with humorous touches and fine 
strokes of wit, the story a Talukdar who had gained his confidence^ by 
vapourings and Broggodocio about his honesty and integrity and the recti^ 
tude of his intentions. He bad been completely gulled by that man, for it 
appeared after his demise that he was a vampirewbo took a demoniac delight 
im sucking the blood of his tenants. 

Mr. Ford father remarked that the Arya Samaj leaders fought shy of 
seeing officials, the attitude of aloofness was reciprocal and the eloud 
of misconceptions could Bot be dissjpBted. 
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A DEPUTY COLLECTER DISGUISED AS A PLEADER. 



A few months before this a Deputy Collector who gave himself out to 
be a pleader visited the Gurukula. I had beenin formed previously of tjie 
fact that a Deputy Collector would visit the Gurukula and would give 
himself out as a pleader. I had been informed of this by our Intellig3noe 
Deptt. (Laughter) which is no less vigilant than the Gov5. Intelligence 
Deptt. 

Id the dead of night I found the pseudo-pleader loitering about like 
a spectral visitant the enclosed area where the boys played Quika Pkari^ 
A thatched enclosure had been built round the open si>ace to prevent ladies 
from passing that way. But the legal practitioner whose intellect had been 
befogged and intellectual vision obfuscated by wise saws and precedents 
recently acc^uired was oppressed by God knows what, night-mares and 
hallucinations. He went into the enclosed area and was looking about him 
with a blank look and an expressionless countenance when I caught hold 
of him by the arm and said with a good-humored smile and a sly look 
Well, my good fellow ! Have youfound out all our secrets ({Laughter). 
He was completely taken aback rnd averting his countenance said You 
have found me out sir ! Yes, I am not what I represeiitnl to you that I 
was. The Gurukula is a centre of righteousness. I cannot and will not 
malign it.^’ 

THE BLESSINGS OF BRITISH RAJ. 

• 

Gentlemen ! Need I state more facts to convi 'ce you that our nation 
has reached depths of moral degradation which it is difficult to fathom. 
How utterly unfit are we for Svvaraja just at present! My father who 
had taken much part in the measures taken after the mutiny to restore order 
often re!. lied his experiences to me. On the basis of wliat he had told me, 
I had come to the conclusion that for a century at least the continuance of 
British Raj was essential to the peaceful progress and orderly development 
of the country. Recent events have disclosed plague spots and revealed 
leprous sores in the body politic the existence of which I had nev^er so much 
as suspected before. Now I am convinced that I was too sanguine and 
therefore my forecast yras not correct. I believe, now, that for another 
three hundred years British supremacy alone can ensure peace and order 
in this land and that if this guar<antee of peace was taken away all facilities 
for advancement along evolutionary lines would vanish, I know that some 
of you will not agre^ with my view Ibut that will not deter me froD| 
asserting without any fear of contraditiq^ that my previous opinion ww 
based on wrong data. The gasconnqdf and loud talk of the unison 
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^ves had itnjposed upon me and lulled me into 4 false sense of security 
and sdif-^mplaisance. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH SIR JOHN HEWETT. 

Bui I have digressed because this digression appeared to me necessary 
and I wanted to drive home a valuahie-iesson. Now to return to my tate 
of woe. Sir John Hewett wrote to me that he desired an interview. I had 
juffev^turned from a long journey when His Honour’s letter reached me. 
In r^^nse to his invitation I proceeded at once to His Honour’s c*amp at 
Dehra Dun. You will be surprised to learn that though a Swedeshi Raja 
had Jelt hesitation in according me an interview because my gatments were 
not in harmony with the splendour and magnificence of his gorgeous Durbar, 
Sir John^s greeting was most cordial and hearty notwithstanding the &W5t 
that the suit of clothes that I then wore was travel soiled and 
the stamp of wear and tear upon it was unmistakble What he 
told me went further to prove that if we were bent upon finding out our 
real enemies we must look for them nearer home. I told Sir John that I 
had said my say in my lecture and had then presented myself only in 
obedience to the summons of His Honour. I poured out there all that 
was surging up in m 7 breast and eased myself of a heavy load. Whether 
that interview will lead to any tangible results or not is known to God 
alone, hut this much I can tell you that His Honour expressly declared 
that he entertained no suspicions whatever about the Gurukula. 

THE PATIALA IMBROGLIO. 

Although all this is gratifying so far as it goes, yet it cannot be 
denied that we are passing through a crisis which requires the exercise 
of all the moral virtues that we do or otlght to possess. What our troubles 
and grievances at present are have been graphically and picturesquely des* 
cribed by my dear young friend Rama Deva. We possess not the resources 
of communities that are rich in wordly belongings and possess inflnence 
and therefore the impending calamity cannot be staved oflE by utilising 
resources and employing expedients which we do not possess and do not 
seek to possess. Our strength consists in the supremely righteous charaetet 
of our mission and need 1 tell you, desoeudants of Rlsbis, ihat armed with 
such superhuman strength imd Diviae Power we can bear d4wn the oom« 
Und resistance of empires. Yes.1 We are passing through a crises. The 
hour trial has come. Now'" will the chaff be winhewed away and the 
gmn remein to afford sustenaace to ^d build up the fSifesaud muscles of 
^ orgai&hiat»o|. Take the case of our PMlidabfel^^ just pmidor 
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over the hardships that they are suffering for the holy faith. I repeat that 
I do not pretend to have read the mysterious workings of the oiScii^ 
mind but, as I have already said, it is being bruited about in the countiy 
that the Arya Samaj is a marked society,^^ and that the death-knell of 
its existence is about to be sounded. The Fates are weaving the fabric 
which is to be driven into its coffin, is being hammered into shape* 
Perhaps this impression is responsible for the arrest of 84 Arya brethren 
at Patiala. They are yet under custody and have not even been placed 
on their trial but the blood-hounds, the herded wolves, bold only to pur- 
sue, and ^^the obscure raven, clamorous o^er the dead'^ are already after ua 
athirst for blood. Questions are put in Parliament which are worded so 
as to give the impression that the word accused and convicted 
are synonymous. The watchdogs of the state, Moslem organs of public 
opinion, are barking deep and their growls and snarls are a sufficient indi- 
cation of the fate that, in their opinion, should overtake their unhappy 
victims. But what to speak of those that are alien in race or affections and 
sympathies. Our own men are unconsciously wronging us. Even my brother 
Mr Malabari who has a just reputation for nobility of heart and level- 
headedness has been carried away by the dominant feeling of the hour 
and urges upon the Maharaja the necessity of putting down sedition with 
a strong hand. Whera the Arya Samaj is concerned, no distinction is made 
between actual sedition and alleged sedition even by those who ought 
to kuow better. I have nothing to say against the composition of the 
special Tribunal at PatialA. It is sans reproche and we can safely rely up- 
on the unimpeachable sense of justice of the distiaguished judges. But 
there is an aspect of the question which requires consideration. The Samaj 
Mandir at Patiala has been locked and the Aryas are in police custody. 
The Maharaja is a young man hardly out of his teens. I doubt not the 
graciousness of his intentions and the generosity of his impulses. But I 
say all this in fear and trembling. My mind is oscillating between ex- 
tremes of fear and hope. It is being proclaimed far and wide that the 
decree of interdiction has been promulgated. The Arya Samaj is now the 
target for all novices who wish to practise archery which aims at human 
hearts. The arrows, as Jthey leave the bow, straightway make for the 
human heart and wound the ibpst highly cherished susceptibilities. If one 
man is disposed to be just another man strikes in and the fatal word ie 
passed. It is this state of affairs that has iilled the hearts of Aryag witip, 
trepidation. Arya Brethren ! I believe it is not a Vain hope oh my 
that you will do your duty and realize that 

...Booausd right, to right, ^ 

Were wisdom in th||k>om ot ooxuiequeace. 

8 
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Do Dot look up for guidance and light to those who pose as leaders 
of the Samaj. If you will rivet your gaze upon them, believe me 
disappointment is in store for you. I say if they are the centre of your 
hopes then wind up the Arya Samaj. If they are the cynosure of your 
eyes, the hopes which the speech of my young friend have awakened in 
your breast are a snare and a delusio;.^ ^Bufc facts are facts. Facts tell 
you that there is a reserve of moral force in the Arya Samaj as a body 
whtoh is a valuable conmunal asset and which will enable the Clnirch to 
pass through all crises safely in spite of the indifference and incapacity of 
the leaders* I will relate to you an episode or two which cannot but 
cheer up your despairing and despondent hearts and raise your drooping 
spirits. I went to Patiala to find out all about my suffering brethren. On 
reaching there 1 found that the case would come on for hearing at 3 r. M. 
that very day. 1 could not walk on account of weakues», and, therefore, 
drove to the place. When the carriage reached near the Arya Samaj 
Mandir, it slowed down. The sight of the deserted and guarded place of 
worship awakened many sad recollections and pitiful reininisceinjes. My 
mind went back to the day on which I had delivered my lecture on the 
anniversary occasion in that very hall before a large and respectable 
audience including members of the Council of Itegency, Tiic lectures deli- 
vered on that occasion had drawn forth hearty applause and there was not 
a speck on the sky. It was all sunshine and spring. (Uir hearts beat 
with joy, our hopes ran high and we fed our imagination on mental views, 
vistas, and panoramas. The contrast between tile present and tbo past 
was too brilliant not to have compelled my attention and held fast my 
mind. The Samaj Mandir was now locked. Four swords were sus- 
pended in the Varaiidah. Two coats were lying there. One policeman was 
smoking in that holy place and another was plying the needle. The sight 
stunned me. I was completely stupified. The heart — renling spectacle 
affected me deeply and for a moment the thought flashed across my mind 
that the Arya Samaj been dishonoured. But this blasplieraous thought 
was permitted a lodgement there only for a moment. The next moment 
the Divine in me asserted itself and a mysterious voice whispered into 
my ear in slow, measured, and sweet tones r 

The Arya Sam%j cannot he disgraced. The disgrace, the shame, 
and the ignominy is theirs who think that 0m can be imprisoned and the 
eternal Veda locked up if a sword is hung over the Aryan place of wor- 
ship. The disgrace is theirs who think thht by placing a guard over edifi- 
ces made pi brick and mortar TRUTH can be suppressed — ^the eternal 
Truth which gate peace of mini to mlfliaus ages before the Bible and the 
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Alcoran were written. Yea the truth which lit np the world ifith its 
nndimmed, untarnished, and perpetually resplendent light millions of yearn 
before Zoraster was born. Short-sighted are they that think ^that the 
Veda can be locked in.’’ 


AN UNMISTAKABLE PROOF OF INNOCENCE. 

When I proceeded forward I saw my brethren, ‘ the accused.” 
coaling to the court in three groups. When I looked at them there was 
something ii;i their bearing, in their carriage, in their address, in their 
gait, and in the expression of their transfigured face^s which reminded 
me involuntarily of what I had read of bands of martyrs being led to 
the scatfold. It appeared as if an army of stoics was marching forward 
triumphantly to its doom with the words Thine will bo done ” on their 
lips. Lachliman Pass, who was always lexan and spare, had a ruddiness 
and a glow on his face which had so completely transformed him that it 
was difficiiU to identify him. This was the seal set upon it by innocence. 
The guard that escorted them had a pallor and a livid hue on their faces 
which brought the glow of the escorted into strong relief. When my 
brethren approached me they cried out Namaste with one voice. It was 
then that I realized that those, men loved the Lord so much that iu fur- 
therance of His will they could mount the scaffold without a demur. 
When I wen*; there a second time Nandlal, another of the ^‘accused,” 
sent me a message. When the messenger approachv^d me I thought that 
my brothcL’ had sent to inform me of some of the troubles from which he 
and his brave comrades were suffering. But the message only purported 
to say that since my health was weak and my life was precious for th 
Arya Samaj, I should take rest and not trouble myself on their behalf* 
They were alright and did not feel depressed in the least. You can in^- 
agine, gentlemen, how this message electrified mo and filled me with 
hope for the future, I repeat now with greater emphasis. 

‘‘They are mistaken who think that Dharma can be crushed.” 
This is the hour of trial. The Yajna fire has been lighted. The more Ghee 
you will pour into it the more brightly the flames will leap up into the 
air and envelop all things round thein burning away impurities* Who 

can extinguish the flame of Dharma burining steadily in the hearts of 
true believers? 
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THE DUTY OF THE ARYA SAMAJ. 

Now what is the duty of the Arya Samaj at this hour? Some people 
think that our doty consists in sending up memorials and representations 
to the powers that be. But 1 say, no. That is not our duty. I know 
that w’e are not seditionists. Every Ar3'a Samajist knows that he is not 
a seditiotiist. We bear malice againsTitO man. If we are guilty of any 
offence it is this that we do not poison the ears of the officials against our 
countrymto. We carry no tales and invent no sensational news to save the 
empire from imaginary dangers. Let us have good wishes and kind thoughts 
even for our oppressors. Gentlemen, if such be your attitude no power on 
earth can harm you. If some of you think that our du^y demands that 
we should wait in deputation upon officials and boast about our loyalty, Isay 
openly that I will join no such deputation. W^hy? Because loyalty with 
us is not merely an article meant for show. It constitutes the firtst condition . 
of our existence in this country, Swami Dayananda once said If the 
English were to leave the country to-day the heads of our preachers will 
be chopped down in no time.’’ Can any Arya Samajist even think for 
a moment that the British should go away and their raj be replaced by 
the raj of Some barbarian from the frontier? Could any Arya Samajist 
like to see anarchy and confusion take the place of the rule of the English 
among whom there are many fair-minded and justice-loving people. Are 
we not the subjects of His Gracious Majesty King Edward VII and there- 
fore entitled to equal confidence with our fell6w subjects ot other deno- 
minations! Why should our loyalty be questioned then? 

If our heart! are guileless, and our hands are clean, if it is a fact 
that the kingdom of the Arya Samaj is not of tJiis earth and it spurns 
materialistic gains, it is an insult to the Samaj to demand that its repres- 
entatives should stand before their temporal rulers with folded bands and say 
With bated breath “ verily, we are loyal”. The Arya Samaj need not 
present memorials and send up petitions. The homage of the Arya Samaj 
to the Briti^^h rulers of the country, in matters temporal, is not hypocritical. 
It is not a mere make believe. It is, as I have said, one of the esserrtial 
conditions of its smooth working in this country. Those need prove their 
loyalty who think that Kabnl, Persia, and Turkey are with them and 
that the establishment of an Asia — ^wide Moslem domination is only a ques- 
tion of time. Let those that seek worldly power and temporal sovereignty 
wait upon the rulers in sackcloth apd ashes aPdi indulge in protestations and 
asseverations of loyalty. Our mission^ it is to establish the kingdom of 
righteousnees upog this earth and to rule the world by sheer force of ideas. 
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We stand not in need of prevarication, diplomq,tic representations, or toadyilM 
and sycophancy. What wado is open and above boards We are ooiifideii^fc 
of the triumph of truth. 


THE DEFENCE FUND. 

If you have such a consciousness I need not appeal to you for the 
Defence Fund. If the innocence and suffering of your brethren cannot 
move your heart, I can command no language to rouse you to a sense of 
your duty. 

You dandle and fondle yonr children every day, chaff your wiv^es and 
are leading a happy life. Know yea not that the wives and children of 84 
brave Arya Samajists arc languishing in pain and anxiety clay by day, 
watering the earth with their streaming tears, and rending the welkin with 
their piteous shrill cries. It is, no doubt, true that those under arrest in 
their enthusiasm feel no grief and their faces are resjdendent. But the 
^'ery thought of the pain and grief which are eating into the vitals *'of their 
wives makes oner's hair stand on an cud. I must say here that I hold no 
brief for real sediiionists. If tliere be any in the Arya Samnj who preaches 
political assassination and murder, which are sins of the deepest dye, pick 
him out and torture him to death if you will. He is uo Arya, If there be 
any whose aim it be to subvert the Government punish him. 

The Arya Samaj siJes not with such, but for God’s sake spare the 
innocent. Spare those whose only sin is a scon of Adhanm and vice and 
who are fanatical only in the extirpation of pestilential social evils and noxious 
customs. Arya Brethren ! Dark clouds are thickening around you. Your 
country men for whose well-being you have laboured long and selflessly are 
turning against you. I have been told that all Christians, Moslems, and 
Jains, are opposing us tooth and nail. Let the Aryas rest assured that 
devout and God-fearing men, no matter to what religion they belong, count 
it an infamous crime to carry on subterranean activity against us. This is 
reassuring. But even if it were otherwise, our duty is clear. All Aryas, 
who are angered when oppressed, stray away from the path of duty. Let 
me tell you that true Aryativa consists in keeping the ec|uanimity of your 
mind unruffled in dark hours of peril. When you are persecuted think of 
your persecutor as some misguided person who knows not what he does* 
Bharatari Hari has truly said that a righteous man is he who in the midst 
of affliction, swerves not from the path <^f stern duty. Let your thongkta 
for all be kindly. Aryas I The day is not distant when calamitiss v?® 
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follow eaoli other iti close siiccessioo, when you will have to suffer not only 
the i%ors of unjnst imprisonment but something worse. If even at that 
time you stumble, ever so little and are actuated by the spirit of revenge or 
the feeling of vindictiveness you will bring disgrace on the Arya name. 
May the Lord inspire you with fortitude. Dear Brethren I You are the 
custodians of the Veda. Yours is the privelege of spreading the soul — satis- 
fying teachings of the Word of God world. You hold in trust for 

g^er^rtions yet unborn the fount of ambrosia and nectar which is to keep 
humanity spiritually alive and to galvanise into life tribes and nationalities 
that are morally dead tind spirituallj^ devitalised. Think of your glorious 
priveleges and then tell me if you can at all afford to be vindictive. Let 
people persecute you but you must invariably bless your persecutors. You 
claim the privelege of working in the hope that some day the whole of 
the world will render allegiance to the banner of Om. If you 
have to ])rodnce this bloodless revolution^ cultivate fortitude. Be not 
prompted ty the narrow idea of establishing Swarajya in Aryavarta alone. 
Your aim it should be to establish the light sort of Swarajya — 
sovereignty of righteousness and the supreme rule of Dharma — in England^ 
Germany and all over the world. Let it be our ambition to ])laeo tho 
teachings of th^ Divine Ealth befor<- every crowned ruler and to fertilise 
the hearts and intellects of mankind with the life-giving and vitalizing 
showers of Vedie nectar and Shastii^ ainbro-ia. If we woric in this spirit 
the millcniuim will not take long to come. Peojdo think that the very 
existence of the Arya Samaj is threatened and that this flower will be 
nipped 111 the bud before it has time to Idoom and to impregnate the air 
W’ith its sweit scent and heavenly fragrance. 


THE SECRET ( 3 E THE TRIUMPH OF THE ARYA SAMAJ. 

There is yet a ray of hope Avhieh irradiates the surrounding gloom. 
In spite of the fact that our society is torn by mutual disseiitions — Aryas 
are fighting one another in Biradries and courts of Law — there is no 
‘^reason to despair. Those who think of controlling Hindu Biradries or of 
obtaining the loaves and fishes of the public service do not understand the 
Vedic Dharma. The Arya Samaj is triumphing iu spite of the frailties 
and foibles of individual Aryas beause the success of the society does not 
depend on the efforts of this or that leader. It depends upon the essential 
righteousness of the cause of the Arya Samaj and upon the universal cha- 
racter of its principles. The truth of Vedie Principles is being acknow- 
ledged even in Europe and America.'^ Being sustained by the conviction 
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that we are labouring for the re^habilitation of the supremercy Sidy a 
Samian Dharma we are willing to bear persecution cheerfully. If 
and Christians; prompted by malioc, incite the Govt, a^aipet you, let th(2Mpe 
be nothing but pity for them in your hearts. When you attain to this 
state, your church will be a proof against injury by temporal powers. If 
you possess not so much fortitude, leave the Arya Samaj. There is 
no fJace for you in the church, ^ 


TRUST IN GOD AND DO THE RIGHT. 

Followers of the Vedic Dharma f Think not that in times of danger 
your President or Secretary will neeessaiily come to your rescue. Resign 
yourself (^ohspletely to the Divine Will. Being believers in the Veda it is 
unbecoming on your j^art to fall a ju'oy to doubts. You have an afma in 
you whi(di is indestructible and imperiishahle. Fire can bnni it not, air 
can blow it not u[), luid cutting instrument can hew it not down. If this 
be so, wliy need you depend upon the sup])ort of the pitsident or the 
secretary. If you really believe — as the Veda nn equivocally declares — • 
that tlu' afuKi is Amrit Pidra, if }on are immortal and co-eternal with 
God why need you seek the refuge of any human ]>ower. If yon must 
seek refuge, seek the refuge of our Common Father. !Meml)ers of the 
Ar 3 ^a Sainaj ! dliis is the hour of trial. Lot recreants and poltoons leave 
the Saiuaj hraiuled with infamy.* Let them not pollute and taint the entire 
socitty wiUi their foul presence. My hopes are fixed on those whose minds 
are oom[)l<‘ti‘ly^ snturated, penetrated and interpen trated with the Vedio 
teachings ; who have pondered, on the glorious career of the Rishi-founder 
of the Arya Samaj, and have enlightened their minds and illumined their 
intelleeU^ ])y contemplating that pillar of light — that beacon for tbe 
footsore iravcdler on the journey of life. 

Think of the Aryas that are suffering for their religion at Patiala 
and let them seme as cxem})lars for you. People arc lost in the whirlpool 
and vortex of carnal desires. Lose yourselves in the love of God. 
Knock for admittance to the Kingdom of Heaven and its gates will be 
opened unto you. Then and then alone you will attain, true peace of mind* 
Then and then alone, you will leave behind you a memory that will be 
cherished in the grateful recollection of posterity. Did I sji^ak of name and 
fame ? That is some thing transient and perishable. 

But the Law of Karma and Compensation is imperishable, Woi^lk 
never perishes. An energetic man leaves the impress of bis perao ns4ll]r 
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W bistory in the making which the finger of time is powerless to obliterate 
or to render faint. I commenced my speech with a Veda Mantra. Pray 
for Teja. In order to attain it have recourse to Sadham, cultivate 
, purity of heart and fortitude. Learn to suffer for your cause and practise 
self-introspection. Meditate on the Word of God, Practise Yamas and 
Ifit/amas, Then you will get Teja, This Teja will strengthen your mind 
and fortify your soul and then thert>^ ^rill be an unfoldment of pyschie 
powj^. 

Gentlemen ! 

If the Yfda is the scripture of True Knowledge and if the Divine 
Author of the Veda is All Truth, let the air resound with the battle-cry 
of Dayanand. So long as I wear the Armour of Truth, I am invincible/^ 

« 

Remember ! So long as the Arya Samaj bases its work on truth, no 
power on earth can crush it. God is one, the Veda is one unique rei>()sitory 
of knowledge, Dharma is one, and Dayanand is the one Apostle of this age. 
Let Truth be your motto and Dyananda your exemplar and fear no one. 

What is fear ? 

It is but the figment of the imagination, a ghost conjured up by 
one^s fancy. If your conscience is clear, no fears will assail you. The 
foundations of the Church have been deeply laid— neither Moslems, 
nor Christians nor the Government, powerful though it bo, cau shake them. 
Your greatest enemies are evil thoughts and evil deeds. These alone can 
work your ruin. Purify your hearts, cleanse your spirits, elevate your 
characters and seek the protecting shelter of Dhrama, Arya Brethren! 
I appeal not for the Defence Fund. It would be an affront to your 
generous impulses to do so. Look into your own hearts and take a vow 
to give up hostility and rancour. Cultivate Ahima. Purify your hearts 
and all your surroundings will be purified, sanctified, and cleans m1. Pray 
to the Almighty for strength, and fortitude so that linked shoulder to 
shoulder we may march triumphantly to our goal. At such conjuuc- 
tares of time union is strength and organisation is life. There is a Pauranic 
liegend which says that from each drop of the blood of Jullandhar sprang 
16,000 stalwart giants who were his very images. Let it be likewise 
with us. 

Aryas ! Some of you are devoid of faith. Cultivate the grace of 
faith. Trust in God and fortify your souls We are bundles of foibles. 
But if in spite of that we shall starts on the journey of life armed with 
an unflinching belief in God and an unswerving faith in the Veda, all 
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our enemies will be conquered an<l conrerted into allies* I/et year love con- 
quer the hearts of sworn foes. Let your heads bend down to receive Ihe 
blows of the enemy. Let your heads be chopped off in large numbers, but 
let not a groan or a moan escape you. Bear the cross, heavy though it be^ 
without a demur and witli unmurmuring cheerfulness. If at such a time 
you ever open your lips, let it be to say in loud and ringing tones Thine 
will be done/^ 

If you will be actuated by this spirit, Hindus, Moslems and Christians 
will render cheerful and willing homage to you. If for a decade your 
dropping heads will proclaim your faith in the Veda, Christians, 
Moslems, Americans and Europeans null smother Aryas will flowers. We 
shall not be present in this garb, but if the Doctrine of Metempsychosis is 
true, we shall view the triumph of our humble efforts with our own eyes. 
Dear Brethren ! Is it not your wish to convert Christians, Moslems, 
and all to the Vedic Faith, to eradicate idol- worship, relic worship, and 
superstition and to re-establish the worship of one God. If you are sin- 
cerely desirous of bringing back ihe golden age, be prepared to pass through 
fire and sword and complain not of fate. When you will have attained 
to this state of mind, you will gain brilliant triumphs, and the goddess of 
success and realization will reverently circumambulate you. You will tri- 
um])b, the Arya Samaj will triumph, the Vedic Dharma will triumph, 
and the Divine Cause will ti’iumph. Do thou, O Lord, vouchsafe that 
all our brethren and sisters assembled in this spacious Pandal may be 
inspired with a resolve to*inaugurate with their humble efforts the era of 
universal peace ! Do you also, brethren and sisters, take this holy 
vow, and pray with pure minds to the Sanctifier of all Vows, for strength 
to carry out your holy resolve I 



Appendix V. 

A FULL REPORT OF FROCEESIN9S 

In TpB. 

Patiala alleged sedition case. 

PREFACE. 


Paperii connected with Mr. Warbnrfcon’s relations with the Patiala 
Pnblic Works and Account Departments before the arrest of the 
alleged seditio7iids have been sufficiently discussed in the first part of the 
book. In giving a detailed report of the proceeding I have to acknowledge 
my obligations to the Press reports in the Panjabi of Liihoie. 

I have at the end of this appendix, given a full history of the petition 
of apology which w^as presented to His Highness the Maliurajah of Patiala 
by the accused in this case. That history reads like a romance and will 
proves the adage that Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. 1 have also 
appended at the end comments on the eniing of the case by the Indian 
Press. 


(A) 

HOW SANCTION FOR ARREST WAS OBTAINED ? 

It is an open secret that the late Sardar Qurumnkh Singh during the 
time that he Avas President of the Patiala State Council, repeatedly re- 
fused sanction to Mr. Warburton, for indiscriminate arrests because he 
knew perfectly well that there was no sedition in the Patiala State. It 
is also a well-known fact that Sirdar Giirumnkh Singh resigned becafise 
the Punjab Government refused to sanction Mr. WarburtOn’s removal 
from state service, whom the Sardar considered to be undesirable in 
the interests of the state. I give below a translation of the sanction 
signed by the members of the Patiala State Council from which it 
will appear that the Council did not grant permission to launch proceed- 
ings against all the persons enta^ed in lists No- A. & No. C. It also 
came out during the first hearing of the case before the special Court 
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tbnt Mr. Warbnrton had originally applied for. permission to arrest 
high officials of the state as Rai Bahadnr Ganga Rama, C. I. E. SnperiH’* 
tending Engineer and others, which request of his was not granted hy 
His Highness the Maharajah of Patiala. 

Copy of an order at a special sitting of the full bench of the Council 
of Regency dated 27th September 1909-12 Asoj 19C6, at Sri Nagar. 

^‘As desired by the Special Tribunal, Mr. Warburion Inspector 
General of Police, Patiala Si ate arrived here from Kasauli with all the 
papers and files. During the last week we inspected and heard all 
the bulky documents and files in the presence of Mr. Warburton. The 
collection of papers is the result of two year’s secret investigation 
and in accordance with these papers, Mr. Warburton has prepared the 
lists A. B. C. and D. now before ns, and these contain the names of 
all the susj.ectod persons with their parentage, residence etc. He has 
entered in an abstract from the various informations which Mr. Warburton 
has obtained by secret investigation. In the Eobkar pre>sented to us by 
Mr. Warburton, to day, he has entered tJie numbers of the lists on which 
he wants an iinmediaie action I)y means of arrests and searches, etc which 
measures this Council considers to bo tbc most urgritt and proper for 
the control and sn[)prcssion of this seditious and peace-breaking pro- 
paganda. For iho above reason wo accept the proposal made by Mr. 
Warburton, in Iiis Robkar. It is expected that Mr. Warburton, with 
the help of the Sadar and Muffasil police force of the Patiala State, 
will take immediate action in the matter. As proposes! in the eaid 
Robkar Mr. Warburton can take help from Bakshi Kbana under the 
orders of this Council at any time he likes. Under this verjr order, he 
can take Rs. 1000/- as imprest account from the Acett. General and 
write to the Acett. General to continue to send the money which may 
be spent out of the above sum, and also acquire from Sadar Revenue 
Deptt. the number of tents he may require under the orders of this 
special tribunal. Similarly, if Mr. Warburton, thinks fit he can at any time 
take assistance from any other Deptt. under the orders of this Council. 
In short, it is necessary to put a slop to these seditious thoughts and 
matters in such a form that the germs of this seditious propaganda 
against the B. Govt, bo up-rooted and in future no person shall dare 
to cherish such ideas and do such like things. 

The good relations of the Govt, of India with the rulers of State 
which exist between the two from the very beginning strongly required 
that all the "Seditious and peaoe-breaking ideas at any place in the siai^ 
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and in whatever form ahonld be uprooted soon with a strong hand, so 

that in fnlure there may not be any danger of these things appearing 
again wiftiin the state. It is the desire of our Master, H. H, the 
Maharaja Bahadur that these seditious movements should be checked 
and controlled soon and in the best manner. So that the seeds of 
sedition should disappear altogether from within the state and no idea 
should occur in future of the pois,U^p matter. It is expected that the 
above object will be soon gained by the efforts oE the Inspector General 
of Police in its complete form. The accused against whom there may 
be sufficient proof to afford a ground for chalan, should be chalaned 
at once for trial and the persons who are dangerous should be controlled 
and if there be sufficient grounds to apprehend them, shall be required 
to ftlrnish security and personal bonds in accordance with Law through 
the court. Where there is no sufficient material to proceed against and 
it is necessary to take some steps against them judicially, Mr. Warburton, 
shall report to the sj)ecial Tribunal about them to proceed against them 
departmently. When the investigation is taking place, and there are 
sufficient grounds to proceed against othere, they shall be treated as 
Acquired by law. Mr. Warbixrlon, shall now and then inform the special 
tribunal of all these matters so that the council shall be kept always 
informed of these matters. If Mr. AVarburton, s!;ands in need of the 
orders of the Council with regard to any matters, he shall ask the 
Council about them. 

* Signed— 

1. Mir. Tafazzul Hussan. 

2. Sardar Bhagwan Singh. 

3. Rai Nanak Buksh, 

Members of Patiala State Council. 


COPY OF LIST No. B. 

In which are entered those persons after selection out of 193 entered 
iu List No. A. who from No. 1 to No. 56, according to fkcts are liable to 
punishment and as to whom there is strong hope of suffijient evidence 
being obtained for. a judicial enquiry. And No. 57 to No 100 are 
persons against whom if, by additional enquiry and search &o, snoh evidence 
be obtained as could enable judicial proceedings to be taken, then in a 
summary and administrative way ip case of residents of the state they 
should be required to furnish sectiity apd their property should be^ con- 
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fiscsted; and in case of those who are not residents of the stato they 
should he expelled from the state. 

Contained in para No. 5 Eobkar No. 2624 dated 23rd September 
19C9, according to hth' Asanj 1966, from the Inspector General of 
Patiala Police addressed to the Members of Council of Eegency, Patiala 
state. 

No. Name and Address. 

1. Lftla Jwala Prasad, Executive Engineer. P. W. D. 

2. L. Nand Lai S/o Kirpa Earn. Khatri, Garhshankar, Distt. 

Hoshiarpur, Accountant, P. W. D, 

3. Lachman Daas, Khatri of Santokhgarh Distt. Hoshiarpur, Head- 

master, Sheranwala Gate High School, Patiala. 

4. Bhagwan Dass S/o Tela Earn, Khatri of Jagraon Distt. Ludhi- 

ana, Treasurer to*H. H. the Kanwar Sahib. 

5 . Miirari l.al S/o Jhangiri Mall, Bania of Patiala, Mohalla Jand 

Galli, Clerk A. G’s Office. 

6. Eameshar Dass, Brahmin of Patiala, Treasury Officer. 

7. Prabhu Ram S/o Ghasita Ram, Bania of Jagadhri. 

8. Kulwant Rai S/o Chand, Khatri of Patiala, ahalmad. 

9. Kanhya Lall, Khatri of Kaithal Distt. Karnal. 

10. Wilaiti Ram S^o Bhagirthi Mall, Bania Dealer in Swadeshi 

Goods, Patiala. 

11. Chhotu Bam S/o Bhagirthi Mall, Bania of Patiala. 

12. Bulaqi Dass S/o Mukandi Lall, Khatri of Amballa, Clerk Acot. 

Gen’s Office. 

13. Shib Charan Dass S/o Fateh Chand, Khatri of Patiala, Dhabian- 

Street, Munsarim Sett. Office. 

14. Eaghbar Dyal S/o Gurdial Singh, Khatri of Patiala, Accountant 

Eal Jwala Prasad’s Office. 

15. Girdhari Lall S/o Ballia Ram, Khatri of Mukand Pur Distt. 

Jullundur, Sub-Overseer, P. W. D. 

16. Babu Gowardhan Lall S/e 'Sunder Dass, Khatri of Akalgarh 
Sub-Overseer, P. W. D. 

Ganda Earn S/o Biru Mall, j^nia 0f Patiala, Dealer in 
phones. 


17 . 
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18. Sbankair Lall S/o Him Lall, Banh of Naraaul Disfcfe. Mahendra- 

garh Dealer in Swadeshi goods. 

19. Ganda Ram, Clerk to Rai Jwala Prasad. 

20. B, Balmokand S/o Suja Mall, Khatri of Nawar Shahar Diatt. 

Jullundur, Clerk P. W. D. 

21. Chint Ram S/o Mukand Khatri, Rahon Disst JuUandhar, 

S. 0., P. W. D. 

'22, Lacliinan Dass S/o Mathra Dass, Khatri of Jagraon, S. 0., 
P. W. D. 

23. Lahori Mall S/o Sudhu Mall, Khatri of Jiilhmdher, S. 0., 

P. W. D. 

24. Kishori Lall S/o Narain Dass, of Sadhora Disit. Amballa, Clerk, 

P. W. D. 

25. “ Brij Bihari Lall S/o Ladli Prasad, Khatri of Patiala, Urdu 

Moharrir P. W. D. 

26. Ram Chand S/o Nand Lall, Khatri of Banga Disit. Jullundur, 

S. 0., P. W. D. 

27. Babu Ram S/o Nanak llam, Khatri of Patiala, Store Clerk, 

28. Ajit Singh of Khauna Disti. Ludhiana Clerk. P. W. D, 

29. TeluRam S/o Ram Lall, Khatri of Samana, Sett. Office, Rajpura 

Circle. 

30. Babu Indar Singh S/o Khazan Singh Bori, Khatri of Hoshiar- 

pur, Munsarim Tehsil Patiala, 

31. Dhani Ram S/o Rala Ram, Khatri of Tanda Distt. Hoshiarpur, 

Patwari, Patiala Tehsil. 

32. Pt. Gauri Datta, Brahmin of Patiala, Professor of Sanskrit 

Mohindra College. 

33. Raunak Ram, Khatri of Bhadaur (Patiala State), Teacher, 

Sheranwala Gate, High School. 

34. Kundan Lall S/o Siri Ram, Bania of Patiala, Teacher, Sheran- 

wala Gate, High School. ^ 

35. Karta Bam S/o Ralla, Brahmin, Mahalpur Distt. Hoshiarpur, 

Headmaster, High School (Old Jail). 

36. Bohan Lall, B. A., S/o Baij Nath of Naingarh Distt. Sialkot, 

Teacher, High School. . 

37. BaSj Nath S/o Bhagwan'Dass, Bania of Pundri Distt, Karpal, 

Headmaster. 
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38. L. Oharan Dass S/a Kirpa Bam^ KhM, Bbakar^^ Dhtt^ 

Hoshiarpnr, Naib Reader, 

39. Jphri Lai S/o Karta Ram, Khatri of Payal Distt. Amargarh, 

Clerk A, G’s. Office. 

40. Lachliraan Singh S/o Nand Singh, Sodhi of Malpur Tehsil^ 
Clerk Tost Master Qenerars Office. 

41. Hargopal Clerk Sanitary Department. 

42. Munshi Sant Ram S/o Narain Singh, Hindu Rajput of Patiala, 

Head Constable 1st. grade. 

45. B. Dhani Ram B. A. S o Pohlo Ram, of Ludhiana, Inspector 
Police Training School Patiala. 

44. B. Samsher Singh S/o B. Basakhi Ram, Inspector, Rajput 

Bararkh Hoad Constable (Sub-Inspector at present^. 

45. Nand Lai Head Constable Doraha Police Station, 

46. Ajit Sing Rajput Constable 2nd Patiala. 

47. Sain Das S/o Giirditta Mai, Khatri at present a resident of 

Patiala, Legal practitioner, 

48. Ganeshi Lai S/o Mehtab Khatri of Patiala Ch ib’ P. W. D. 

49. Nihal Chand S/o Atar Sen Khatri of Patiala, Cltrk Sanitary 

Department. 

50. Ram Chand S/o Pyare Lai Khatri of Amritsar Clerk P, W. D. 

51. Des Raj Clerk in the Office of Rai Jawala Prasad 

52. B^bagat Ram S/o Ishri Mai Baniah c f Kaithal, Karnal Distt. 

Nazim Municipal Office. 

53. Atma Ram S/o Duni Chand Kalal of Ambala, Acct. Workshop. 

54. Sant Ram S/o Kirpa Ram, Sud, of Hoshiarpur, Reader to Rai 

Kaban Chand A, C. S. 0. 

55. Doctor Bakhtawar Singh S/oKauhya Lai Khatri, of Paddi Distt. 

Ludhiana, Hospital Asstt, Sadar Dispensary Patiala. 

56. Churanji Lai of Patiala Clerk Ag’s Office. 

57. Nanak Chand S/o Phagu goldsmith of Patiala, goldsmith. 

58. Atar chand S/o Kalu, contractor of Patiala. 

59. B, Munni Lai S/o Nathu Lai Khatri of Patiala, Roz-Namacha 

Writer of Civil Branch A. Q’s. Office. 

60* Mehr Chand S/o Qirdhari Lai Baniah of Faticilaf^ 

Plague. 






6h XJmrao Cl^aad S/o Mehiab Eai KUatriof Fatikla^ petition writer. 
62, Hiri Shankar &/o Panca Lai Kaistha of Meerut, Clerk P. W. D. 
63* Madan Qopal S/o Tara Chand Khatri Patiala, Plague Office. 


64. Daulat Bam S/o Ainar Chand Arora of Patiala, Clerk Sani- 
tary (Commissioner’s Office, 

65/ Banarsi Dass S/o Kalu BSth, Khatri of Khanna, Clerk P, W.D. 

66. Satya Pal alias Sant Pal alias Bura Mai S/o Balmukand Khatri 
' bf Lala Musa, Clerk Sanitary Office, 


67. Chanda Rani S/o Mehr Chand, Brahman of Chak Mughlan Distt. 

Julliindher Clerk P. W. D. 

♦ 

68. Amarnath, Kaistha Delhi Clerk P. W. D. 

69. Malhra Das S/o Amarchand Khatri of Shamcbaurasi Distt. 

Hoshiarpur Sub-Overseer P. W. D. 

70. Bam Bnp S/o Chhaj Ram, Khatri of Khatauli Distt. Muzafar- 

nagar, Sub-Overseer P. W. D. 

71. Durga Das S/o Haldm Das Khatri of Vairoval S. 0. P. W. D. 

72. DbanfS/o Biru Mai Khitri of Batinda Overseer P, W. D. 

73. Lekh Bam S/o Sant Ram Kalal of Kural Distt, Anibala, S-Ovr, 

74. Gokal Chund S/o Nanak Chand Brahman, Head Clerk P. W. D. 

75. Mangul Chand S/o Kirpa Ram of Amirtsar Estimater P, W. D. 

76. Mukandi Lai S/o Tuhi Ram Khatri of Jullundher, Clerk P.W.D. 

77. Ganput Rai S/o Karta Ram Brahman, Clerk P. W. 

78. Salig Ram S/o Aggarwal, Clerk P. W. D, 

79. Shyam Sing S/o Diwaii Sing Kalal of Patehpur Distt. Karnal^ 

Settlement Nazir, 

80. Muushi Ram S/o Ram Nath Khatri of Talvandi Distt. Luhhiana, 

Patwari Patiala Tehsil. 

81. Moti Ram S/o Hari Ram Khatri o£ Veroval Distt. Hoshiarpur^ 

Teacher Primary School. 

82. Duni Chand S/o Gokal Chand Khatri of Sabbalpur Distt. 

Julhndher, Teacher Primary School, ^ 

83. Diwan Chand S/o Rullia Ram Khatri of Qujranwala Teacher 
'* Middle School Mahindra College. 

84. Pdt Ram S/o Sujanand Brahman "of Batala Distt. -Qurdaspur 
Teacher Primaiy Scshool MaMndra college. 

85* Radba Krishna, Clerk Ag’l Office. 



Einhen Ifnrari Lai S/o L&dli Prmd, Kaifth 0f Faiidii 0^ 
Post Office, 

87* Bishembar Das of Mehroli Ealsia State Aoott. Irrigation 
Department, 

88, Bihari Lai Patwari Canal Department. 

Bhagat Ram S/o Mukandi Ram, Khatri Sub-Overseer Canal 
Deptt. Gbagar Branch.' 

90. Bam Das S/o Jumna Das Khatri of Jullundhar Medical Officer 

91. B. Tulsi Ram S/o Hari Chand Rajput of Mahindra Garh Ins- 

pector Police. 

92. Gauri Shankar of Fatehabad contractor, near Jaswaut Rai’s 

House. 

93. Nand Lai 8/o Daya Ram Khatri of Kapurthala, reader, Judicial 

Commissioner of Settlement* 

94. Atma Ram S/o Shib Dayal Khatri of Hirak, ThanaDoraha Clerk 

Settlement Commissioner. 

95. Nauak Chand of Gujrat Nazir Asstfc, Settlement Commissioner’s* 

Office. 

96. Harcharan Das S/o Gokal Arora of Patiala, Attar. 

97. Radha Krishna S/o Prabhu Dayal of Lahore, C'lerk Acctt* 

P. W. D. 

98. Tilok Chand S/o Gokal Arora of Patiala Attar. 

99. Prabhu Dayal Pleader. 

100. Phumman Singh proprietor Patiala Press. 


LIST No. D 

In which are entered byselection out of 96 persons enteredin list No. 
C. who, from No. 1 to No. 23, are liable to punishment and about whom 
there ir strocg hope that sufficient Evidence for instituting judicial 
proceedings will be obtained and from No. 24 to No. 46 are persons against 
whom if, by additional enquiry and search &c., such evidence be obtained 
as could enable judicial proceedings to be taken, then in a summary and 
administrative way in case residents of the state they should be requii^d 
to furnish security and their property should be confiscated ; and in case ^ 
of those who axe not residents of the stlite they should be expelled froBB^^ 
the state. 
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Oontiiiiifld in {Mira, No. 7, Robekar No. ^ 24 dated September 1909, 
ocording io 8tb AsanJ 1966, from the Inspector General of Patiala Police 
ddreefled to tb« Members of Connctl of Regency Pa tiala state. 


Serial 

number. Name, parentage and residence &c. 

1. Qanda Rama Son of Mnkandi caste Rora residence of Dhanandi 
j, District Gnjranwala, Punjab, Head Master Sunam School. 

2. Lala Miri Mull Son of Danlat Bam, Caste Sad, resident of 

Manikpur, District Payour, Patiala stale, Qirdawar 
Qannngo, Sunam. 

• 3. Dunichand Son of Jai Singh Caste, Saini resident, of Rampura 
( Phagwara side ). Thana Labu Dist. Rajpura, Girdawar 
Qanungo Monk. 

4. Ohandu Lai son of Budh Sain, caste Kaisth resident of Sunam, 

Patiala State, 1st grade pleader of Patiala State Courts. 

5. Gurdit Chand son of Qovind Sahay, caste Kaisth resident of 

Taran Amritsar District, Patwari settlement Department 
Sunam. 

6. Lala Devi Dayal son of Chandu Lai, caste Kaisth resident of 

Sunam, Patiala State Pleader of Patiala Courts. 

7. Ram Lai son of Moha Ram caste Brahman resident of Sunam 

Pleader Sunam Courts &c. 

8. Pat Ram son of Ballu Ram, caste Bania resident of Narwana 

Patiala State, Sahukar Narwana. 

9. Ram Saran son of Ganesba Mall, caste Brahman resident of 

Bharwa District Lahore, Headmaster Vernacular Middle 
School, Narwana. 

10. Qauri Shanker son of Bnta Mall Bania resident of Narwana, 

Patiala State, Cloth Merchant Narwana. 

11. Shadi Ram son of Chandu Lai, Khatry resident* of pail, 

Patiala State, Reader Naib Tehsildar Nart^ana. 

12. Harbilas son of Gnrdial, caste Bania resident of Narwana, 

Patiala State, Sahukar Narwana, 

13. Dhani Ram son of Lai Chand, oaste Kalal resident of Joga 

District Feimepur, Petwari Ojhaaa, ^hsB Narwena. 

14 Bhagwan Cliand son of Bam, oaste Brahman resid^i 

of jloga District Peroaepur Patwari Tehsil Narwana. 
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15» DUeep Chand son of Pat Bam caste BaaiA resideni of 
Patiala State, Sahukar. 

16* Maliasha Kishen Chand caste Bora resident of Kamelia District 
Multan, Office Qannngo Bhawanigarh, Patiala State. 

17. Babu Mnnna Lai son Banhya Lai caste El ha try resident of 

Paddi^ I>istrict Ludhiana, Sub-overseer Public Works, 
Bhawanigarh, Patiala State. 

18, Babu Bura Ram son oTE Nauhria Mall, caste Khatry resident 

of Ferozepur City, Teacher Middle School, Bhawanigarh, 
Patiala State. 

19w Raunaq Ram son of Kalu Ram, caste Bania resident of Tal- 
wandi Sabbo, Tehsil Bhatinda. District Narwana, Shopkeeper. 

20 Paras Ram son of Bhagat Ram, caste Mahajan resident of 

Talwandi Sabbo, Shopkeeper. ^ 

21. Saligram Khatry resident of Sanur, Patiala State, School 

Master Basi, District Amargarh. 

22. Daulat Ram son of Mnnshiram, caste Khatry resident of 

Basi, District Amargarh, Naib Qanungo Basl. 

23. Radha Kishen, Basi, District Amargarh, Teacher High School 

Basi. 

24. Narain Das Manager, Sirdar Sahib Bhadaur. 

25. Lai Chand son of Kirparam, caste Khatry, resident of 

Amritsar, Patwari, Sunam. 

26. Bhagat Ram son of Banna Bam, caste Bania, Patwary, Snnam 

27. Pandit Bihari Lai, caste . Brahman resident of Bhawanigarh* 

Patiala State, Sadar Qanuago Sunam. 

28. Pandit Atma Ram Brahman resident of Rajpura, Second 

Master Sunam School. 

29. Manohar Lai son of Lala Bans! Ram caste Khatry, resident 

of Sunam, Police Hoad Constable attached to Sadar Police 
Office Patiala. 

30. Laohmi Chand son of Sahibditta Mall, Sud, resident of 

Shekhupura, Kapurthala State, Patwari Sagan Village^ 
Tehsil Narwana. . 

31. Mukandi Lai son of Dayairam, caste Khatry, resident 

Parthala Tehsil Pail, Pati#a State, Patwari Hnlka 
Tehsil Narwana. 


V 
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32. Prithi Chand son of Sansari.Mal, caste Bania resident of 

Narwana, Shopkeeper. 

33. Shadirain son of Jaidayal, cast Bania, resident of Narwana^ 

Patiala State. 

84. Ragha son of Bhagalram, Jat, cultivator, Narwana. 

35. Haiakh ChanJ of Singh, Rajpoot, Patwary Jainna 

Canal, Narwana. 

,jP^^odit Suraj Bhan son of Sangor, Brahman, Ahalmad 
Settlement Deputy Superintendent, Narwana. 

37. Ramsaran Das son of Patram, Brahman resident ef Narwana 
Patiala State, Dhuri Circle Patwari Kulath, Tehsil Narwana. 

88. Pandit Harnand son of Shi Ram, Brahman, resident of Kulath 

Tehsil Narwana, Sahukar. 

89. Rikhiram son of Gokal Chand, Bania, resident of Chiniwal, 

District Ludhiana, Patwari of Ojana, Tehsil Narwana. 

40. JaiRamsonof Sada Ram, Brahman, resident of Narwana, 

Zemindar and Banker. 

41. Ramdhari son of Jewna, Brahman, cultivator Narwana. 

42. Kishory Mall son of Harnand La), Khatri, resident of Patiala, 

Settlement Amin, Bhawanigarh. 

48. Bam Prashad son of Kishen Chand, Khatry, resident of 
Talwandi. 

44. Daulat Ram son of Munshiram, Khatri, Storekeeper Basi, 

District Amargarh, 

45. Dhani Ram, Khatry, resident of Basi, Public Works servant 

Patiala. 

46. Durga Parshad, resident of Basi, Public Works servant, Patiala, 


(B) 


Hh Highnesses order appointing a Special Tribunal for trying the 
alleged Sedition Case, 

Copy of a mandate from tlie ljlas.i«Khas Shri Eazoor (may Ms* 
dignity and good fortune shine for ever I ) dated Si7th Asauj Sambat 1966 
». e. 13th October, 1909. 
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For tbe investigation and disposal of the cases of persons whoae. ftOTife 
has been accomplished by the. Police yesterday in connection with se4ithni| 
Hazur Maiadaulat thinking it proper to appoint a special Coxnnutl^ 
do, hereby, order, that Sirdar Bhagwan Singh Sahib late President and 
Lala Ram Parshad Sahib Home Minister and Manlvi Pazal-i-matin . Sahib 
Registrar General will be the members of this Committee. After completion 
of regular enquiry the files should be presented to the Committee by the 
Police Officers, and the Police should daily report to the Committee the 
daily proceedings of iheir investigation and it should be the special duty 
of the members of the Committee to report confidentially in writing to 
Ilazur 3Iabadaulat the daily proceedings in these cases. And this is 
also ordere<l that appeals of the orders of the Committee shall lie dire(5t to 
the Ijlas-i-Khas Hazur Mabadaulat. Consequently this order should be 
communicated to all three Officers of the Committee and the Inspector- 
General of Police in order to its being carried out. 

And the Committee is, hereby, invested with the powers of Chief 

Court. 


C 

Preliminary Proceedings, 

Although the special Tribunal began its sittings from the very first 
day of its receiving His Highnesses mandatcr ytj Mr. Warburton con- 
tinued defying its authority to the last. From the 17th of October to the 
Iffth of December 1909 is a long way, but it was not till the latter date 
that even a semblance of regular Judicial proceedings could be perceived in 
Court. It has been considered desirable, hence, to give a resume of tbe 
doings of the Patiala Police and an account of the hardships endured by 
the accused and their Counsel before beginning a report of the somewhat 
regular proceedings. 

(«) 

SEDITION CASE AT PATIALA, 

[SpBCIALLY RliPOKTED FOR THE “PANJABEB”] 

I am one of those who are interested in the persons arrested 
Patiala on account of the Sedition casey 1 have been, therefore <|i: 

month waiiing.to see when the case is ^ooeeded with, hnt ho one yei 
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Wiirbtirt<«>, niio is isastst of fltiie aitasiion at _ 

iii Hs oapacii^ of IHateici Magistrate. It on can itnagioe tile dllloalties 
aod ^xieties of the relatives of the arrested persons who are compelled to 
give np their own work to watch the proo 6 ediogS 9 but do not know whero 
to go and get information of theses as the Special Committee constituted 
by the Maharaja seems equally nnaoqti.Unted with the circumstances of 
the case, being helpless against the Police authority. 


l?b^re have been conflicting news and rumours current at Patiala 
during this period from which it was not easy to understand what was 
the fact* However, it is generally said that the Police applied for sanc- 
tion of arrests to the Council of Regency some months ago when Sardar 
Ourumukh Singh was the President, but he desired to be satisfied before 
awarding the necessary sanctions* Consequently the question remained 
pending till it was approved after Sardar Sahib’s resignation. This sanc- 
tion was duly confirmed by the Maharaja according to Mr. Warburton. 
After these preliminaries were over, Mr. Warburton ordered his police to 
assemble under pretext for inspection by H. H. the Maharaja on the 11th 
October 1909. Mr. Warburton then at about II a. m. sent for the police 
officials saparately to him and entrusted them with the work of carrying 
on searches and arrests, so that no one knew where the other was going 
with the necessary posse of constables. His subordinates then oommeti^ 
ced their compaign against sedition by locking^the houses first and then 
arresting their owners in their respective offices. The searches were 
made on the 11th October 1909 and completed next day, when all the 
people were carried to a place near the Canal Bridge near Ablowal 
village where a Camp wss erected for the purpose. In carrying out the 
search orders, the Police searched the rooms occupied by others living in 
the same house with the persons against whom the search warrant was 
issued. All the books and papers of the arrested found in the searches 
were removed to the Camp without making any lists of these or giving 
any receipt for what they were taking. Thus a panic was created in the 
city and the people interested in the men under arrest , ,did not think 
themselves safe. The Telegraph Office and Railway Station are said 
have been watched by the Police so that people might not inform their 
relatives in the ontstations. It is even said that one or two persons who 
took messages to the Telegraph Office to inform the ontstations people of 
the arrest of their relatives at Patiala were actually seized and carried to the 
Police statimi where they were kept for . isometime and then let off. This 
no doubt is Butp^ug to the people living in British territory* bnt 
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^^jbaoof the other places in ^e Stotsj, ^h as Bh^wani|;at^, 
^^^nnam, was commenced the same day and the persons arrested tre^ 
k^ in the Police cells at these stations for some time, when ^y irsni 
removed te Patiala as the Magistrate there would not grant remax^ 
Even such of the persons for whom theie were issued search warrants dnty 
were brought to Patiala where they were let off on personal recognizances 
and were ordered to remain there. These people have since been allowAi^ 
to go back to their villages on their making representaton to the Maharaja. 

The Special Tribunal constituted under the orders of H. H. the 
Maharaja to try this case passed orders on the application of L. Oharanji 
Lai, B. A., Superintendent, Accountant-General’s Office, that he be bailed 
off, but the Inspector-General of Police would not obey the Court I In 
another instance, this Tribunal ordered the Inspector -General of Police 
to permit Mr. Roshan Lal„ Barrister-at-law, to see his clients in the Camp, 
but he was not allowed to see them by his Police Majesty. Under the 
circumstances it is not understood who rules the State, H. H.the Maharaja 
or Mr. Warburton. Mr. Warburton has since let off tvo or three persons 
on personal recogizance, bnt he would not let off Lala Chranji Lai even 
on furnishing a security for Rs. 2,000 as was ordered by the Speoiel 
Tribunal. The consequence of this has been the special Tribunal passed 
no orders on others applications and the poor accused have been rotting in 

the Camp for over a month. 

• ^ 

Mr. Grey, a leading Barrister -at-Law of Lahore, has been consulted 
by the Police, but it is not known when they proceed with the case. 
These question have been before the police for over a year and it is over a 
month since they actually arrested the people. Since some days it is rur 
monred that the Post Office authorities have received orders to send letters 
of certain persons to the Police before they are delivered to the addres- 
sees. Bnt inspite of the long time taken, and with such a force and means 
at their command, the Police have not yet been able to challan the case. 
It is as yet unknown what the poor men have done for which they have 
been arrested under Section 124 A and 153. Some say it is a case against 
the Ary a Samajists as the Mandir of this body is in the police possession. 
If the Arya Samajists or the bricks and woods of their Mandir over which 
Mr, Warburton has kept a sentinal on watch have committed any sediiiotlA 
act, let the prosecution come forward to prove it, but why should they b>9 
Relaying it now? It is the general belief that this case ui too weak to “ 
brought before the Tribunal, bnt is tl^ outcome of a plan to remain ih 
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by 8 oai#» and to aeoaro adT8Q0«ment by other Police offioisli who 
tm not snxioTW to shorten it, as they made three more arrests last week 
At Payal, a town in the Patiala State, If this is tme there will be no end 
of tronble to the poor men unless His Highness extends the hand of His 
protection to the people who generally have a complete confidence in the 
sense of jnstice of His Highness and expect a speedy relief at his hands. 

It 

The camp consists of a number of tents pitched in a traingular space 
surrounded qn one side by a branch of tho Sirhind Canal and the other 
two sides liy a road. Three or four men appear to have been acooinraoda- 
ted b each tent. Visitors are permitted to see their friends there on 
verbal request and can telk with them in the presence of the Police 
officials. The persons under arrest are allowed the use of their own 
clothes and oharpais supplied by their friends. They are also allowed to 
have a walk of 1 or 1^ hours daily. Until quite recently food was supp^ 
lied to them by their friends, but now arrangements have been made to 
provide it at the police cost at the rate of Rs. 0-5-0 per man per day. 
There is a milk and sweet seller^s stall as well, so that the inmates of ths 
Camp if they like can be supplied with these articles on payment. The 
arrested people are allowed now to keep some petty amount of cash with 
them to meet the charges of obtaining these articles of food. Thus ap- 
parently all their comforts are looked after by the authorities, but there 
can be no comforts in a life of detention, full of anxiety and anguish, but 
wit|i no work to divert the mind. Time seems to be hanging heavy on 
them, besides they must be feeling the habitual rudeness and authority of 
the police, as they all appear to be sickly and pale. 

fFide PunjaU 181U1909J 


THE PATIALA MYSTERY. 

The letter we publish in our first page on the subject of the Patiala 
arrests goes to support the popular impression that things move slowly 
in the Native States, and that a veil of mystery generally hangs over 
doings and happenings there. More than five weeks have elapsed since 
the arrests were made, but still the public are absolutely in the dark as to 
how things stand and what will be the course of events — let alone the final 
results which must be presumed to lie in the womb of the Inscrutable. 
In spite of the fact that the Maharaja lost no time in appointing a Special 
Tribunal on the 12 th October, (he day immediately following the arrests. 
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its sense of ennm and disgust. It has passed no orders jet on ike $p" 
plications for bail &c., presented before it on the 18th October when Oonn^ 
Bel for some of the aecpsed for the first time appeared before it* The reason , 
of this attitude of detaohment (vairagyd) from the cares of the day and 
the thought of the marrow on the part of the Tribunal, is not far to seelu 
Mr. Warburton, the puissant Inspector-General of Police, has apparently 
proved to theTribunalthe futility of its feeble efforts before the despensation 
of a higher Providence, The order passed by the Tribunal admitting to bail 
Lala Chiranji Lai, Superintandent of the Accountant General’s Office and 
a British subject, has not been carried out, although a month has elapsed, 
Mr, Warburton probably regarding it as beneath notice. The Court may 
naturally be anxious not to court similar discomBture again, and taking 
discretion to be the better part of valor has refrained from passing any 
further orders admitting accused to bail. It appears, however, that Mr. 

Warburton has on his own authority let off two or three pe**son? on their 
personal recognisance, but even a security of Rs. 2,000 backed by tbe order 

of the High Court has not been considered sufficient in the case of Lala 
Chiranji Lai, Not only is the Court apparently powerless before tbe Inspec- 
tor-General of Police, but the Maharaja also, to whoiii representations 
have been made, seems to have lost or abandoned his power of control. 
Evidently the spectre of supposed Sedition in his State against the 
British Government, dexterously inaaueuvred before His Highness, is suffi- 
cient to awe the inexperienced youthful Prince into inaction. In faCt, 
the whole power of the State, assisted by the ablei.^ Uwyer in the Pro- 
vinco who has just been engaged for the prosecution, has been placed at 
the back of the undisputed authority of Mr. Warburton, who doBs as hc 
likes in arresting people or setting them free at his discretion, without 
even bringing matters before the Special Tribunal. On the other hand, 
in the face of the array of this tremendous force the poor accused are not 
allowed the least facilities for seeing their lawyers. To crown all, the 
interminable remands obtained by Mr. Warburton or given by himself, 

even without sending the accused before the Court, though ab initio illegal 
are still continuing, utterly heedless of the piteoiiscriesof the relations and 

pleaders of the unfortunates. Under tho oircumtsances, would not the hope for 
justice be as absurd as the attempt to makehricks without straw! How can the 
accused in custody defend themselves without being informed of the facts 
alleged against them or consulting thew lawyers? .Mr. Stead, whom we 
quoted the other day, has rightly said that when people are unnecessarily^ 
subjected to injustice, disaffection is the natural result; and Mr* Warburtw 

may rest satisfied that even if there had been no sedition at Patiala, 
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THE PATIALA SEDITION CASE. 

* "'''n. 

In the above case an application for farther remand was presented 
tojttie Spefgal Tribnnal by a Police Officer on behalf of Mr. Arthur (key, 
Barrister-at-law, Counsel for the prosecution. On the 17th November, 
tlie Court granted time to the prosecution till next day to enable Mr. Grey 
to appear and argue the matter. Next day Mr. Grey was again unable 
to be present. Mr. Baushan Lai, Barrister-at-law, for the defence put 
in a Written reply objecting to the granting of any further remand and 
Counsel was heard in support of his contention. The Court in granting 
a remand np to the 21st gave a distinct order that the accused, together 
with all necessary papers, ought to be produced before the Court on the 
22nd and that no further remand would be granted. 

Petition for the Prosecution. 

State versut Rai Jwala Parshad and others. 

The following purports to be a summary of the petition for remand 
put in by the prosecution; — 

1. That the remand granted hy the Court on the 10th November . 
expired on the 16th. 

2. That in the meanwhile, the officers in charge of enquiry have 
been engaged in examining the very large number of decuments obtained 
from accused persons. 

. 3. That such examination is only partially completed and except 

in the case of three persons noted in police report decuments of seditious 
character have been discovered from the possession of each accused. 

4. The farther examination of papers and l>ooks of the Arya Samaj 
has furnished evidence of seditious teaching and delivery of lectures of a 
highly seditious character. 

5. That the prosection is fnr&er informed that the doeameDte seized 
in I«hore by police from offices cl Bhofot Mata and Bande Matar^m 

0 hook agencies include correiqiondence the accused persons. 
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aikuii|^> iK> tbat the ehalan oanqot he made in less than fifteen 

7. That the report of Inspector Shnjat Ali is filed herewith, end thliite 
officer will be produced before the Court for such other enqmry as thej^ 
may desire to make. 

8* That the prosecution prays under Section 344, C. P. C., for 
fifteen days’ further remand. 


REPLY BY DEFENCE. 

The following is a copy of the reply filed by the Defence Counsel; — 

^ 1. That the remand granted by this Hon’ble Court on the lOth 
November without notice to or production of the accused was highly 
irregular and illegal as there is yet no case put before this Hon^ble Court 
by the Police. 

2. That the accused have been in custody since 11th October and 
the Police ought to have completed cases separately, as the warrants issued 
for arrest were under Sections 124A, I53A, &c. 

3. That the petitioner cannot say anything about the character of 
the papers referred to unless they be put before this Hon’ble Court, but 
they assert that they are confident of the fact that they had in their pos- 
session no seditious papers at all. 

4. That the 4th paragraph is totally refuted with confidence. The 
assertion is untrue. 

5. That the Court can take no notice of such vague informationa 

received by the Police about the searches in Lahore. * 

6. That those are not chalan cases, The complaint must precede 
the issue of warrants and sanction must be obtained before filing the com- 
plaint under Section 196, C. P. Code. So the Police has no excuse for not 
producing the sanction and the complaint and should be ordered to do so 
at once. 


7. That as there is so far no evidence before the Court nor eyeo 
the complaints nor the accused, it oaq iaot grant any remand at all und 
Section 344. Section 344, C. P. C^de applies when the cati^ 
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Cognizance of hj the Conrt, TThe case is a strong one for evidence to be 
Immedieately recorded and the accused admitted to bail. (See India Law 
Report,- € Madras, page 69.) 

T « 

8. That the report of Inspector Shnjat All Khan is insufficient to 
enable the Conrt to grant a remand. 

9. Prays that the application be Rejected and Police ordered to 
produce evidence an 1 accused before the Court at once. 

(8d)RAlTSHAN LaL, 

Counsel for Defence, 

( Vide Piinjahi 23-1P1909,) 


THE PATIALA CASE. 

The proceedings in the Special Tribunal at Patiala printed in another 
place furnish sufficient evidence of the irregiilari'^y of procedure which 
nndet* the mystery surrounding the action of the authorities, has been 
assumed by the general pnblic to be the prevailing rule in the conduct of 
the case. It should not be forgotten that the case was professed to have 
been launchel after enquiries extending over a year, and that the arrests 
made were of so startling a kind as coiilJ be justified only by startling 
revelations to immediately follow. It is, therefore, most curious that at 
end of five weeks from the date of arrests the prosecution was still asking 
for further remand, while the Special Tribunal was mysteriously silent 
on the many applications for bail from the accused in custody. Not the 
less curious it is that the prosecution Counsel, who has presumably been 
engaged to work up the case energetically, would not or could not appear 
personally to support his application for remand, so as at least to expedite 
matters that have already become too tedious. A Police Officer was con- 
sidered a sufficiently competent person to appear on his behalf, as if the 
Tribunal was bound to accept any petition that came from the prosecution 
without the least regard for the interests, not to say the convenience, of 
the accused. It is satisfaction to note that the Court granted remand only 
for four days instead of the fortnight asked for^ requiring the accused and 
neoessary papers to be produced on the 22nd before any further remand 
was granted. The procedure hitherto followed appears to be that no such 
formality of producing accused was observed in obtaining remands. Mr. 
Rausban Lall in bis reply outs up the .^prosecution petition through and 
HiToirgh, and shows^what glaring irregularities have marked the proceed- 
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ings BO far at everj step. As we write, news has not yet beM retseireit 
of tbe issue of yesterday’s proceedings, bat any man with the hM. Ui 
of law in him must see that even if further remand is granted^ to reftuS|a 
bail to the accused who may furnish proper security would be the 4ie!ght 
of cruelty. In the Midnapur case the allegations against the arrested 
persons, it will be remembered, were of a much more serious nature; 
They pointed to a conspiracy to murder the District Magistrate and the 
preparitions of bombs. But in his famous bail order Mr. Justice Sarada 
Charan Mitra clearly said that six weeks was a sufficient time for any iuM 
vcstigation, and if by that time the police were not in a position to challan 
the accused, it was presumable that they were not going to produce any- 
thing serious. There being a good deal of similarity between the two 
cases so far as the circumstances of arrest are concerned we believe a ruling 
for bail issued by high authority in the Midnapur case is perfectly appli- 
cable to the Patiala one. 

(Vide Punjabi 23^11 --1909*) 


THE PATIALA IMBROGLIO. 

The following is the translation of a petition made by Mr. Roshan 
Lull to His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala; — 

May it Please Your Hightiess. 

I beg most humbly and respectfully to submit that at the' time of 
Your Highness accestion to the throne, the whole State indulged in re- 
joicings and gave vent to their feelings of loyalty both to you and the 
British Government and that there was not the least sign of dissatisfactiou 
manifest anywhere throughout the State. Men of all sects, castes and 
creeds heartily joined in the rejoicings and prayed for your Highness’s 
long life and prosperity. 

That these rejoicings had been hardly over and the subjects of Youi 
Highness were still pouring in their blessing when the State Polica set up 
a campaign of arrets and house searches. Respeetable and loyal to the core 
officers of the P. W. D. and other departments of the State were taken 
into custody and their houses searched. 

The warrants shown to the accused were only under section 124 
and 153 A, and it is not clear if the sedition and disaffection is qont^i 
pkted against the British Government Dr the Patiala Static 
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Y^nr HighneB%^on 12tli Oolxib^r, appointed a Special Tribanal with 
tlie powere of a High Court to decide the case; for which act of jnstiice 
and prudence all men praised Yonr Highness, and the accused completely 
helieved that henceforth Mr* Warbnrton bad nothing more to do with 
the ease (see Calcutta Law Report P. 937,) Mr, Warbnrton was duly 
informed of Your Highness* orders regarding the appointing of a Special 
Tribunal, but in spite of that Mr, Wiairburton has not so far submitted 
tb[e papers of the case to the Special Tribunal. 

Legally for such a serious offence not only sanction is required under 
section 196 Or. Pr. Code, but it is necessary that a regular complaint 
be made before a Court. Wheo the relatives of the accused engaged the 
petitioner as the Counsel, he was under the belief that the complaint must 
have been sent to the Special Tribunal and he would be able to know on 
what foots the present prosecution is based. 

That in spite of clear orders of your Highness, arrests are being 
made without any complaint or orders of the Special Tribunal and sensed 
have not been brought up before the Court even for a remand. 

That two of the petitioner’s clients, Rai Jawala Prasbad and Nand 
Lai, are British subjects and in case the charge o£ sedition is against thfl 
British Government, it would be necessary that sanction be obtained from 
the Governor General or the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. But 
unfortunately so far no paper in connection with -the case has been shown 
to the petitioner, though he has been representing the matter to the Special 
Tribunal since 18th instant. The procedure has caused a lot of anxiety 
and monetary loss to the accused. 

As the Special Tribunal could not give any information to the 
Conneel as to the nature of the charges against his clients he (the Counsel) 
wanted to see his clients, Nand Lall and Master Laohhman Dass. Though 
be had every right under the law to see them, yet as a precantio®^ 
ary measure he took an order from the Special Tribunal also for the inter-* 
riew and presented himself with the order to Mr. Warbnrton. The liitter 
told Counsel that he (Mr. Warbnrton) would not allow him to see the ac- 
cused during investigation, and on my pointing out that 1 had such a right 
under the law, Mr. Warbnrton said that there would be no use in compell- 
ing him. On my farther observing that 1 had an order from the Special 
Tribunal also, he took that from fse and promised to pass orders in hia 
office a!nd forthwith went inside the ^ail, though it did not require even 
S minutes to carry out ihe SpeciatTiSbuiiiiPs orders, tii the PdHee dffioera 
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The petitioner made complaint to the above effect before the Special 
Tribonal, bnt as no orders were communicated to the petitioner, hence th»' 
necessity of petitioning to Yonr Highness. 

The PoUoe has thronghout proceeded irregularly and illegally, aadl 
Your Highness would bo convinced of that fact if Your Highness only ex- ' 
amines the case of one accused, tf. gf. when search was made in Rai Jwala 
Prasad’s house and at which search two Europeans were present, no list 
was made out as required under Sec. 103 Criminal Procedure Code; nor 
was it noted whence and which thing was found. All the office papers 
which are Y our Highness’ property, religious books e. g. Ramayana and 
Bible &c, even School Books were seized by the police. They left some 
papers in one room, went to search another, leaning the former one nnoc* 
cupied and on re-entering the same took away those papers also. This 
procedure is clearly irregular. 

Therefore the petitioner most respectfully request that Your Highness 
may order Mr. Warburton to put all the papers before the Special Tribunal 
so that the petitioner may go through them and know the facte on which 
the prosecution is based. 


The petitioner further requests Your Highness to call an explanation 
frota Mr. Warburton why the orders of the Special Tribunal constituted 
by Your Highness have not been obeyed. Yesterday the relatives of a oUent 
of mine. Chiranji Lai, applied through me to the Special Tribunal that 
their orders about the release on bail were not carried out. The bail was 
granted on 18th but up to this time the man has not been released. Such 
disobedience of orders is greatly disappointing to the accused and it is 
prayed that the case be taken out of Mr. Warburton’s hands and entrusted 
to some other officer. Mr. Warburton is taking undue advantage of Ids 
powers. He had no power to remand the accused and put them in custody 
for 16 days. •*.» 

It is prayed that Your Highnew will order Mr. Warburton to o^y 
the orders. 


itlst October 1909. 


Yours &»., 

(Sd.) RoshahLal, Barrister-ait- ; 

Advocate, Hi^h ' 
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The veroaoilair papers contain realistio f)ioti}res of the sedition arresta 
in Patiak hearing out the particulars published in these columns from tiine 
to time. A writer who styles himself "Travellari’ writting to the Prakmh 
^ says that the llth October will be a memorable day in the annals of the 
Ary a Samaj. On that day Patiala was taken aghast by indiscriminate house 
searcdsies and arrests. In one of the houses raided by them the police found 
no document to implicate its owner- who was, however, taken to the 
Here when the policeman in charge of this particular posse saw 
that his brother, sergeants had brought some two and three boxes full of 
documents, he took the prisoner to his house and filled a boxes with docu- 
ments held to the innocent by the policeman on his first visit. On return 
to the K^otwali the policeman found that some of his colleagues had brought 
no leif than seven boxfs, each of alleged incriminating documents. The 
zealous policeman with his party then raided the house for the third time. 
He got liold of every piece of paper, blank ones and baJiis not excluded, 
and repaired to the police station whitli all his trophies ! A considerable 
number of men were arrested for no offence but that of approaching the 
Local Telegraph Office with messages informing their relatives, in British 
territory and the mofifssil, of the arrests in Patiala. They were kept in 
detention for one whole day and night at the Kotwali where they could not 
get even drinking water, not to speak of any eatables. It is impossible 
to describe the haudships of the Aryas arrested in the mofussil. As an 
example the water cites the case of persons hauled up at Bassi and from 
there brought to Patiala, One of them was apprehended while he was 
attending upon his mother who was dangerously ill. He was kept in 
Bassi lock-up for three days, liberated on the fourth and brought to 
Patiala on the sixth day after his arrest. Here he was enlarged on personal 
recognisance but ordered not to leave Patiala town, where he had to shift 
himself as best he could till the Slst October, when he was permitted to 
proceed to his home on the understanding that he would be sent for again 
at the commencement of the trial. The Arya Samaj mandir was ruthlessly 
ransacked by the police who made no inventory of the things found there. 
Thirteen members of the Arya Samaj Narwana, were enlarged on personal 
recognisances by order of t^ Maharaja after fifteen days’ detention in 
Patiala. ^ ^ 

In all 75 men were ar*rested on the strength of warrant, 40 is the 
number of those enlarged on recognisances* Of the aggregate 115, over 
three score are British Indian filubjeots. 

A correspondent of the Sat jbharam Pruclafak who hod been en- 
larged on persons^ reaognisance says that one morning he was sent fior 



Facial ^ioe wb», it0 mu told, .waatod to ^ ' 

uierinodBating JodomoDts faaad in his house. A AA 

XjM^eetor west tbroi^h the p^etfs, all of wbioh except soaie psIiSlA!^ . 
ware retimiad to him as beiog perfectly harmloBS, The letters , 

frieods and relathres of t^ aootised and inqnired of the addre|[^‘’S -Al 
described the senders’ healtfa. On the aoonsed’s inquiry sndl' amati 
emit oorrespoi^ence had been retained the Superintendent replied. 
*‘Sitnply as it shows yon are an Arya !” The aoensed rejoined that ^ 
never denied that fact and there was no need of such proofs as the harm^ 
less oorrespcmdence. 

The writer farther says that all books whioh contained the words 
Arya Samaj and mma»te, were also kept by the Police and all other 
articles retnrned. The offices of several Departments, whose subordinates 
accused in this case were enlarged on recognisances, gave them permis>' 
sion to resume their work for there were only search warrants against 
them, but Mr. Warburton promptly over-ruled this order and refused the 
permission. 

The local Arya Samaj mandir is guarded night and day by a Ser- 
geant and a couple of Constable. The Samaj peon was one day going 
to invite the members of the Ladies’ Arya Samaj 'when a Muhammadan 
Police Inspector met him and inquired where he was going to. On the 
peon making the above reply the Muhammadan lost his temper and burst 
out '^Tumkari Samoy abki iaqi kai?” (Your Samaj still exists I). The ' 
Samaj Mandir was forthwith re-locked and a guar 1 placed at the gate. 

Another correspondent describes the dangers infesting the place 
where the prisoners’ camp is located. Shortly belore the sedition arrests 
this place formed the-campaing ground of the Maharaja’s entourage. Here 
their invalid horses were kept. A cobra appeared in one of the prisoners’ 
tents the other day. The prisoners in reporting the matter to the Muham- 
madan Police Officer said that their lives were not safe at such a place. 
The callous policeman replied, **A blkck viper does not bite a blade 
man 1” 


Tsb scandal about the Patiala arrests is growing in intensity (says 
Leader), It is now stated that the trial will not begin befere ik$ 
beginning of the next month. Is this a travesty of British jusUce, or , 
good old unadulterated SiithatAahi ? The first thing' whs to ranke as UauM-l- 
arrests as possible, lAen to heat the big ;dmm of anri-sOiffitioib tbalQ > 
Ifahwta^’B birthiny durbar and speech |i wbidh the ]rqa»i»|bif 
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i^drom were reflated, and then— ra prolonged blank. How long have 
#ie arrested men been in hajut ? Have they been brought before tha 
qpeeial tribnnal or any magistrate? Have the orders of the special 
trihnnal admitting some of the aoonsed persons to bail been carried ont ? 
>To these questions we are left to find out the best replies ^e can. We 
have from the first strongly protested against the whole proceedings^ and 
the public will have an ample opportunity of judging whether our protests 
were well founded. The Durbar has'Sn^aged Mr. Arthur Grey, the best 
criminal lawyer at Lahore, The friends of the accused, we think, should 
engage a oapable.and fearless barrister who will turn the search light of 
his skill upon the whole case. We can conceive of nothing more mons- 
trous than that such a large number of men should be under arrest for an 
indefinite length of time without being confronted by their accusers or 
brought to trial in a Native State where justice is yet very rudimentary. 
Considering the position of several of the accused men there is a presump- 
tion of innocence in their favour. It was given out at the time the arrests 
were made that the Maharaja himself had moved in the matter and a con- 
fidential inquiry had been going on for some time. In that case, the 
police should have been ready to go on with the case at once, but they 
are not yet ready and may not be ready for a month yet. Whether the 
whole thing is a plant, or there has been an honest mistake, can only be 
known when the case is proceeded with, but there is sufficient material to 
make the public strongly suspicious of the Patiala police and the Inspector 
General thereof. 

( Vide Punjabi 25-lhmS). 


ARGUMENl’S FOR FURTHER REMAND AND BAIL. 

ORDERS RESERVED. 

{By our Special Reporter 

The above case was to come on for hearing on the 25th of November 
before the Special Tribunal appointed to try the arrested persons. On the 
previous hearings the Counsel for the accused as well as the Judges of 
tke Special Tribunal were always kept waiting* by the Police and the 
Prosecution Counsel. The Court had therefore intiinated on the 
S2nd instant that the case would be taken up at 12 o'clook, on the next 
hearing. Accordingly Mr. Boshan Lai, Advocate of the Chief Comrt 
Bar, Mr. Badri Dass u. ▲. of the JuUnndhar Bar, and Mr. Doni Chand 
8« A, of the Umlwlla Bar together with other local pleaders reached the 
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Court house half an hour before the appointed time* A Uttle after ^we|te 
tw of the Judges entered the Court Room. The third tfndge . (Jffiian 
Fazal-i^Mateen Sahib) was not expected that day as he was ill. The case^^ 
however, oould not be taken up because the Police did not deign to pro- 
duce the accused persons in Court as they anticipated that Mr. Grey, 
Counsel for the Prosecution, would, get them further remand foiv fifteen 
days. Mr. Roshan Lai asked the Jndges whether the case would be taken 
up but they oould not give him any definite reply. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Grey had originally asked a remand for fifteen days from 
the 17th of November, and the probability was that if any remand wonld 
be allowed it would not extend l;^yond the Isi of December, but it 
transpired that the application was for a remand of fifteen days from the 
26th of November. At about one o^clock information was received that 
Mr. Grey was closeted with H. H. the Maharaja the Moti Bagb. All 
awaited further developments. For an hour and a half there was a com- 
plete deadlock after which it was known that the Judges of the Special 
Tribunal had been sent for by the Maharajah. As the Judges were leaving 
for the Moti Bagh, Mr. Roshan Lai again asked them whether counsels 
for the defence should await their coming back. The Judges could not, 
even then, give a definite reply. 

At about P. M. the Judges re-entered the Court Room after hav- 
ing had an audience of His Highness. Immediately after Mr. Pestonji 
of the Lahore Bar, Counssl for Prosecution, and the Defence Counsel 
together with Rai Jawala Prasad and Lala Chiranji Lai, two of the accused 
who are out on bail, arrayed themself in their respective places. 

Mr. Roshan Lai drew the attention of the Court to the application 
he had filed in which he had insisted on the Prosecution puting in not 
only the Sanction but the Complaint as well, before the case could pro- 
ceed. At this stage Mr. Grey also joined and objected to the provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code being wholly applied to the Patiala 
State and contended that the Maharajah’s will was the law there.’' He 
asked the Defence Counsel to show whether the provisions of the Code 
had ever been expressly promulgated by the Patiala authorities. Mr. 
Roshan Lai produced a circular of the Patiala High Court, promulgated 
in 1899, extending the Code to the State. Mr. Grey on this smiled 
and put in a manuscript copy of another oironlar issued by. the 
Council in 1905 which in his opinion rescinded the previous circnkr., 
The circular being iu Urdu the Judges themselves read its contents and 
explained to Mr. Grey that the circular did not support bis 



1 ^ 001 ^ it Imi down iiini tho ^rimks ojf tib Cod# worn to ho ibiloireii 
mbpi ia omm where they were expreesljr in ooafliot with my of the 
State law. 

There was again a passage at arois between the opposing Oonnsela 
as regards the interpretation of Section 196 of the C. P. Code. 

Mr. Grey then prodnced th<y-2bnction given by the late Connoil 
for the private inspection of the Court a second time and took it back* 
He promise to produced it with the complaint which he promised to pro** 
pare as soon as possible. The Defence Counsel at the end intimated that 
his contention simply was that the sanction and complaint ought to go on 
file before the prosecution could apply for remand. He could not, how- 
orerj put in objections against the validity or otherwise of the same (which 
be reserved) unless he saw them. 

The question of remand was then taken up. Mr. Badri Das M, A. stood 
up to oppose the application for further remand. Counsel contended that 
Section 344 C. P. Code could only apply when a case was started before 
th^e Court. Mr. Grey interrupted by saying that if that was the case then the 
Defence Counsel had no right to appear and to resist the application for 
remand. Mr. Badri Das retorted by asking Mr. Grey to withdraw his 
first application which was made expressly under the Section under con- 
tention. The Court here interfered by saying that it had taken cognizance 
of the case by the order of the Maharaja and that that fact alone was 
sufficient to start the case. Counsel for defence submitted with great 
respect to the opinion of the Court that that fact alone could not be enough 
to start the case before the Court. It had only given the Court the 
power of trying certain cases^ but the eases themselves could only be con- 
sidered to be started when proper sanction and complaint is put in. On 
the Court saying that it knew there was a saUbtion, Counsel contended 
that everything in the knowledge of the Court ought to go bn file before 
it is used as evidence. The previous order granting a remand in the 
absence of the persons under arrest and their Counsel was therefore illegal 
and on the same ground no further remand ought to be granted. Counsel 
submitted that before a remand was given by the Court on the 2nd ef 
November there was no authority for the Police to detain the persons arrested 
of their own accord for about three weeks (the accused were a^ested on the 
11th October 1909). Mr. Grey again interrupted but could give no 
satil&ctory reasons on which the Court suggested that as M. Warburton 
was a Magt8ta*ate too he gave the sanction. Mr. Grey on this turned 
round and said that Mr* Warburton oduld grant remand . as a Mtkgmtiate*^ 



for tbe defenoe contended that in that eaee eith# ^ Uta 
«till pending before Mn Waiburton or it hadT>een gtarted before tfce fipedhi 
Tribunal. Counsel contended that unlelss the accused know the nature of 
the charges laid against them they could not prepare their defence. It wns 
very unfair to keep them in custody when there was not the slightest evi- 
dence of their guilt before the Court. Mr. Grey in reply explained that 
he had been unable to go through the voluminous incriminating matter 
which was in the custody of the Police and unless he went through all 
the papers he could not prepare the complaint. (It may be noted here theit 
in the previous hearing Mr. Pestonji had also admitted that there was no 
complaint in existence). He undertook to file the complaint at the expiry 
of fifteen da) s if the remand was granted, and this, he said, would start 
the enquiry. He further added that if he was able io prepare 4ke eom^ 
plaint anytime during the next fifteen days he would file it even before 
the allotted 15th days expired. 

The Defence Counsel here asked the Court to take down these words 
of the Prosecution Counsel. The Court here made a note which we 
strongly hope has gone on file. The Judges present here remarked that 
as one of the Judges was unavoidably absent, they would consult him and 
pass orders on the next day for which Counsel need not wait. 

On this Mr. Badri Das for the defence stood up to support the ap- 
plications for admitting several of the accused persons to bail, ^he ap- 
plications of Wilayati Ram, Chhota Ram and Baijnath were specially 
pressed as their families were suffering. Police Inspector Shujat Ali 
interfered saying that the allegations contained in the applications were 
incorrect and Mr, Grey asked the Court not to pass any orders without 
asking for a report from the Police. 

The defence Counsel then read Section 497 C. P. Code and analy- 
zed it very ably. He submitted that the three sub-sections into which 
the Section was divided very clearly laid down the whole law . ad regard? 
admitting accused persons to bail. The first sub-section lays down that 
the^re appear reasonable grounds for believing that he (accused) has 
been guilty of the offence of which he is accused, shall not ^be released 
on bail”. This sub-section does not at all apply because in this care 
there was not even a semblance of evidence produced against any ef 
the accused persons. The second SUb-seotion lays down that 
^Hhere are not reasonable grounds for believing that the accused has 001%; 
fnitted such offence, but that there are Ulifficient grounds tor further 
^uiry into his guilt, the accused skall^ landing such onqti^y, be 
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m bail/’ Oouas^l contended tbat as there was not evidence against the 
accused before the Court, there was no reasonable ground for believing ^ 
that they had committed the offence of which they had been accused 
and they sRould at once be released on bail. If, however, the Court 
' had any hesitation in applying sub-section 2, it might exercise its discre- 
tion and release the accused persons on bail, for if at any stage of the 
proceedings the Court finds that tDertf are reasonable grounds for believ- 
ing any of the accused persons guilty, it can cancel the bail bonds and 
take him in custody again. Counsel also urged that as some of the 
accused persons were very respectable people in enforcing whose attend- 
ance in Court there will be no difficulty, and as the accused were likely to 
be prejudiced in their defence if they had not an occasion of instructing 

their Counsel, the applications for bail ought to bo allowed. Counsel 
here cited 36 Calcutta, page 174 and read several portions of^Mr. Justice 
Miter’s Judgment laying down the law on the point. Counsel reminded 
the Court that the prosecution had already taken ample time to prepare 
and place the evidence before the Court. He contended that when in 
the words of Mr. Mitter after a remand of 15 days which expired on the 
Ifith of Ifovember and after utilizing the time between November 17 
and Novejinber 24 the police have failed to produce the slightest “evi- 
dence of an incriminating nature” the Court must come “to the conclusion 
that such evidence was not forthcoming.” The Court should there- 
fore “ under sub-section. (2) release the accused on bail though the 

preliminary enquiry should proceed.” Counsel again read from Justice 
Mitter^s Judgment “whether there are reasonable grounds or not 
is a question which must be decided judicially, that is to say, there 

should be some tangible evidence on which the Court might come to 
the conclusion that, if unrebutted, the accused might be convicted. The 
statement of a witness in the witness box that he has seen a certain act 
done, an act of an incriminating nature, might bo sufficient. As to whether 
the witness can be fully relied upon or not is a question for subsequent 
consideration. But if there be no evideiice lohatsoever or evidence of a very 
flimsy character on the face of it, the inference would naturally be after 
a reasonable time has elapsed since the beginning of the enquiry, that 
there are no reasonable grounds for supposing that an accused is guilty 

ordinarily six weeks ought to be sufficient to start a case for the 

prosecution. If in any case in a preliminary enquiry more than six weeks 
have been taken without an attempt being made to adduce direct or strong 
circumstantial evidence, my experience is tbat there is either no evidence 
of a tangible character, or if evidence is afterwards adduced, the chances 
are that that evidence is of an unreflable character*” 
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Counsel urged that the remarks of Mr. Jusfioe Mitter jpplie^ with 
great force to the present case. Exactly six weeks had passed smdis 
11th of October and “ not eren a vestige of evidence was to be seen.” ; pi 
summing up Counsel urged that as some of the accused wete very respedtetMie 
persons and as the Police had as yet not. put before the Court even tito 
nature of the evidence which they were going to produce and as the 
accused were not allowed to see and instruct their Counsel the Court 
would be acting in the interests of justice in granting bail to* all accused 
persons. 

Here the Court expressed surprise that Counsel could not see their 
clients. Mr. Rosban Lai reminded the Court that in face of the written or- 
der of the Court, Mr. Warburton had not allowed him to see his client Lala 
Nand Lai. The Court on this ordered Inspector Shnjat Ali to make a 
note that in future Counsel for the accused should have at all times free 
ingress to their clients and should be allowed to consult them prjiv^itely* 
Counsel for defence requested a written order to be passed to this effect 
but the presiding Judge thought that their verbal order was sufficient aa 
Inspector Shujat Ali assured the Court that in future no hindrance would 
be placed in the way of Defence Counsel seeing their clients. 

At the end Counsel for the defence said. ‘‘On one side are arrayed 
the whole po vers of the Police backed by the leading Counsel of the 
Province and with the resources of the State at their back (Mr. Grey had 
twice repeated that hcp does everything in consultation with H. H. the 
Maharaja) ; on the other are the accused who ar( in custody. The Court 
has allowed concession upon concession to the prosecution. Will it not be 
fair, in order to assure the accused that they shall have a fair 'trial, that 
a concession should be granted to them that they be released on bail 30 
that they might be able to prepare their defence properly?” Counsel 
cited the opinions of the highest Tribunals for bis contention that not 
only was it necessary that justice should be done but that it must be 
brought home to all parties that they can have the fullest confidence in 
the justice of the Court. 

Mr. Grey in reply referred to another ruling reported in 36 CaL 
which in his opinion overruled Mr, Justice Hitter’s judgment. The 
Court asked whether that ruling preceded the one cited by the Defence 
Counsel. Mr. Grey being unable to give a reply the Court observed thefe; 
the final ruling was that passed by Mr. Justice Mitter. Mr. Grey i)|eisi 
urged that the other Judge (meaning Mr. Justice Ooxe) dissented 
Mr. Mitter’ 6 opinion. The Court on., this remarked that the dipift}^ 
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* 

' 4nljr as regards i^e reaso&ableaess or otberwise of erid^noe oa reoord 
and thaiastothe prindpleof the law laid down tJure was so jdissefli. 
Ifr. Grey on this admitted that the principle 1^ down in thejmbng were 

sound hnt he adduced his pergonal testimony as regards the endende 
which was in the hands of the Police against the accused persons. He 
assured the Court that he had satisfied himself from the Police Z«>i%nieg 
that the Arya Samaj had been presvfaing sedition since a long time and 
that almost all the accused persons were the members of the body. He 
%^|^oially objected to the release ot Lala Nand Lai whom he called the 
President and Lala Lachhman Dass, Secretary of the Samaj, because, in his 
opinion, they were primarily responsible foi what was found on search of 
the Samaj premises. 

The Defence Counsel in reply urged that Mr. Grey’s assurance was 
not evidence of the nature contemplated by Mr. Justice Mitter’s judgment 
ami' that in order to allow the accused to prepare their defence it would 
only be just to release them on bail. 

The Court promised to pass orders on the next day. 

In the evning Mr. Boshan Lai and Mr. Badri Das went to the 
Camp in which the accused were under custody and ask«d the Police 
officer in charge to allow them to see their clients. The Police Officer in- 
oharge referred to the District Superintendent of Patiala Police who was 
also on the spot. The Superintendent distinctly gave them to understand 
that unless they produced a written authority either from the Court or 
from Mr. Werbnrton, they would not be allowed to see the accused. On 
this both the Counsel left Patiala the same evening. 

(Vide Punjabi 27^11-1909.) 


THE PATIALA SEDITION CASE. 

Ws publish to>day a detailed report of the Proceedings in the above 
case before the Special Tribunal at Patiala on Thursday, the S5th, when 
Mr. Grey’s arguments for obtaining a furtbcfr remand was heard. There 
are obtain amusing features in the proceedings which we oannot help 
noting as we go through the proofs. In the first place, the accused wWb 
again not produced before i^e' Court, as required by law, the proseontion 
beii^g probably afraid that just S» Lala jCHiiran^ Lid had beau lot off 
on the previous oooasion oHier ^sdnen might also eseapo from thoir 
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In the next place^ Mr^ Qtej, wiben <K>n{r<]in!b^ by" tlie Berenice 
Oonnsdl with (be f^rovisions of tbe hiw as going oonntef to Me - 

had no other way to getting otit o£ the difficulty than by declaring ihot 
in a Native State the Indian Criminal Procedure Code was not applicable, 
and the Maharaja’s will was the law. This must sound to the public ae 
eteange as it is amusing, seeing that Mr. Grey has presumably beW Ott* 
g^ed by tlie prosecution because of his proficiency jn the British law 
which lays down the provisions against Sedition. If British law is not 
applicable in Patiala, why have all this fuss and paraphernalia of a trial 
instead of leaving the matter to be dealt with in the old patriarchal way ? 
The calling of the Court to the Maharaja’s palace where Mr. Grey had 
been already having an audience with the Maharaja is another not a little 
curious incident. However, we. are glad to find the hon’ble Judges of 
Court trying as far as possible to conform to the procedure of a regular 
trial and declared their amenability to British law excepting where it con- 
flicted with the law of the State. Counsel for the defence argued for 
bail citing Mr. Justice Mitra’s ruling in the Midnapur case. The upshot 
of the hearing was that the two Judges present said they would pass orders 
the next day (26th) after consulting their third colleague who was absent, 
but as we go to press a telegram is received that the passing of orders 
was deferred to Monday the 2?th. 


( Vide Pmijabee 27^11.1909:) 


A COUPLE OF PATIALA INCIDENTS. 

One may ask if the principle of the old saying that what is sauce 
for goose should also be sauce for gander is being observed or violated 
in connection with the Patiala sedition arrests. We have come to know 
of a couple of incidents which let the reader interpret in what way he 
may ttiink best. It is said that a letter was found at the search of the 
house of Lala Chiranji Lai, who has just been released on bail, addressed 
to him by a Mabommedan young man studying in England, brold^er of 
a high Police Officer at Patiala, T^e letter appeared to have been 
written from London in reply to one wrhiten by Lala Chiranji Lai advising 
the young men to see Mr, Gokbale, who also was then in England, if Im 
wanted to have anything to do with politics. The Mahommedan youth 
wrote in reply that Mr. Gokhale was not the right sort of man*— the ea:a<^ 
word used by him is too strong to be reproduced-r^nd that he thpu^^ 
better of the extremists. This letter wa(| handed to Mr. Warbuttou by 
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Kotwal Sfanjat Aii Khan, and th«ro was at one time a talk of aearohmg 
the house of the writer’s brother. But seeing that no action has yet been 
taken and that a search would be useless after such a lapse of time, the 
only possible inference appears to be that Mr^ Warburton has subsequently 
changed his mind. We do not mean to say that compromising docu» 
ments would have been found in the house of the Police Officer or that 
Mr. Warburton is pot justified in putting to unnecessary har4issment 
a person against whom nothing incriminating was known. But compare 
j,^with this act^ of consideration the particulars of another incident, which 
we given below in the words of our correspondent. 


LaU Duni Chand, Pleader, Amballa, applied on the 22nd instant, 
on behalf of Lala Baij Nath B. A., b. t., officiating Head Master of the 
Collegiate High School at Patiala, for bis release on bail on the ground, 
among others, that during his period of incarceration his wife had given 
birth to a child, and that there being no elder niembers in tbe family to 
look after tbe mother and child, tbe latter bad died for want of proper 
care. No orders were passed en tbe application on the 22nd, and it was 
renewed on the 25th. in which the further ground was set forth that the 
wife of Lula Baij N ith was lying seriously ill, she having got fever which 
went up to 103 and 104, and that there was a swelling on her belly, so 
that the fear was entcn'tained that she might succumb. The facts stated 
in the application were supported by an affidavit by Lala Bhagat Ram, 
M. A. L.L.B., Professor in the Mohendra College, Patiala, who happened 
to be in Court. Counsel also pointed out that he would be failing in his duty 
if he did not bring forward these facts to the notice of the Court, and he 
pressed for the immediate release of his client. M. Shujat Ali Kban^ 
Inspector, incharge of the case, endeavoured to controvert Counsel by 
saying that Lala Baij Nath had a brother, Shadi Bam, who was incharge of 
the family, but this assertion of his was proved to be wrong then and 
there, as Lala Shadi Ram was the brother of another accused, Prabhu 
Ram, and was no relation of Lala Baij Nath. The latter’s younger brother 
aged 10, who was present in Court, denied that be had any brother of 
the name of Shadi Ram and also deposed that he had no one else to look 
aft^r the family. It also appeared from the boy^s statement that he had 
been running after the authorities with a prayer that his brother might 
he released on bail. On this the Court remarked that enquiries would 
be made and orders passed next day (tbe 26th November). So far, how-- 
ever, as Counsel knows, Lala BSij Nath had not been released on that 
day. 
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^ , It may be noted that Oonneel took particular care to point out to 
the Court that there was no evidenoe against bis client, that nothi;G;g in- 
criminating was found in the search of his house, that he was a higUy 
respectable man, that there was no fear whatever of his absconding, and 
that proper security would be provided. 

It is a pity that the only argument urged by Mr. Grey against this 
pathetic application was that domestic afliction were no ground for release 
on bail. We suppose, however, Mr. Grey considers that his professional 
engagements in Lahore and elsewhere are a sufficient ground for the 
hearing of bail applications being put off time after time, while the accu- 
sed rot in custody and their families suffer from afflictions, privations, 
and neglect. Apart from the sentimental view of the matter, however, 
why should not a man be granted bail when in his house was not found 
even a letter like that of the brother of the Mahominedan Police Officer 
referred to above, the search of whose house was not taken up although 
at first contemplated ? It only reirains for us to add that when on the 2l8t 
instant Lala Duni Chand went with an application to see his clients, Lala 
Baij Nath and others, the Superintendent of Police inoharge prohibited 
him, saying that he must obtain authority from Mr. Warburton. This 
is, however, not surprising when we see that even after the proceeding 
of the 25th instant, and after the Special Tribunal had more than once 
declared that no special authority was required to enable Counsel to see 
their clients, Messrs. Raiishan Lai and Badri Das were similarly told by 
the Superintendent incharge that they must obtain written authority 
from either the Court or Mr. Warburton. Lala Duni Chand, we are 
told, asked the Superintendent to write au. order on his application so that 
he might approach Mr. Warburton,* upon which the Superintendent said 
that he would pass no order, and that if Counsel gate his application to 
him, he would simply withhold it. This is the sort of things that are 
going on at Patiala in the name of ‘^law and order.” 

(Plde Funjabi 13-1U1909) 


THE PATIALA SEDITION CASE. 

The following application was filed before the Special Tribunal on 
the 26th November : — 

Crown Fi. Bai J wala Prasad and others. Charge uuder Section 
and 163A, I. P. C. 
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8iii^~l;dk Bib&i 39m,‘'u. Ji., Pleader^ Oiitf iik Lala Bausbaai 
Baat8ter<«t4aw^ %eilt to soe their olientis who were kept in a camp 
near the AblowiI Brid^^ on 25th November in the evening, and sought 
penniesion for an interview from the Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
and Superintendent of Police present there. They added that the Special 
Tribunal had ordered the Police to allow Counsel, whenever they liked, 
to have an interview with the accn^« 

Both the Police Officers replied that unless they were shown a written 
permission for interview, from the Inspector-General of Police Patiala 
or the Specml Tribunal they could not allow Counsel to see their clients 
and told them to make a regular application for permission to interview 
to the Special Tribunal or the Inspector-General of Police, 

On this both Counsel were obliged to go away without an interview 
with their clients. 

( Sd. ) DURGA DAS Bannerjee, 

Patiala, Pleader. 

, Mvemberj 85tk j 


ORDER. 

The Special Tribunal made the following order on the above 
application : — 

This Court has issued orders once before also that Counsel for the 
accused be allowed to see their clients under necessary precautions. 

This Court reitrates its orders now that Counsel be allowed to see 
their clients without any knjjat. 

Dated Maghar 12, Sam bat 196C, 


( Fide Pafijaiee 2-12*1909*) 


PATIALA IMBROGLIO. 

PATHimC Inoipbntb 

Mr. WarbmtmU Ontmpotence, 

The brother of one of the accused in the Patiala Sedition Case sduds 
us the following 



(I), A« already pablidbnd in the 
I«la Baij Nath, B. A. B. T., offieiatuag Head Ifostar, 
presented to the Special Tribunal on 25th NoTember and n^toh HHi 
attested by Lala Bbagat Bam m. a.. Professor, Mahindro Collage, had 
beMi seat to the Police for report. On 29th November, as ordered 
by the Speeial Tribunal, Ram Sarup aged 10, younger brother of lu Baij 
Nath, went to the Court for orders. Kotwal Shujat Ali said t.W . he did 
not bring the application with him that day and that he would send it 
next day. Up to 3rd December the poor boy daily attended the Court and 
was duly informed that no reply had yet arrived from the Police ’ ! One 
is at a loss to understand what for the Police required so much time ? 

( 2 ) . The poor boy was disappointed and at last admitted his brother's 
wife, who was seriously ill, to the Lady's Hospital, Patiala, as no adequate 
arrangements could be made at home to attend to the poor woman f 

( 8 ) . Lala Baij Nath had an old uncle of his in Pundri, He too 
got sick and died. It was possible, nay probable, that if Baij Nath 
had been free to attend to him and arrange for proper medical aid, the 
poor fellow would have been saved. 

(4). Since the time of first arrests, Mr. Warburton has been 
releasing men at his own discretion and pleasure. During the last week 
one Mul Chand has been released. 

Early this year he Utrested some men and released them of his own 
accord without even producing them before any coul !: and rearrested sonae 
of them later on and re-discharged them after some time. 

f 5 ). The camp where the accused are kept is very near the Canal, 
and owing to excessive cold many of the accused are suffering from 
malaria and other ailments. When the accused were brought to the Court 
on 22ad Nov., Lala Mul Chand, Pleader, Sunam, was seen senseless owing 
to high fever. 

( Fide Panjaiee 7-l$-190St.) 


A NEW development AT PATIALA. 

The following order issued by the Mahawja Patiada, in 
with the Sedition Case, not only mcplams itself, but seoiBS to iwiggeBt tbdf 
tbme is more m the matter them what apfeus oa the Batfaee. 



tSf! THB «A®YA &XWU AND ITS DETRACTO&S. 

'‘\msB discusses Ae question whether lawyers from British territory should 
be allowed to appear before the Special Tribunal : — 

‘ The question has been raised as to whether pleaders not enrolled in 
the State shall be allowed to appear on behalf of persons accused in this 
case. The laws of my State do not permit of Such pleaders appearing 
in the Courts of the State^ but act of special grace I am prepared 
to allow it in the present instance on the following conditions i — 

Pleaders must understand that they are only allowed to appear on 
the condition that they do not obstruct^ or attempt in any way to un- 
necessarily prolong, the proceedings. If the Court finds that this condition 
is violated, the Pleader violating it will be required to retire. 

Applications to appear by pleader should be made in writing to the 
Ijlas-i-Khas and specify the particular pleader by name, and such 
permission, if granted, should take effect only upon the Court taking cog- 
nisance of the case on a date of which due notice will be given to all 
concerned. The Court will exercise its discretion as to the number of 
pleaders who will be permitted to address the Court at the close of the 
case or upon any point which may a»*ise during the proceedings, and 
fihould restrict such pleaders, whether in the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses or in the their addresses to the Court, to matters specially affecting 
their particular clients. 

(Sd). MAHAEAJA, 

Patiala, of Patiala. 

30th. Nov. 1909. ) 

It is rather a late date for the issue of such an order after the 
Maharaja had himself set the ball rolling for forensic warfare by engaging 
the ablest counsel in the Panjab. If the laws of the State do not 
permit of such pleaders appearing in the Courts of the State,’’ it is a pity 
that the Ma^raja should hav a set the first example of departing f rom lus 
nwn laws. By an act of special grace His Highness is prepared to 
allow the appearance of pleaders in the present instance on certain oondi- 
tiones hut the cantankerous public of British India would like to know if 
on the part of the State itself the engagement of Mr. &rey is a matter of 
grace or of Of course, the Maharaja is young and does as 

he is advised, but it is strange that anybody considered fit to advise the 
Biuler of a State ^ould ever have aDdwed any question to cross his mind 
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m to whethey the defence should be allowed the aid of oonapexw 
epeoially xi^hen the prosecution is so efficiently equipped in that teEgtttd. ' 
l*he right of defence is an inalienable one whereever there is the form of a , 
trfidi and the appointment of the SpecUl Tribunal would appear to be 
meaningless if the accused were not allowed full facilities of legal help. 

- Although the terms of the order state that pleaders will be allowed to 
tepresent the accused *'as an act of special grace/’ the privilege is hedged 
in with so many restrictions that its value may be altogether nullified at 
the discretion of the Ijlas-i-Khas ( whatever that may mean ) or of the 
Judges during hearing. Seeing that an ord^r like the foregoing is the 
outcome of the present stage of the proceedings^ no one can say what 
the further evolution of the trial may or may not bring forth. The con- 
dition that any permission for pleaders to appear, if granted, should take 
effect only upon the Court taking cognisance of the case ” disposes satis- 
factorily of the applications for the grant of bail, now that the prosecution^s 
application for remand has been satisfied. The long and short of the 
matter appears to be that while the prosecution will have all its own way the 
defence is likely to be hampered at every step, if indeed it do not happen 
that the defence should have as little of its say as possible. The strictly 
English procedure adopted for the prosecution and the old ordinance of 

sweet will ’’ sanctioned for the defence, presents a glaring contrast, 
indeed. 

( Vide Panjahee 9-12*190^. ) 


(D) 

EEGULAH PROCEEDING BEFORE THE SPECIAL TRIBUNAL* 

^ FIBST KEARIira. 

The loth of December^ 1909. 
The Judges took their seats exactly at 12 A, M. and the case wai 
oalled. Besides the Counsel for both sides, the special reporter to tl^ 
Pioneer, the Civil and Militarg Gazette, the Times of India and the Stedes^ 
man was present accompanied by a shorthand writer. Mr. Guest was alei 
present as a reporter. 

Mr. Grey, assisted by Mr. Pestonji, Sardar Nagina Singh, the Stati 
Prosecutor, and Shujat Ali Khan, the police Inspector, appeared 
the Prosecution. Messrs, Roshan Lai and Badri Das appeared for th 
4efeQoe. 
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Mr. Waxbarton himMf was present at tiie bearing. @» &» Oeart 
aaSing Mr. Qrey to file tbe Sanction and Comj^bunt for wtuefa wders' 
were passed at the ladt bearings Mr. Qrey referred to the recent wder of 
the Maharaja passed on the 1st of December (which has already i^peared 
in the Pxmjabee of the 9th instant) imd enquired if Mr. Boshan Lai and 
Mr. Badri Das had obtained the special permission of the Ijlas-i-BLhas to 
appear for the accused in the case, nie Oouit referred to the copy of the- 
Mahapjah's order which was on file and decided that it could not have 
retrCh^dtive effect. The Court further ruled that all the Barristers and 
Pleaders who had already been allowed by the Court to appear before it 
in the case would continue to do so. 

The reporters present appeared to be shocked by snob an objection 
emanating from a European leader of the bar. One of them actually re> 
marked that it was nob in good taste. The Court here asked Mr. Grey 
whether a translation of the complaint in Urdu had been prepared, and in 
getting a reply in the affirmative the complaint was ordered to be put in. 

While Mr. Grey was handing over the complaint to the Court, Mr. 
BCshan Lai brought it to the notice of the Court that when be and Mr. 
Badri Das went to see 'the accused the * last time they were here, the 
Superintendent of Police and the Deputy Inspector-General of Police told 
them plainly that they would not allow Counsel to see the acensod with- 
out obtaining written orders either from Mr. Warburton or from tbe 
Court. He had no intention of going to see his clients without bringing this 
to the notice of the Court, but his friend Mr. Pestmijijtoid him at Lahore 
that he had been too hasty in driving stmighi to the Havalat 
camp, as the Police Officers there had vpt lesmt frogi Inspector 
Shujaat Ali Khan the special orc^rs of the Court for giving 
facilities to the defence Counsel to' see the accused ’persons. He said that 
be again tried to see tbe accused with Mr. Badri Das this morning, but 
SOperintendent Sardar Gurbukhsh Singh gave them distinctly to under- 
stand that they would not be allowed to see the accused unless they (hto- 
duoed a written order either from Mr. Warburton or the (3ourt. Tfaq 
Court, on this, warned Inspector Shujaat Alt, to see that aveb disobedience 
of ordbrO dSi not ooenr a second time and asked Mr. Boshan Lai to go and 
oee freely hie clients ontside who were not called in as fet. . 

In putiiag bbe omnplaint before the Court Mr. Gb’ey said that al- 
tbou|^ it was pot (ffiligatoiy. on him to put in a 'writtMi ctanplaini,. yet be 
bad'oomjdied ifi^ ^ orders of tbe* Court. He urged that Mr. W aribsri«a 
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was nat tiia complainant, but had simply carried out the ox^deie of t&o 
Oouucil with the further sanction of the Maharajah. then read exr 
tracts from the confidential file of sanction for the purpose of showiHI^ 
how Mr. Warburton had proceeded to make the arrests. He read 
out a circular' letter of Mr. Warburton addressed to the Polios 
OfiScerS who were ordered to make arrests, to proceed with all 
caution, and to abstain from all harsh treatment of those whom they 
arrested or whose houses they searched. [Here many of those present in 
Court were making audible remarks that tlie Police bad harassed the 
accused persons and really tyrannised over them.] Mr. Grey again urged 
that the written complaint was unnecessary, and that the mere 
statement of Mr. Warburton on oath was sufiSoient to enable the prosecu- 
tion to proceed. 

The Court again told Mr. Grey that they had decided that point 
at the last hearing, and that he could not be allowed to reargue the 
point. The complaint was then considered as put i)i formally. The 
Court then asked Mr. Grey to put in the Sanction. 

Mr. Grey again opened arguments on this point. He urged 
that it was not Mr. Warburton who was the complainant, nor 
did he ever apply for sanction# The late Council of Regency passed 
an order for the uprooting of sedition from the State. Mr. Warburton 
did not proceed only on that. Mr. Grey said that Mr. Warburton took 
the Maharajahs sanction beTore taking action for the arrest and search of 
the accused persons’ houses, and, therefore, he ^ubniitfcid that Mr. War- 
burton^s mere statement on oath was sufficient to show that he' had suffi- 
cient sanction to arrest the accused. 

The Court again referred to its previous order and distinctly gave 
Counsel to understand that he must produce the sanction of the Council. 

Mr. Grey in reply to the Court said that the papers were of a highly 
confidential nature . He said that Mr. Warburton ’s report to the Council 
implicated a very high official of the 6tate against whom proceedingjfil 
were not taken. He urged that it would be highly prejudicial to^iha 
State if such State secrets were made public. t 

Court; Where are [His Highness V orders eauotiomug t%% 

prosecuton.” 

Mn Grey— *‘Those orders were v|rbAl.^’ ^ 

11 
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The Jxidg« here took the Cotinoil of Regenoy’i order from Mr. 
Werburton and reedmg it together and holding a consultation one of* 
tilte Judges remarked that there was nothing in the CouneiFs order itself 
which could not be made public. Mr. Grey here urged that it was a 
mistake to consider that he appeared for Mr. Warburton. He showe^ ^ letter 
privately to the Court and said that that was his authority. He said that 
Mr. Warburton did not engage him. " was engaged by the Maharajah 
and / was conducting these proceedings according to H. Highnesses 
inkructions. 

The Court put a stop to these arguments by remarking that as H, H. 
the ^^haraja Sahib was the Court of final appeal^ to whom appeal in this 
case would also go^ it was not proper to bring in his name in all things. 
The Court further remarked that although all prosecutions were launched 
in the name of the Sovereign, the Sovereign himself was not considered 
to belong to any of the parties. 

Mr. Grey- will put in Mr. Warburton as a witness.’^ 

Court— What for?" 

Mr, Grey — To shew that the Maharaja's verbal order was a sufficient 
sanction." 

Here the Court remarked that the Council's order was not accompanied 
by any lists. Lists were then handed over to the Court by Mr. Grey. 
Mr. Warburton was also asked to sign the complaint which he did. The 
accused were here called in and Lala Charan Das, Pleader, who did not 
know English appeared for some. Mr. Badri Das suggested that as some 
of the accused were unrepresented by Counsel and did not understand 
English, proceedings should be conducted in Urdu ( the Court language ). 
Mr. Grey was, however, allowed to address his questions in English, 

Mr, WARBURTON'S' STATEMENT. 

Mr. Warburton examined by Mr. Grey : 

^ Cl. How did you obtain orders for proceeding against the accused ? 

A. On 27th September 1909^ the Counml of Begenoyi Fatialai sent 
us confidential instructions to proceed against the accused in the matter 
oi seareb and arrest, fee. The order was His HighnedsV* 

U. WerjB the orders received by you for ail the aooused present in 
the Court? * 
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Af The orders were for oK^j those accused whose names am^g|re!l 
in the Complaint. The permission was obtained from Counel! and 
it was mentioned in that order to challan the case when the enqutiy wml 
complete. I have signed the complaint and the List of aeoused. 

Cros8-e3tamined by Lala Badri Das, the witness said 

The Council of Regency gave orders in writing. I do not want te 
produce that order. 

It is a privileged document under sections 1^3 and of the Evidence Act. 

( Mr, Grey also here objected to the filing of the Sanction on the Judicial 
file without obtaining permission from the Ijlas-i-KAas* The counsel 
for accused applies for the filing of the Sanction ). 

Mr. Badri Das to witness : Does the sanction of the Council 

mention in writing, the names of the persons against whom warrants 
have been issued ? 

On this Mr. Grey objected that when the document itself was a 
privileged one, no evidence as to its centents could be produced in' Court. 

The Court here stopped the cross-examination of Mr. Wabnrton, and 
remarked that they would proceed after the question as regards the 
admissibility or otherwise of the Councirs order was decided. After hearing 
the prosecution Counsel, ^ Court decided that as orders had already 
been passed for the production of the sanction it must go on file* 
On this Mr, Grey again went on with furtner arguments. He said 
that the production of the sanction itself was harmless, but the file 
contained papers of the most confidential nature which could not be made 
public for State reasons. He urged that it was not an ordinary case. He 
took all his instructions directly from the Maharajah. 

One of the Judges remarked that His Highness was for both the 
sides — he was the guardian of Justice. 

The Court again gave its final order through Sardar Bhagwan Singh : 

We do not see any objection to the sanction going on file/^ 

Mr. Grey again insisted ibat the sanction should not go on file* He 
pressed for an adjournment to enable him to obtain oiiders from Hiiji 
Highness direct. t | 

After once more consulting among^ themselves the 
Mr, Badri Das, Vrho submitted that the &odactlon of tibe 
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^anctioa 1S8 and 124 did not apply to the dooumente o£ the nature of 
Sanction for State prosecutions. The Court again remarking that they 
were prepared to order the sanction to be produced, Mr. Grey again'insisfced 
on his right of reply and spoke twice. In the end he read section 123 
of the Evidence Act. No one stJI^%e permitted to give any evidence 
derived from unpublished official records relating to any affair of State> 
exdSjpt with the permission of the officer at the head of the departmeat 
concerned, who shall give or withhold such permission as he thinks fit.’’ 

Mr. Grey then came out with his last argument which was that as 
the, Maharajah was the head of the Police Department it was necessary to 
take his sanction before the Sanction was produced. One of the Judges 
pointing to where Mr. Warburton was sitting said : There sits the head 
of the Police and he himself is the Complainant. The Maharajah is, in 
that sense, head of no special Department.” 

The Court finally held that the sanction could not be exempted from 
production in Court. They did not press for the production of Mr. 
Warburton’s confidential correspondence and therefore allowed that a copy 
of the Sanction might go on file. 

On this Mr. Badri Das reserved the cross-examination of Mr. 
Warburton on this point pending the production of the sanction. 

Mn Grey promised to produce copy of the fSanction the next day. 

Mr. Grey here requsted the Court to decide what law of procedure 
would apply. After hearing Mr. Grey’s objection as to the application 
of the Criminal Procedure Code to Patiala State trials, the Court expressed 
its intention of abiding by its previous decision 'that they would apply 
the Criminal Procedure Code so far as it was not inconsistent with other 
express laws of the Patiala State. 

Mr. Grey then remarked that the trial should be conducted as an 
ordinary warrant case because there was no committal by a Magistrate. 
After interchange of mutual views the court allowed the trial to proceed 
as if it were a warrant case. Mr. Grey here requested the Court to take 
action against two of the accused, (1) XJrarao Chand of Patiala and ( 2 ) 
Shankar Lai of Narnaul, both of whom were absconding. 

The Covut adjourned for an ^onr for Innch and on re-aasembling 
loep^otor Shi^aat AU was produced as a witness for i^e Prosecution. 



' AH Khan, Inspector of Police, on S. A, 

I was given warrants for making arrests and searches in this Oflfitf ) 
There were E warrants for Shankar Lai, son of Hira Lai, No# 16, and’ 
Amar ChandNo. 47, Their houses were searched, but they could noh W 
arrested as they were not found. I reported the matter to the District 
Magistrate and requested him to proceed under sections 87, 88 Cr. P. Code^ 

I mentioned the fact of their absconding on the backs of tbeir warrants. 
The warrant against Shunkar Lai was entrusted to Fazal Rahman, Sub* 
Inspector and that of Amrao Chand to Nathu, Head Constable. I tender 
their reports made on the backs of the warrants* There is no likelihood 
of their being arrested. A letter was written to Sub-Inspector, Narnaul, 
but no reply was received to it. I made the report to the Magistrate 
some 20 days ago. Partap Sing and Molid. Hussain constables, were 
sent out to search for Amrao Chand. All this was vorbal. Amrao Chand’s 
wife also menfcioned that her husband was not to be found. I mention^ 
this in my report. 

After this statement was finished Court reserved orders on this point. 

The Court again asked Mr, Grey to file the list of the accused against 
whom sanction was granted. Mr. Grey objected to this and said that 
the lists were of a highly confidential nature and that the Court was 
wrong in compelling him to produce it. The Court on this remarked 
that the list ought to be befiore the Court in order to enable it to see whether 
the names of the arrested persons appeared in that list. The prosecution 
was ordered to produce a copy of the list the next day. 

Mr. Badri Das then requested the Court to order the Prosecution 
to file a list of the witnesses whom they wanted to produce to enable the 
accused poisons to properly instruct their Counsel for their cross-examination 
Mr. Grey replied that he ought to be left to conduct bis case in his own 
way and should not be asked to disclose the names of his witnesses. He 
said that they had some 100 witnesses and they were not debarred from 
producing more if wanted. The Court here asked Mr. Grey how the 
accused would go on with the cross-examination of the Prosecution witnesses 
unles they knew their nimes and could thus find out their antecedents. 
The Court further remarked that if the defence Counsel in such case reserved 
the cross-examination of all the witnesses, that would unnessarily prolong 
the proceedings. ‘ ‘ v; 

Mr. Grey on this very warmly urged that the Court opuld not 
hifii to disclose the names of his witnefies. He contended that in 

it ' , ' 
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IHM^kw be bad nev^ beard of enob a {oiooeeding. He further nid 
ibat if tbe Proeeoution were to disclose the names of their witnesses^ the 
firiends of the accused would put pressure on the witnesses and compel them 
to retract their statements. 

Mr. Badri Bas on this remarked that the other side also could assert 
that it would be prepared to shew the Folios had procured evidaioe 
putting improper pressure upon witnesses, but there was no point gained 
by Making snob unnecessarily objectionable remarks. 

Mr. Grey then challenged the Defence Counsel to show any proviaioti 
of law which could compel him ( Mr. Grey ) to file a list of his witnesses* 

Mr* Badri Das on this asked the Court to read sub-section 2 of 
section 262 of the Criminal Procedure Code which, in warrant oases, laid 
down : ; The Magistrate shall ascertain from the complainant or otherwise, 
the names of any persons, likely to be acquainted with the facts of the case 
and to he able to give evidence for the prosecution, and shall summon to 
give evidence before himself such of them as he thinks necessary/- 

Mr. Grey addressing Defence Counsel : You should not argue 
the point when I have finished my reply. 

Mr. Badri Das ; . *^1 simply took up your challenge and pointed 
out the provisions of law. I hav) not urged any new arguments.^^ 

Court intimated that it would reserre the point for decision till 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Grey addressing the Court : " I have practised for a great 
many years and have never heard of such proceedings. 1 insist upon .my 
conducting the case in my own way. If X luh not idlowed to do so, I 
shall have to retire from the case.'’ 

The Court here explained to Mr. Grey that they Lad only Reserved 
judgment on that point and had not passed any orders. Mr. Grey was, 
on this, a little pacified and said that in that case he would go on .with 
the vrotk. He then asked the Court to adjourn till to-morrow when he 
would open his case. 

Court. — Is any opening speech necessary ? It is to be tried like 
a warrant ease. 

Mr. Grey.~ It would be as much to the interest of the Court as 
to the advsatage of the accused titat 1 should exf^io what we are going 



to prwro to give the whole histcoy of the movmeoi ipr fhh 
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Court . — " How much time would you take ? " 

Mr. Grey. — " I might take 2 days or more." Court — “ You hav® 
to make a bare statemeut of the nature of y our evidence. It is not a 
stage for arguments. Could you not finish sooner ? " . ^ 

Mr. Badri Das on this humourously remarked that if the speech of 
Mr. Grey would be unnecessarily lengthy the Court could at any time 
stop it. 

Mr. Grey. — “ The Order of Ijlas-i-Khas does not apply to me. The 
Court can stop only Defence^Counsel." 

The Court adjourned for the day, 

( Fide Pmjahee 81-17-1909 . ) 

A TRUE COPY OF THE COMPLAINT FILED BY 
Mr. WARBURTON. 

The State of Patiala vs, Jaioala Prasad and others as 
detailed in attached list. 

The information ancf complaint of John Paul Warbnrton, Inspector* 
General of Police, Patiala State, sheweth. — 

1. That from the year 1907 complainant has been engaged in his 
dfficial capacity in enquiring into various seditions and illegal practices 
in the State. 

2. That in August 1009 Complaninant was ordered by the Council 
of Regency to submit a report upon the matters referred to in para. I- and 
was subsequently ordered by the said Council, with thesanction and approval 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, to arrest and proceed against 
the accused in this case. 

3. That the majority of the aocufied are members of an Assoendhan 

known as the Arya Samaj having its principal place of business and assemU^ 
for the Patiala State in Patiala City and various branohes in other tOW||t 
within the territories of His Highness |be Malmraja and the remainder |{ 
theacousedare sympathisers with, ands^portersof the said thf ; 
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, of which are used for the disonssion of eeditious Bobjects and its 

organkation for the dissemination of seditious literature and the spreading 
of seditious views. 

4. That the accused with other persons have, durring the year 1908 
and 1909, joined together and conspired to deprive His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of India of the soverr^nty of British India ond to bring into 
contempt and to excite disaffection towards the Government in British India 
afld tiowards His Higness the Maharajah of Patiala, and the Government 
of thh State and have further promoted or attempted to promote feelings 
6( enmity and hatred between different classes of the subjects of His 
Imperial Majesty and of His Highness the Maharajah and have further 
made, published and circulated various statements, rumours and reports 
which were, and are, likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to certain 
sections of the public whereby persons might be induced to commit offences 
against the State or against the public tranquility or which were and are 
likely to excite different classes or communities of persons to commit 
offences against other classes or communities. 

5. That in pursuance of the intention of the said conspiracy each of 
the accused have committed the acts of the nature described above and 
have abetted the doing of the same by others and have thereby committed 
offences against the law of the State of Patiela of the nature of the offences 
described in sections 121 A, 124 A, 153 A, and 505 of the Indian Penal 
Code and have abetted the commission of the same. 

6. And on behalf of the State and in pursuance of the orders recited 
in para 2 hereof, I pray that they may be punished according to law for 
the said offences or any of them or for any other offences of which they 
may be found guilty. 

(Sd.) J. P. Wakbijeton. 
fSd.) A. OBEY. 


LIST OF THE ACCUSED. . 

(1) Jwala Prashad son of Eanwar Sen Bania, Ex. Engineer 
Patiala. 

(2) Nand lial, son of Kirpa Elu^ri^ Aooonntont Fablio W orics, 
Eesident of village Garhshankar, Disi. Hashiarpnr. 

(3) Chfranji Jjall son of Eirpa^Bam, resident Ditto. 
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(4) Ziaohhmaix Das B. A, son of Mehr Chand Shatri» Head IlCasf^ 
School Sharanwala Gate Patiala resident Santokgarh, 1?ltana 
Qarhshankar. Dist. Hoshiarpnr. 

(5) Bhagwan Das, son of Bishen Das Khatri, Treasurer H. 

The Kour Sahib’s Office, resident of Jagraon, Dist. Ludhiana* 

6 Murari Lai, son of Jahangiri Mai Bania, Clerk, Accountantr — 
General’s Office, resident o£ Patiala. 

7 Bamesher Das, son of Shib Shankar Brahmin, Treasury Officer, 
resident of Patiala. 

8 Prabhu Bam, son of Qhisu Ram Bania, Clerk, Accountant 
General’s Office, resident of Shahpore Tehsil Jagadhri, Dist. 
Amballa. 

9 Kulwant Bai, son of Doshala Mai Khatri, Ahlmad Dewani (Mai) 
resident of Patiala. 

10 Vilaiti Ram son of Bhagirthi Mai Bania, Swadeshi Shopkeeper, 
resident of Patiala. 

11 Ohota Bam son of Bhagirthi Mai Do. Do. 

12 Bulaqidass, son of Mukand Lai Khatri, Clerk A. G. Office of 
Patiala. 

13 Girdhari Lai soi^of Rallia Ram, Sub — overseer P. W. D., resident 
of Mukandpore, Dist Jallundhar. 

14 Godhan Lai son of Sunder Das, Sub-overseer, P. W. D., resident 
of Akalgarh, Dist. Gujranwala. 

15 Gonda Ram, son of Biru Ram, Shopkeeper of Patiala. 

16 Shankar Lai, son of Hira Lai, Swadeshi Shopkeeper of Karnal. 

17 Balmukand, son of Sucha Mai Khatri, Sub-overseer P. W. D. 
resident of Nawanshahr, Dist. Jallandhar. 

18 Chiiit Ram, son of Mukaudi Lai Sub-overseer P. W. D., resident 
of Rahoii, Dist. Jallundhar. 

19 Kishori Lai, son of Narain Das Khatri, Clerk P. W. D., resident 
of Sadhora, Dist. Amballa.* 

20 Brij Iial, son of Naranjan Das, Clerk P. W. D, Patiala. 

SI Bam Lai, son of Nand Lai Khatri, State Oversee^, now 
Shopkeeper, reeident of Bunga, Dist. Jallundhar.* 
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. 32 lUm, son of Khatri, Daarbari of Batiala. 

28 Naseeb Singh son of Deputy Singh Rajput Clerk P. W, D. resi* 
dent of Hadon^ Thana Samrala, Diet. Ludhiana. 

24 Kunden Lal^ son of Siri Ram Bania^ Teacher, High School^ 
" Patiala. 

,2^^, Karta Ram^ son of Bala Ram, Brahmin, Head Master, High 

- j;achoof, Parana Feelkhana, resident of Mahalpore Dist. Hoshiarpun 

26 Baijnath, son of Bhagwan Dass, Bania, Head Ufaster, High school, 
resident of Poondri, Dist. Karnal. 

27 Johri Lai, son of Karta Ram, Bania, Clerk. A. G. Office, Pail 
Patiala State. 

28 Lachhman Sing^ son of Nand Singh Sodhi, Clerk, Post Master 
Ofl^ce, resident Dealpiir, Dist. Pinjour. 

29 Jhurgo Lai, son of Nanak Cband Brahmin, Clerk, Office of Plague 
Kazim of Patiala, Resident of Karnal. 

80 Sant Ram, eon of Naraiu Singh, Rajpnt, of Patiala, Sub-Ins- 
pector of Police. 

V 

31 Ram Dhaai, son of Pohlo Ram Sad, Inspector Police Patiala, of 
Lndbiana. 

3^ Shamsher Singh, son of Shadi Ram Rajput, Snb-Inspeetor Police, 
Patiala, of Mabendragbarb, Patiala State. 

33 Sain Das son of Gurditta Mai Khatri, Pleader, of Amritsar. 

34 Ganeshi Lai son of Komadan Khalari, Clerk, P. W. D, 
Patiala. 

36 Portap Oliand, son of Atar Sen Kbatri of Pi^tiala. 

36 Desraj, son of Atma Brahmin, Clerk, Office of Execative Engi- 
neer, resident of village Bajpniana, Dist. Pinjour. 

37 Bhagat Bam, eon of Waziri Mai, Nazir, Mumcipelily, 

33 Atnaa Bam, soa of Mntsadi Lai Banie, Acoountimt, werkshep of 
NaJban.' 
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39 Dr. Bakhtftwer Singh son of Ohania Mai KImtri, Iksst.^ 

Patiala Dispensary^ resident of JBari^ ThanA Ehana, Diit. 
dhiana. 

40 Attar Chand^ son of Kalu contractor, of Patiala 

41 Dwarka Das son of Attar CJhand Bania. Do. 

42 Cbiranji Lai, son of Atma Ram Kalal, Clerk, A. G. Office 
of Patiala. 

43 Parmanand, son of Fateh Chand Khatri, son-in-law of Nand 
Lai, Accountant P.W.D., resident of Nawashahr, Dist, Jallundbur. 

44 Ram Chand, son of Behari Lai Khatri, late Overseer P. W. D. 
Resident of Muzaffamagar. 

46 Muni Lai, son of Natha Lai Khatri, Clerk, A. G. S, office of Patiala. 

40 Shib Chand, son of Girdhri Lai Bania, Saiishtedar Plague 
Nazamat of Patiala. « 

47 Amrao Chand, son of Natab Rai Khatri, Petition writer of 
Patiata. 

48 Daulat Ram, son of Amir Chand Arora, clerk of Patiala. 

49 Duni Chand, son of Jai Singh Sen, Girdawar Qanungo Sunam, 
Resident of Rampura, Dist. Pinjour. 

50 Gurdit Chand, son of Gobind Shah, Kayastha, Patwari Salimgarh 
Tehsil Sunam, Resident of Taran-Taran, Dist. Amritsar. 

61 Mill Ram, son of Daulat Ram, Sood, Girdawar Oanungo, Tehsil 
Sunam, resident Manakpur. 

62 Ohandu Lai, son of Budh Sen Kayastha Vakil, Sunam. 

63 Devi Dayal, son of Chandu Lai Kayasthe, Do. 

64 Dhani Ram son of Lai Chand Kalal, Patwari, Tehsil Narwana, 
Resident of Moga, Dist. Ferozepur. 

66 Gauri Shanker, son of Boota Mai Shopkeeper, Narwana. 

66 Shadi Ram, son of Cbundu Lai, Khatriy Ahlmad, Tehsil Narwana 
Resident of Pail, Dist. Amargarh. • 

_ < 

67 Har Bilas, son of Ourdial Baoift, shop-ke^^, Kaisnaisa. 
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58 Bhagwan Chand, ecu of Natha Ram Brahmin, Patwari, OJanai 
TehsU Narwana, Resident of Moga, Diet Ferozepur. 

59 Dalip Chand, son of Pat Ram Mahajan, Shopkeeper, Narwana. 

60 M, Kishen Chand son of Jit Ram Arora, Kannngo Tehsil Bha- 
wani Garh Resident of Ku.;;::io, District Montgomery. 

Nand Lai, son of Ganesha Mai, Khatri, Sub-overseer P. W. D. 
Resident of Bari Thana Khana Dist. Ludhiana. 

63 J^ada Ram, son of Nohria Mai, Khatri, school master Bhawani- 

garh, ^ Resident Perozepiire. 

68 Raunak Singh son of Kalu Singh Bauia shopkeeper mandi Raman 
, resident Talwandi Sabu Dist. Barnala. 

64 Pars Ram son of Bhagat Ram Mahajan shopkeeper Ram Mandi 
Resident of Talwandi Sabo. 

65 Salig Ram son of Kakavam' Khatri Head Master of School Resi- 
dent of Amargarh. 

66 Daulat Ram son of Muushi Ram Khatri Kanungo Bassi Resident 
of Pail, Patiala State. 

67 Radha Kishen son of Madlio Ram, School Master Bassi. 

68 Nand Lai, son of Badam Singh Jat Head Constable Police Station 
Resident of Khaila Dist, Amballa. 

69 Dhani Ram, son of Nandu Mai Khatri, Sub-divisional Officer, 
resident of Bhatinda. 

70 Shib Sharan Dass son of Fateh Chand Khatri, Girda war Kanungo, 
Tehsil Bhawanigarh, resident of Patiala. 

71 Dhani Ram, son of Rala Ram Khatri, Patwari, Village Ratiram, 
Sanour, Rasident Tanda, Dist. Hushiarpur. 

73 Ronki Ram son of Nanu Mai Late Teacher school, Bhadur, 
Patiala State. 

73 Narain Das son of Gurditta Mai Manager Biswadar Jagirdar 
Bhadaur, resident Lakhenwal, Dist. Gujrat. 

74 Kapur Chand, son of Jiwa Ram Vaish, late Editor, Swarajya 
Allahabad, resident Snnam* 
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76 Banarsi Das, son of Sukhan Lai Khatri/ Shop-keeper, Fatiii ^4 

76 Salig Ram, son of Sansari Mai Bania, Suh-divisional Officer^ R 
W. D. Chail resident Kbanpur, 

(Sd.) J. P. WARBURTION, 

Inspector General Pomce 

15 th December 1909* Patiala State* 


SECOND HEABINO 

TAe 16ik of December, 1909. 

The Judges took their seats at 11 A. M. Mr. Grey did not attend 
owing to indisposition and the proceedings were consequently adjourned. 
Court shifted to the Maharaja's Hall, the room previously occupied being 
crowded and small. 

Counsel for the accused pressed for the putting in of the sanction of 
IjIas-i-Khas and the list of persons whose arrest was sanctioned, for the 
production of which Court had passed written orders. This was not forth- 
coming. 

At the request of the defence, the accused were verified with the 
list submitted by Mr. Grey with the complaint. 

• 

The result w'as that it was found that out of the list tendered with 
the complaint five persons were absent, eight persons though under custody 
were not included in the list for whom there was apparently no sanction. 
These eight included one Badri Das who was kept in the Central Jail in a 
solitary cell for twenty two days. Court ordered their warrants to be pro- 
duced and a report to be submitted as to why they were arrested and not 
included in the complaint. Before the Court rose for the day, some of the 
accused complained of illegal treatment. 


TRUE COPY OF THE COURT’S ORDERS. 

I 

List of accused in custody %oho are j^esent in Courts hut whose names 
do not appear in the petition of complaint* 

(1) Badri Prasada, son of Raja Ra^ Pleader, arrested on the 
of Asauj (1966) 
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(2) 0o|^t^ son qI Bha^trandas, offidating Manager, Geneilal Sap* 

paring Agenoy arrested on the 26th of Asauj (1966.) 

(3) Monshi Bam son of Hakam Chand resident of Paih arrested on 
the 12th of Kartik (1966.) 

(4) Yilajati Bam son of Birbaldas arrested on 2nd Kartik (1966) 

* » 

(5) Muariii Earn, son of Prabhu Dayal Clerk Water Works, arrested 
' : on 27tli^^sauj at tke (Patiala) Railway Station. 

(6) Prithwi Chand son of Jaya Gopal resident of Lahore, Naib 

Sadar Qanungo, arrested on the l‘2th of Kartik (1966.) 

(7) Hukanoi Chand sou of Mela Bain Contractor, arrested on the 
26th of Asauj (1966.) 

(8) Prem Datta son of Zalim Singh of Mukandpur, District Bijnore 
arrested on 27th Asauj (1966.) 

(75) Banarsidas son of Pliagun Lai resident of Patiala, Khatry~ 
was first arrested on 20th December 1908 and was released on 
bail of 500 Rs. on 15th April (1809) was re-arrested on 11th 
October (1909.) 

(74) Kapur Chand son of Jiva Ram resident of Sunam— First 
arrested from Patiala (Railway) Station on 21st December 1908 
and was released on bail of 500 Rs. again arrested without 
warrant on 11th October (1909) — released on personal reoogni* 
zance of 100 Rs. on 15th October (1909) and was again taken 
in custody without warrant on 16th October (1909.) 

(34) Ganeshi Lai son of Kumedan Singh rei^ent Patiala, fChatry 
— arrested on 20th December lOOS^i^^ii^ on bail of 200 Rs. 
on 23rd January 1909, was again arrested on 11th October 1909. 

(35) Partap Chandra son of Attar Chand resident of Patiala— First 
^ arrested without warrant on 20th December 1908, then released 

onbailfoi 200 Rs. on 23rd January 1909 finally arrested on 
11th October 1909. 


II 

On verifying the list of accused persons filed by the proeecution 
yeeterdligr t(®etfcer the fhwnt by actual com^^ with l&ctoe under 
pobce (mstody ^ho a!i3 preseat in ^ to-day it tliat 8 permt 
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itillOiKd imm&B do not figai^e in tbe official list are under }>olioe 
Their names are given in the list attached to the order. Moreo^r aoimeisd 
No. 76,74; 82&36 (whose names are included in the prosecution list) have 
aubmitted in court that they were firsl arresteJ in December of the last 
year but no warrants were shown them. After a few months they were 
released on special security. Now they have been arrested again wjthbui 
warrant. We desire to ascertain the truth in regard to these matters and 
therefore have directed Mr. Festonji, counsel for the prosecution, to produce 
in court to*marrow all the necessary documents in connection with these 
accused viz the warrants issued in the first instance; special security deeds 
and the warrants for their re -arrest. He is f urther required to state on 
what charge have 8 men whose names do not figure in the prosecution list 
been kept under surveillance. Again some accused persons whose names 
are on the list are not pVesent in court. It has been submitted that they 
have been let off on personal recognizance. Let the recognizance deeds 
be produced to-morrow. All papers in eonnecfcion with remand &c. should 
be filed tomorrow. Let Mr. Pestonji be informed of this order. 

Bated the 16th of Beeember 1909. 

The 2nd of Posh 1966. 


Ill 

As Mr. Pestonji counsel for Prosecution stated that Mr. Grey 
Prosecution Counsel was unable to attend court on account of ill health 
and probably he will be preffeent and conduct the case to-morrow, therefor© 
proceedings in the case are postponed to-day on accou:.t of the said reason* 
The file should be placed before the court again tomorrow. The Counsel for 
both the parties present in Court, heard the order. Dated the 16 th of 
December 1909 aecording to 2nd of Posh 1966. 

(Signed) Sirdar Bhagwan Singh Sabeb 
Lala Bam rarsada ssdieb. 


THI&D EEABINO 

Tlie lith of Beeember. 1909. 
Thejudges took their setUi at 11. A. if. 

I 

COPY OF ORDER OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 
Pebsent.; 

Mr. Grey, Mr. Pestonji Dadabhal aid Sirdar Najtina Singh A4vfih 
cate for the Prosecution. Mr. Roshaiilal, lila Badri Dass an|]i liila 
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Bas for Defence. Jwala Prasada and Chiranji Lai aocnsed on buil and all 
the other aoonsed in Police cuatody— 

ORDERED THAT PROCEEDING SHOULD BEGIN. 

Mr. Grey, after this began his address to the Conrt which was not 
concluded when the Judges took up thre ^question of Police Report and the 
following order was passed after which the Court rose for the day. 

COPY 'OP THE ORDER OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 

. On the 29th of November the court issued an order that according 
to regular proceduce the Prosecution ought to have filed a plaint before 
proceedings could commence. On the occasion of the last hearing Mr. 
Grey, Prosecuting connsel had stated in court that the regular plaint 
would be filed soon. This plaint was produced on the 15 thof December, But 
it does not follow from that order that all evidence collected against the 
accused as a result of police investigation should also be filed before the 
Judicial trial commences. Since the order of His Most Gracious Highness 
dated the 1 2th of October clearly implies that this should be done, we 
direct that a report embodying the result of the police investigation, an 
abstract of the documentry evidence and the list of prosecution witnesss 
examined by the police, he submitted to the court. We, therefore direct 
that the Prosecuting counsel Mr. Grey do comply with this order so 
that on the completion of the report, the case might be proceeded with in 
the court. 

Bated the 17th of Beeemher 1909 

The 3rd of Posh 1909 

Fonrtli aeartxLg. 

The 18th of Beeemher 1909 
1 

Copy of order of Special Committee dated the 18th of December 
1909 — 4th Poh 1966. Mr. Grey, Mr. Pestohji Badabhai and Sirdar 
Nagina Singh for the Prosecution. Mr. Roshan Lai. Mr. Badri Dass and 
Lala Charan Das for the defence. 

* 

All the accused except Panna Lai are present. 

Ordered that proceedings in the case might begin. 
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II 

Mr. Grsy regained his address to the Court, which was oonitnued 
after luach. 

Mr* Grey had not concluded his address when the Court gave the 
decision that the statement of evidence collected by the police against the 
accused should be submitted to them hy Mr. Grey. Lala Ramprasad 
said that was the law. 

Mr. Grey replied that he put a different construction on the law, 
and if that was the interpretation given by the C'ourt, he would ask leave 
to appeal against it. 

Lala Ramprasad asked if Mr. Grey thought the police investigation 
could go on at the samo^^iine as the (jourt enquiry. 

Mr. Grey replied that that was frequently done. 

Mr. Budri Dass dissented. 

Mr. Grey replied that if that was the order of the Court, the case 
would have to be postponed. 

The president said in iliat event the pji>cr.er^ would have to be kept 
in custody for a fortnight without any remand, 

Mr. Grey replied tllat in any Case they would have to remain in 
custody throughout the trial. The question, Mr. Grey said, was whether 
the Court had the power to insist on the production of all the witnesses. 
It practically meant that the court was conducting the prosecution, and 
if that was to be so he would request the Maharaja to relieve him of his duties, 

A very lengthy discussion ensued, when it transpired that one of the 
prisoners was not present in Court. He had been bitten by a mad dog and 
was ordered by the doctor to proceed to Kasauli, 

Mr. Budri Dass said that made no difference as four prisoners 
were not present at that day’s trial. 

Mr, Grey said the whole trial wa^ vitiated and they would have, to 
start afresh. After further discussion tlw Court asked Mr. Grey if he. 
would conclude his address, after which ^xe Court could adjourn, butjft, ^ 
Grey decided not to proceed. The case was accordingly adjourned ^ ^ 

T«iin«rv 
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One o£ the absoonders, named Shankar Lall, gave himself ap tcnday* 
land said he did not know a warrant was out for him. Mr. Grey also 
> entered nolU prosequi against seven prisoners. After the transaction of 
some formal matters the Court rose. The hearing was to be resnmed on 
<tlie 3rd proximo. 


(^opy of order dated the 18th of December 1909 the 4th oj Posh 1966. 

\ 

Ou the 17th of the current month an order was issued by this oourt 
ibat the final report embodying the result of the police investigation, an 
of the documentary evidence and a list of Prosecution witnesses 
filioutd be submitted before the hearing of the case could begin so that on 
completion of the police case the judiciil trial might begin. But Mr. 
Grey, the Prosecutii^g counsel, has to-day submitted in court that the com- 
pletion of the investigation and the preparation oPthe lists demanded will 
take time and that very likely the report asked for by the court will be « 
ready after Xmas by January. 

Agaiu Pauiia Lai, one of the accused persons, who has been 
bitten by a iuad dog has been sent, under orders from the medical officer 
of the st^te, to Kasauli for examination. His course of treatment will 
probably extend over two months. It would not be regarded unobjection- 
able to go on with the case during his absence. The Xmas vacation is also 
drawing near. Considering all these circumstaaces we think it proper that 
the commencement ot the judicial proceedings be postponed till after the 
Xmas vacation. We regret this postponement on account of accused 
persons who are under police surveillance. We, accordingly, fix the date 
of the next hearing for Jan .3 and direct the Prosecuting counael that in 
compliance with our order dated the 17th December he do produce on that 
I date the report embodying the result o£ the police investigation together 
with the al)straot of the evidence and tl e list of .witrieeses. Fauna Lai 
accused should also be suminoued back from Kasauli before that date so 
that he may be able to be present iu court at the fixed time and no incon- 
venience may be caused or objection raised on account of his absence. 
We hope that by that time this accused person will have been cured so 
far that he ’may be brought back and produced in court. 


’ IV.^. 

To-day Mr. Grey State OotUis^l withdrew charges against (Ij Babu 
Bam No. 22,^ (2) Dhani liam No. 27 (3) Paras Ram No. 64, (4) Dhani 
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R»m Sab* Divisional Officer No. 6$, {5) Dhani Bama Son of Asa Earn No.. 
71, (6) Salig Ram No. 76, therefore they are discharged under Seo« 494 A. 
They are already out on their personal recognisance. 18ih Deoembinr 
1909. Post seriptnm — The case against Dhani Ram No. 54 has also been 
vrithdrawn. 


nfth Bearing. 

2he 20th of December 1909. 

Mr. Grey for Prosecution and Babu Dwarka Das, Mr. Banerjiand Lala 
Gharan Das for the defence and 8 of the accused present. Ordered that 
proceeding in the case might begin. The 20th of December 1909. 


ORDER OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 

Dated 6th Posh 1966* 

On verifj^in^ the list attached to the plaint filed by Mr, Warbnrton 
Inspector General of Police on the I5tli of the current month it came 
to our knowledge on the Itith that 8 persons whose names were not 
included in the list were in police custody and were present in court 
that day. • 

When according to the order issued on the 16th December Mr. 
Grey, the Prosecuting counsel, was asked to explain this, he stated in hm 
speech that of these accused four (PremdatU, Hukam Chand, Gopinaths 
and Badridass) were such who were arrested on the 11th October in com* 
plianee with warrants dated the 10th October. Th^se 8 names were, 
however, not included in the lists which in obedience to the order of the 
Inspector General the Police had presented to the Council of Regency for 
obtaining sanction which was accorded by means of an order issued on the 
27th of December, The other 4 (Munshi Ram, Vilayati Ram, Munsbi 
Ram II, and PrithviChand^ were not arrested on the 11th of October 
in compliance with warrants issued on the 10th but were arrested in 
compliance with warrants issued on , different dates after this, but 
even their names are not included in these lists which wet<i 
attached to the sanction of the Council of Regency for 
and house-searches, Mr Grey submits jthat as * regardsN^h© first 
acensed their names may be addedi ^ the list filed wl^ the 
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if the Conit so permit* Regarding the other 4 ikooused he submits^ 
that the court has no jurisdiction over them because the order of the 
Xjlas-i-khas creating the special committe says tliat it is only to investigate 
case gainst the accused arrested on the llth of October. But in the 
opinion of the court, the principal objection in regard to the arrest of these 
persons is that no sanction has been obtained from the Ijlas-i-Khas to 
proceed against them on charges of sedition. In the list attached to the 
sanction of the Council of Regency these names are not Included and no 
new sanction in^regard to their arrest has been obtain.Hl from the Ijlas-i- 
Khas of Highness the Maharaja nor in obedience to the repeated 
orders of this court, has any evidence been produced in this court against 
t|ie accused by the prosecution though their names were included in petitions 
for remand. We therefore deem it meet and proper to release these accused 
on security and they shall continue so till sanction to prosecute them on 
charges of sedition has been obtained from the Ijlas-i-Khas and this court 
is commanded to try them. We direct their release from Jail if they enter 
into two personal recognizances of 500 Rs. each and each of them produce 
two sureties, each of the value of 500. The Prosecution if they desire 
should obtatin a sanction from the Ijlas-i-Khas for filing cases against them 
before the ^jOfch of January and produce it in court on that date so that 
necessary orders in rogiird to them may be issued by the court. 

T/ie 20lh of JJecemhQT 1909, . 

The 0th of posh 1960. 


III. 

The following appeared in the Punjabee (Lahoi'c) of the 21st Decem- 
ber 1909, as regards the proceedings of this date, 

we go to Press, we learn by wire that about the 8 persons whose 
names were not included in the complaint, the Prosecution (Counsel informed 
the court on Monday that he would apply for sanction to prosecute them 
also* The court ordered their release on bail on a personal recognizance 
of Rs. 500 each. Both being furnished, the men were released. Their 
names are. 

1. Badri Prasad sou of Raja Ram, Pleader, Chief Court, Patiala, 
who was arrested on the llth Oj?tober 1909, and who had the misfortune 
of speuding ^days in a solitary 0el| of Central Jail, Patiala, under 
the orders ofTW^. Worbi^ton, who holds in the State the threefold capacity 
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aa Xaspector-Geaeral of Police, District Magistrate aal Iiispeetor>0eQeiad 
of PMsoos. 

S 

3. Gopi Nath, son of Lala Bhagw'aa Das, Manager General Stt|>ply 
Agency Patiala, arrested on the 11th October, li)09. 

3 and 4. Munshi Ram and Walaiti Ham, residents of Pail, arrested 
on the 2nd Katik, (£6 days after the General Arrests). 

5. Mnnghi Ram, Clerk, Ex. Engineer's Offiee, Patiala, arrested first 
on the 12th October, at the Railway Station, Patiala, outside the State 
jurisdiction, released on the 23rd day, on a personal recognizance of Rs. lOD 
and re-arrested on the 21)th Katik without being shown any warrant on 
both these occasions. 

G, 7 and 8. Prlbhvi Chand, Hukam Chaud and Prem Dutt Upde- 
shak, arrested on the lltli Katik 196G, and on the lltli October and 13th 
October, 1909, respectively. 

Mr. Pe-^tonji had said that the Court had no jurisdiction over these 
accused and that they were altogether like other under-trial prisoners in 
the hands of Mr. Warbiirton in his capacity as District Magistrate. The 
Defence remarked that whereas these persons were arrested for the same 
offences and some of them were lodgid on the same day with the same 
prisoners and were remanded twice by the Court, along with the other 
accused on two previous applications, the Prosecution theory was untenable. 
The Court thenaipou ordered the Police through Mr, Pestonji to explain 
these anomalies the next day and show whether theii names were included 
in the list of perilous whose arrest was ordered by Ijlas-i-Khas, and if not, 
to explain how and under wliat authority warrants were issued against 
them ? The proceedings were then adjourned for the next day, but before 
the court rose, two of the accused named Binarsi Das and Kapur Chand 
complained that they were first arrested by the Police without any warrant 
on the 20th December, 1908, were kept in custody for about 4 months and 
were released on the 15th April 1909, on a security of Rs. 500 each* 
They were re-arrested on the 11th October, though there was no arrest 
warrant against them, were again released on personal recognizance of 
Rs. 100 on the 15 th October, 1909, and re-arrested the next day. All 
this series of arrests and releases was, they represented,, most illegal and 
unjustifiable. Similar statements were made by Ganeshi Lai and Partab 
Chand with the difference that their second arrests on the 11th October 
were made under arrest warrants and they were from in Poli|n 

^ custody at Ahlowal. The Court ordered^ a full report l^e aubmitij# 
aboui these cases the next day/’ 



THE ARYA SAMAJT AND ITS DETRACTORS. 


THE PATIALA IMBROGLIO. 

A PATHETIC ACCOUNT. 

.The Prakash publishes the following;— We received a message from 

that the condition of the relatives of the prisoners at 

Patiala was very deplorable. Som© >^,them were totally uncared for and 
were rotting like anything. Some of them were suffering from chronic 
fi^^r and were^in need of urgent medical aid. With the permission of 
tl^lGopepiCi at Gurukula, I left for Patiala immediately. Next morning 
l^went to the place where the Special Tribunal was holding its Court and 
saw all the arrested men. After mutual exchange of Namaste, one of us 
inquired of one of the poisoners if he was all right. He was prevented 
from doing so by a constable who peremptorily ordered for a permission 
to be obtained first. Another man was similarly prevented from talking. 

Returning from there I went to see the sick relatives of the accused. 


Made Bi.ind For Ever. 

First of all, I went to see a baby who was suffering from an eye 
disease. No sooner its mother turned its face towards me than I saw that 
the innocent baby had lost its eyesight for ever. It so happened that the 
baby’s eyes were sore when the father was arrested. The mother was 
bewailing for her husband and no one looked after the child. A cataract 
was formed in the eyes. Its father Ganeshi Lai made several applications 
to attend his child but to no avail. One day a man took pity on the child 
and took him to Dr. James who said that one of its eyes was gone but 
the other could be cured. Some days passed, aud when the child was 
again taken to the doctor he said that now both the eyes were gone and 
it was made blind for ever. 


An Innocent Girl’s Death. 

Then I proceeded to visit the wife of Lala Baij Nath, b. a., b. t. 
She had given birth to a daughter some two months back and got fever 
after delivery. Lala Baij Nath made several applications to be released 
on bail to attend his wife but Without succemi. Owing to the illness of 
the mother the f oor newly born child was neglected. It departedf from 
this world and fvent into the lap of the Almighty Father. 
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' The mol^lier is suffering from enlargement of liver. Her belly and 
feet are swollen. Fever has not yet left her. There is a swelHng near the^ 
ejes aJso, The whole body has turned pale. She cannot walk even m 
few paces. The only person who is to look after her is Lala Baij Nath'if 
yonnger bro her, a boy of 12. The poor woman is suffering nncared for 
and unattended. And if this state of affairs continues for a time, she ia 
sure to die shortly. 

I then sought permission to see Lala Brij Lall. I told him how hie 
wife was suffering from enlargement of spleen and was a}»out to be 
confined. 

In the meantime some persons came to me and asked me to visit 
their sick persons. I was noting down their names in Hindi to call at their 
houses when I was prevented from doing so by the Police Constable on 
duty. He said that he would not allow me to note down the names. Oil 
my explaining the object of my writing out the names, he said that X 
should obtain permission from the superior officers before noting the 
names. I proceeded with the constable to the officer who said that I 
conld take down the names in Urdu or English not in Hindi. What 
could I do but to submit to the oracle’s decision and after noting down the 
names paid visit to all the sick persons. Some of the cases were 
really pitiable. 


* Uther Families. 

Then I went to see the grandmother of Lala Qanda Ram. She is 
almost blind with grief for her grandson. Her other children also were 
plunged in grief with her. 

I — How are you Madam? 

Old Woman : When will my Qanda be released ? 

1 : Don’t be sorry. He will soon be released. 

0. W. : He has got no blanket. 

I: He has got everything. Don’t worry yourself about that. 

0. W. : Barbutton — (and the j)oor woman began to cry piteously 
and I left her after comforting her a little.) 

The other patient 1 saw was the daughter of Lah Bal Mokani]^ 
Suh-Overseer. She is sueffring from diarrhoea for two months. She ie 
not oared for, as no one could even bring medicines for her. She ie vel|| 
weak and passes blood with mucus. If n|i^lected any longest she will 
aoon. 
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The .tost dise X saw was that . of Master Laohhtnao Das’s Okother. 
Since iXie former’s arrest, she has not left' her b^. She oaniknt rise from 
the bed even if she were to attempt to do so. On my going near her she 
made an effort to rise bnt toiled. Qod knows if Master Laohbman jDasa 
w<|ild be able to see his mother again. The old woman’s belief is &at 
her son would only temen)her her as her ®*id is Very near. 

(Note — ^The poor woman died shortly after the deportation of the 
aofBised) Compiler. 

The other cases I saw were similarly painful. 

I would close this letter by mentioning a strange state of affairs 
prevailing at Patiala. When we passed by diffrent streets and lanes en- 
quiring after our sisters, the ladies sitting out of their houses were alarmed 
while thdke who were inside closed their doors and would not answer a 
call until they were assured of our hojia fides. Spies are roaming on all 
sides. The city is panic-stricken. We ourselves notice that 2 men were 
shadowing us all the way from a distance of 80 or 40 paces. If we 
happened to stay at any house a little longer, one of them would even 
peep in ^0 the house. The people are terribly afraid of Mr. Warburton 
and his force^ and are afraid to stir out. 


{Vide Panjahee 8-U1910.) 


Sixth Hearing. 

The Srd of January ^ 1910. 

The proceedings began at 12 A. m. today and the Counsel for prose- 
cution stated that he had applied to His Highness for pertaissiou to with- 
draw the case against thirty men and for sanction to prosecute four men 
out of the eight accused that were released by the Court on bail and per- 
sonal recognisance of R^*. 500 eacJi and for whose prosecution the Court 
previously held that there was no sanction. Mr. Grey further said that 
he had also applied for an interpretation of tha order constituting the court 
as the Counsel did not accept the interpretation put upon it by the Court. 
As no orders had yet been passed by His Highness owing to long holidays. 
Counsel prayed for an adjournment. He also mentioned that the absence 
of aocueed Panna Lai, who was at Kasauli, was also a reason for adjourn- 
ment; on which Mr. Munshi R%vk, Counsel for defence, inf ormed the 
Court that he \%i3i received a letter from Panna Lil to say that he hau 
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no objeO^iou to the case being proceeded with, and sabuckitted thirt a jregCh 
iar application must be submitted by the prosecution stating reaeon Scir ad- 
journment, Mr. Munshi Ram also pointed out that the order of the Cburt. 
asking the prosecution to snbmit a complete report of the police on the 
8rd of January, 1910 was clear and distinct and that the prosecution should 
have either complied with those orders or appealed against them and ob- 
tained an order to stay the proce^idings in the Court till the appeal was 
disposed of and then read the original order in vernacular. He said that 
•orders of the Court were not obeyed, ♦ 

j 

Mr, Grey contended that he was always ju’epared to obey the orders 
of the Court but that he did not think it proper to appeal. The Court 
remarked that the Counsel for pi o^eention should submit an application 
which was drawn u]) and filed. Mr, Munshi Ram now produced an 
application and a letter from accu^^ed Panua Lai which were taken by the 
Court. 

Complaints were made about the lioatment of police in case of Coun* 
sel who went to consult thicr clients and it was finally decided that the 
counsel can freely consult their clients between the bourse of 7 to 9 A. M, 
and 5 to 7 e. m, on Court days and 12 to p. m. on holidays. 

Mr. Grey then stated that the police had now supplied lists of all the 
articles <aken in their possession after selection, on which the counsel for 
defence pointed out names of certain accused ^^ot >et furnished with the 
lists and handed over a paper containing these names. Mr. Grey pointed 
out that these included the eight released on bail and personal recognisance 
adc^one Sib Saran Da«», who would bo supplied with lists immediately, 
besides the various Arya Samaj menhirs and as he did not know who was 
responsible for the papers and books found in the Maudir he objected to 
hand over these lists to any of the accuse I. He, however, promised to 
put th?m on the Court file and if any one wanted them he could apply 
for copies on iiis own responsibility and the Court could pass such orders 
as they thought fit. 

The Court then passed orders tliat the ease be adjourned to the 6th ot 
January, 1910. 


( Fide FmjM . ) 
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IK THE CqUET OF THE SPECIAL TEIBUNAL PATIALA> 

The State o* Patiala, 

Feigns. 

JwaLa Parsiiid anh othees. 

Petition on behalf of the pTosecution showeth : — 

( 1 ) That in reference to the oider of this Court dated 17 th December 
loot) counsel for the state on the 20th idem convejed the oiders of the 
Conit with regard to the production of certain reports and lists to the In- 
spector General Police who has in turn referred the question to the Ijlas- 
i-Khas for instructions. 

(2) That on the 22nd December 1909 Counsel for the State after 
examining the evidence on completion of the police <^nquiry made a further 
reference to the Ijlas-i-Khas requesting pei mission to withdraw from the 
prosecution of certain of the accused and to add the names of certain 
others with regard to which this Court has held that further sanction is 
required. 

( 3 ) Owing to the absence oi His Highness and the ministers of 
State during the Christmas holiday b no orders have been received upon 
either of these references. 

( 4 ) It is therefore prayed that this Court will be pleased to adjourn 
for such time as it may think necessary to enable oixJers to be received 
thereon. 

( 5 ) As one of the accused, Panna Lai, No. 61, is not present owing 
to illness, it would piobahly be impossible to proceed in wf event. 

A short adjournment would enable the police to ascertain .the state 
of this man's health and the possibility of producing him at the next 
hearing. 

AETHUE GEEY, 

Counsel eok the 

STATE. 

Dated Srd January, WIO. 
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In ike court of Ike special commitiee Wtk Posh 1966 Srd Janmff 192(1* 

Mr* Grey the prosecuting counsel has to day filed a petition in the 
ljlas*i-khas in regard to the order of this court dated the 18th of Deoem^ 
her directing the production of the report embodying the result of the 
police investigation, the abstract of the evidence and the list of witnesses 
and also for sanction regarding the 8 accused released on security on the 
20th of December. But His Highness having gone to Lahore on account of 
Xmas and not having returned yet no orders have yet been passed. More- 
over Panna Lai accused who is at Kasauli under treatment for hydrophobia 
has not yet returned and is unavoidably absent to-day. Considering all these 
circumstances we think it proper to grant a postponement. We fix the 
next date of hearing for the Tith January. Let the prosecuting counsel be 
directed to produce on that day all documents asked for by the court. The 
Inspecter General will also kindly take the trouble of summoning Panna Lai 
by wire if possible that the ease may be lesumed easily on tliat date. 


Seventh Hearing. 

The 5th of January j 1910, ^ 

IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 

f 

The 88ncl of Poky 1966 — 5th January 1910. 

Mr. Grey, prosecuting Counsel, states that the Ijias-i-khas has, as yet, 
passed no orders on the petitions of the prosecution and that most probably 
they, will be passed to-day. He further submits that he is not prepared to 
go on with the casfj in this court so long as the decision of tho Ijlas-i-Khas 
in regard to the points at the issue is not obtained. This case, therefore, 
has not been proceeded with in this court to day. It will be heard to morrow. 
The pleaders for the defence should he informed of this and have been so 
informed in open Court. 


Eighth Hearing. 

The 6th of January y 1910. 

I 

The following extracts from the IPanjaibi and the Civil &; Militairjr 
Gaaette give pretty fairy a resume of day's proceeding. 
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OreyaadtheSpeoial Tribunal bad an andienoe with His Highness tbeMaha* 
xaja at abont 10 a. m. They returned at about i r. m. Mr. Grey said that out 
of the 8 accused (against whom there was no Ruction and who were released 
on bail and personal recognisance by the special Tribunal), he had taken 
His Highness' sanction to prosecute Badri Prasad, Prithwi Chand, Wilaiti 
Bam and Munshi Ram. 

The remaining four — Muushi Ram of Payal, Gopi Chand, Hukum 
Ghand and Prem Datta — were to be discharged. 

Mr. Grey said tbat lie withdrew case againest 30 persons. 

The following is the list of 30 persons against vvliom the ca^e has 
beeu withdrawn. 

1. Lula Bulaql Dass, it. Gowardhan Dass, 3. Gela Ram, 4. Chet 
Ram^. 5 Kishori Lai, G. Brij Lai, 7, Ram Lai, 8. Ajit Singh, 9. Kundani 
Lai, 10. Baij Nath, b.t, 11. Lachnian Singh, 1^. S ham sher Singh. 13. 
Sain Das, 14. Des Ra j, 15. Attar ( liaud, Contractor, 10. Chiranji Lai. 
B A., Accounts Office, 17. Ram (3iand, IS. Daulat Ram, 19. Duni C’hand, 
20 Gurjitt Chand, 21. Meri Bam, 22. Ganri Sliaukar, 23. Sliacli Ram, 
24. Harbilas, 25 Bhagwan Chand, 20. Panna Lai, 27. Rannaf[ Shigh, 28. 
Radha Kishan, 29. Nand Lai, Ilo.id Constable, and 30. Shib Saran Das. 

The reader will notice that (Hiiranji Lil is the same man who was 
bailed out by the Court but not released fof a long time by the Police. 
The Court formally discharged all the 34 persons. 

After lunch, Lala Munshi Ram applied to the Court for restoration 
of all the jjapers which were still with the Police, and for ordering (ho Pro- 
secution to put in a list of their witnesses and the papers they were to put 
on the file. Mr. Grey said that he would do it after making his speech, 
which he commenced. 

In his address, he first ref*^rred to the book ^^Tahzib-ul-Islam.^^ or “Mti- 
homedan civilization,^’ b)^ Mr Dharampal. Then he read some portions from 
'^Satyartha Prakash^^ about Christians and ^‘^Raj Niti.’^ &c. He also referred 
to Shyamaji Krishna Varma and the rej)ly of the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
to the Arya Samaj deputation at Kalka. He also referred to Lives of 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Sivaji and Swami Dayauanda written by Lala Lajpat 
Rai. In the end he referred to Lala Munshi Ram's lecture on ^Arya Bamaj 
and Politics’ delivered in November 1908, laying special stress on Pandit 
Daulat Bain's case at Jhansi. will continue his speech to-morrow.'* 
( Panjabi ) 
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^^The case is arousing very great interest, both in Patiala and Lahore* 
As is well known the two sections of tho Arry Samaj, meat-eating and the 
vegetarian, have been opposed to each other for many years, but the prese£tt 
prosecution has apparently been the means 'of uniting the two sections, 
as it has been announced that L, Dwarka Dass, pleader, Lahore, 
who is said to be a prominent member of the so-called College oF' 
meat-eating party will defend some of the accused along with Lala Munshi 
Ram, Governor of the Gurnkula Academy, the leader of the vegetarian 
section. Tlie union of the parties may possibly be temporary only ; a similar 
union took place in 1897, when Pandit fjekli Earn, prominent member of 
the vegetarian party, was murdered by a Jrahomedan for alleged abuse by 
him against the whole Mahomedan ccmmuiiity. 

The accused’s camp has been removed to the vicinity of the Court 
owing to the inconvenience experienced In bringing prisoners daily a distance 
of nearly three miles. It is hoped that this may remove the complainta 
made by the defence pleaders of the difficulty they experience in communi- 
cating with their clients. 

Patiala. Jan. 0 — When tlu Spcei.il Tribunal appointed to try the 
Patiala alleged sedition case assembled this morning, Mr. Grey mentioned 
that all the accused were present, including the accused who went to ICasauli 
for treatment. He said that since the la-t hearing he had had an opportu- 
nity to take His Highness’ order with regard to the persons he proposed to 
add to the list of the accused. His Highness assimed him that he had full 
authority to add the accused to the list, pro];)osed to add four out of the 
eight persons whom the Court admitted to bail to the existing list of 
the accused. 

Mr. Ilosban Lall, defence barrister asked under what provisions of the 
Criminal Procedure Code Mr. Grey could add to the list of accused. He 
argued that a separate complaint should be made against these four persons. 

My Grey replied that ho had already cited authority showing that no 
written complaint was necessary. The statement by the prosecution was 
sufficient. Mr. Grey then entered a mle 2>vo8equi against thirty accused, 
but, in doing so, he said tliat he wished it to be understood that in withdraw- 
ing the prosecution against these thirty, he made no statement as to their 
guilt or innocence, nor did he suggest that there was not sufficient 
reason for arresting and charging these persons with sedition in the 
instance. The withdrawal was with a vu^w to proceed with the case ]fa]>t||y* 

( Civil and Military Qaaeiil|» 
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Vintb Hearing. 

Tke 7th of January, 1910. 

ORDER 

Today Mr. Qrey went on with his opening address. At the last 
moment some applications of tlie ^:^i|^ed were heard. Case adjonmed till 
tomorrow. Dated 24 th Poh 1966. 


Tenth Hearing. 

The 8 th of Jamwry, 1910 . 

1 

ruESKXT: 

Mr. Grey, Mr. Pestonji and SirJir Nageena Singh for prosecution. 

Lala Munshi Ram, Lala Owarka Da^i, Lala Badri Das and Babn Dur- 
ga Das for the defence. 

All the accused are present, ordered that proceeding should begin and 
Charan Das pleader has also appe tred. Dated the 8th January 1910. 

NOTE 

At to-day’s hearing Mr. Grey, Counsel fyr Prosecution, finished bis 
opening address and the case wa-^ postponed for next hearing till the 18th 
January 1910. Dated the 8th Janmry, 1910. 


IN THE COURT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 

PATIALA STATE. 

Versus. 

JWALA PaBSH.VD -VND OTUBUS. 

The Petition on behalf of the Petitioner showelh ; — 

In coutiauation Of the 3rd January 1910 the reference to the 
Ijlas-i-Khas mentioned therein having been duly made, counsel is in a 
position to assure the Court ^that His Highness’s order of the 12-10 09 
does not require them, at this stage, to ask for any further report of tho 
Police, and Atriiter that His Highness does not desire to inteifere with 
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W. 

ih« oomplainaut’s discretion as to keeping confidential any statement as 
to the witnesses to be called or otherwise as he may think necessary in 
the interests of the state. 

Patiala, > 

y ARTHUR GREY, 

Sth January 1910, j 


IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Grey, Prosecuting Counsel, prays that next week he has an 
important business elsewhere to attend to and should, therefore, be 
excused. Thus next week the court will have only 3 day’s time to go 
on with the^case and after that it will be closed for two days on account 
of holidays. Considering all the circunstances it seems proper to postpone 
the case till after the next week so that the case may be heard 
without intermission. 

It is, therefore, ordered that the case should come on for hearing 
on the 18th of January 1910 on the 6th of Magh. The pleaders for the 
Prosecution and the defence have been informed of this in open court. 

The 25th of Posh 1966, 

The Sth of January 1910, 


IV 

Patiala, 8th January, — The Special Tribunal sat again this morning 
when the hearing of the sedition case was resumed. Lala Dwarka Das, 
who arrived ye^^terday, led the defence. Before resuming his address 
Mr. Grey mentioned that he had been through the evidence against &e 
four persons who were admitted to bail by the Court and in reference to 
whom Mr. Grey asked that their names be added to the list of prisoners. 
After stating briefly the evidence he had against them, he asked the 
Court to cancel the bail bonds. Regarding Budree Dass, one of these 
four persons, Mr. Grey said he was an absconder from British territory 
^here a warrant was issued for his arrest. He was sometime ago editor 
of a newspaper in Umballa which published all sorts of libels against 
officials. A warrant was issued for his irrest, but he was never heai^ 
There' were found in his possession drafts of certain letters roferring/^a 
bombs. Mr. Grey asked that he be immediately placed in custody, 
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Accused protested that he was not the man referred to: 


The Coiirt asked Mr. Grey to produce his papers and he produced 
the police report from XJmballa. 


No orders were passed. 


( C. c^’ MMmett )* 


Jb^/oin‘n^ e^rcerpisj^rom newqyaper will complete the aceount of the 
** trial up to (late. 

THE PATIALA CASE 

It is not a little signifcant that with every thing in his favor, and 
with the Darbar ready to accommodate him in every way, Mr. Grey has 
found iti necessary to withdraw the prosecution against ^30 of the accused, 
while 4 of the eight arrested men whose names were not found in list att- 
ached to the complaint have also been let go. This incident naturally 
suggests to one the famous noUu pronequi entered by then Advocate General 
of Bengal, Mr. S. P. Sinha, in res])ect of tl of the accused in the Midnapur 
eonspli*acy case leaving only the three wlio had made confessions to take 
their trial, with what ultimate result in the High Court the world is now 
aware of. It is true that Mr. G rey, in entering his mile prosequi ^ declined 
to suggest that there was not sufficient reason for arresting the 30 men 
and charging them with sedition, but |X'rhaps that is the usual way, for 
Mr. S. P. Sinha said the some sort of thing. At any rate^ when one 
finds in the list of discharged the name^ of L. Cheranji Lai, of the Ac- 
counts Office, and L. Biiij Nath, B. A., B. T. Teacher, against whose 
release oU bail so much objections were raised by the prosecution, one not 
help thinking that there have been some grave errors some where. Of 
course, these persons must be too glad and conssider themselves lucky 
enough to have escaped, to raise the (luestion why they were arrested at all 
as some of the Midnapur accused are doing. However, any s^isfaction that 
their release may have caused to their camrades still in custody or hopes 
in some of the latter that their turn might come next, must bo considerably 
damped by signs that the trial is likely to be protracted unduly evet now 
that they have been in Jail for three months without knowing what they arc 
charged with. After the proceedings of the 8th the hearing was put off till 
the 18th because Mr. Grey professionally called away in some other case* 
If such adjournment of the case is allowed frequently to suit the con** 
ventenoe of the prosecution, no one knows to what extent the agony and 
suspense of the accused may be prolonged. On the other hand, m<k con** 
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id^ 

venionces appropriated to itself by tbe prosecution cannot but o^tiast 
g^Iaring^Iy wirii the restrictions even as to the engagement of counsel imposed 
upon the defence. Had it not been for the fairly liberal interpretation of 
these restrictions by bqth the court and the Ijlas-i-Khas so far it is easy to 
imagine how hopelessly pitiable the position of the defence would 
liave been. It will be seem from the (joncluding protioh of Mr* 
Grey^s speech printed elsewhere, that so far the gravest offence proved 
against the accused is that they have been reading certain newspapers and 
periodicals which Mr. Grey considers objectionable. The Bharat Bhagni^ 
a ladies’ magazine edited by Mrs. Roshan Lai is in his opinion; highly sedi- 
tious and revolutionary. As to the Panjahee, of course Mr. Grey is in a 
position to speak with autliority, as he was the counsel who defended this 
paper in the case against it in 1907. Mr. Grey seems to have ransacked 
Swami Dayanand^s ^^Satyarth Prakash^^ for passages with a supposed poli- 
tical and revolutionary aim. Perhaps some eminent counsel will come for- 
ward some day to prove that the Bible is socialistic in its propaganda, and 
that it ought to be proscribed for containg obscene passages. 

• 

( Fide Panjabi 11-1-1910* ) 


PATILA ALLEGED SEDITION CASE 
ANOMACiiES Of Legal Prooedube 
( Fo'om our Special Correspondent ) 

The Patiala Sedition Case abounds with dramatic incidents and strange 
Interpretations of tbe law which would doubtless amuse but for tbe tragic 
elements involved and the momentous issues at stake. Mr. Grey and Mr. 
Warburton seem determined to hamper tbe defence at every step, and, 
strange though it may seem, it is a fact that some of their unreasonable 
demands have been satisfied in defiance of the express provisions of the law* 
Here are a few instances of anamolies of legal procedure which the lowest 
British Court could not have tolerated even for a moment. 

I. In this case a practice is being followed for which there is no . 
parallel in civilized countries and no predJedent in the History of English 
Law. Whenever Mr. Mr. Grey does n<)t like an interlocutory order of ' 
the Court, be tries to diihobey it coolly. When the Court in vindicatimt * 
of its dignity insists upon its order being obeyed, he makes straight for thi^, 
Maharaja’s Pala^ and holds a private intei^iew with him* ISie > 
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tiken simmoBld by His HigUo^ss^ and a oonfereno^ tak^s place between 
ike Sovereign and the Special Tribunal in the presence of Mr, Warburton 
and Mr Grey the prosecuting Counsel, What transpires there never 
ices the light of the day. The accused a?® *^ct heard either personilly 
ortlirough their Counsel, and have no means of finding out what is alleged 
there by the prosecuting ConuRel to their prejudice and are never given an 
opportunity to represent their side of the question. Many points are thus 
decideil M Camera and all this in spite of the fact that in the order consti- 
tuting the Special Tribunal His Highness had reserved for himself only the 
right of appeal and revision. On the sixth January when according to the 
usual practice the Judges were again summoned for an audience with His 
Highness along with Mr. Warburton and Mr. Grey, the principal accused 
Bai Jwala Prashad personally went to the Ijlas-i-Kkas and handed over the 
following petition to the Prime Minister: — 


befohp: the IJLAS I-KHASS, patiala state 

THE PATIALA STATE 
‘ Versus 

LALA JWALA PRASHAD AND OTHERS, 

Accused 

Complaint under Sections 121 A, 124 A, ^ 153 A, & 505. 1. P. Code. 

Tlie hiircble petition of Jwala Prashad and others most resi)ectfully 
ahoweth. 

1. That when constituting the Special Tribunal consisting of Sirdar 
Bhagwan Singh Sahib^ Lala Ram Prashad Sahib, and Moulvi Fazl-i-Mutin 
Sahib for the trial of the undermentioned applicants His Highness reserved 
to himself only the ultimate powers of hearing final appeal from the said 
Court in Ijlas-i-Khass. 

2. That consequently when the case has now come under the Juris- 
diction of the Special Tribunal the Ijlas-i-Khas can only interfere either 
in appeal or in revision. 

3. That the accused have seen with great alarm that when an inter- 
loautoiy order is passed by the speoiat Tribunal, Ihe complainant in this 

( Mr. Warburtkm I. G. Police ) witfi help of Mr- Gxey always tries 
to get order upset by the ^jlas-i-Jpias without giving tlie accused ip 
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4* That the law bn thi« poi$it is plam^ and no appeal from an. ixiim* 
locutory order of the Cotirt o^ original Jurisdiction lies to ihe Obdrt of 
of appeal. In Empress V. Vajiram ( Indian Law Reports 1,6 Bomhay 414)1 
it was held that “It is not open .to the (jovernment to appeal to the Higil 
Court on the ground of the Scesslon Judge’s refusal to add new charges or 
against any other interlocutory order made during the trial.” 

5. That the only other provision of the Criminal Procedure Code^ 
which could apply to the class of applicatioii which are made by the Prose- 
cution ( and one o£ which we hear, is before the Ijlas-i-Khas now ) is the 
power of the High Court to revise the proceedings , of the Lower 
Courts under Section 435. 

6. ' Thafi such power is only to be exorcised by the Jjiasri-Khas “for 
the purpose of satisfy ing itself as to the correctness, legality ot propriety of 
any finding, sentence or order recorded or passed and as to regularity of 
any proceedings of such inferior Courfc’^ { 435, Section, Clause 1 ) and not 
for the purpose of interfering with the discretion of the Court below. 

7. That it has been laid down by lawand also helped by the highest 
judicial authorities in India that no orders should be passed to the prejudica 
of the accused person without his being given an opportunity of being 
heard. In Mukand Bliaskarshet (1906) 8, Bombay Law Reports page 
694 it was laid down by Justice Beaman that even in cases where further 
enquiry is to be made against an accused person a notice should be served 

on him to show cause why further enquiry be not made. Justice Beaman 
says there, It is true that Section 437 does not compell a Magistrate to 

issue notice and an order passed under that section without having issued 
notice uot illegal but it is a fundamental principle of the admimstratiQa 
of English Justice that no order to the prejudice of an accused person should 
be made without giving him an opportunity of being hoard in his defence 
and the mere omission from the section of any direct and positive command 
to give invariable effect to that principle was never meant to absolve 
Magistrate from doing so in all ordinary cases”. 

Again, in Wahed Ali Fs. Emp. ("1905) L L. R. 3:^ Col. 1090 it was 
laid down “according to the genei*al principle pf Criminal Jursdiction no 
order prejudicially effecting an accused person should be passed without 
giving him an opportunity of being heard”. 

8* That the aeoused humbly prey that no appeal or revision dE 
mterloeutory orders passed by the Special ^Tribunal be cmtertaizied by dhU 
lyh^s-i-KhaSj as the diserethm alloired by biw to the Speda} 
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be tirmeosesarily interfered with, and further that no orders on the applica- 
tions made the Prosecution be passed without sufficient notice of the same 
being given to the accused persons and without their being heard through 
their Counsels* 

And as in duty bound we shall ever pray, etc. etc. 

The accused was told that the petition had been read by His Highness 
and aside. No orders were passed thereon and the Conference went 
on. Neither thfe accused nor their Counsel were permitted to be present. 

II 

The readers of the doubtless remember that the orders of 

the Court with regard to the production by the prosecuting CcJhnsel of 
the abetiact of Police Reports and the list of witnesses are positive, clear, 
insistent and persistent. It is also known to the public that these orders 
have been insistently and persistently disregarded inspite of definite pro- 
mises' to obey them. On the 0th of January when the case came ou for 
hearing, Mr. Munshi Ram the Counsel for the accussd, urged upon the 
attention of the Court that these orders had not been obeyed and requested 
Mr. Grey to produce these papers together with a list of the documents 
on which the prosecution relied. The Court remarked that this demand 
might be made at the conclusion of Mr. Grey^s speech. Accordingly when 
Mr. Grey finished his speech on the 8th, Mr. Munshi Ram and Mr, Badri 
Bass, Counsels for the accused, presented the fcMlowing written application 
to the Court 


PATIALA STATE 
Ver&m 

Lala Jwala Pkashai) and others. 
Under Sections 1^1 A, 1^4 A. etc. etc. 


Sib, 

The Court had issued an order on the 17th Doeember 1909 directing 
that Mr. Grey should produce an abstract of the Police Case together with 
witnesses and a list of documents on which the prosecution relied. On the 
18tb the Counsel for the prosecution promised to produce these papers 
without fail qn the 8rd of Januairy: On the 6th of January, on the atten- 
tion of the Court being drawn by fjjhe Counsel for tihe accused, it was 
ordered by the Court that after Mr- Grey had finished his the 
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order would be enforced at once. The order remains disregaoS'ded t9l 
now. This hampers the accused in the' preparation of the case. 
therefore, prayed that the Counsel for the prosecution be ordered to file 
the necessary papers at once. The fact that the police disregards the 
orders of the Court is extremely diseduraging for the accused, antf hfis thh 
effect of damping and the benumbing their spirits. Many orders of the 
Court have not been promptly obeyed and in some cases tbe prosjeoulion 
has refused point blank to carry out express orders. This can not but tend 
to the ruin of the accused. 

JWALA PARSHAD, NAND LAL etc. etc. 

Theoijgii 

MUNSHI RAM and BADRI DASS, deaden 
January 6th 1909, 

On Mr. Grey being asked by the Court to explain his conduct he 
submitted in toriting that he assured the Court by his order dated the 
12th October 1909 His Highness did not mean that any abstract of tbe 
police investigation should be demanded. It was not the intention of 
His Highness that discretion of the Prosecution should be interfered with 
if they desire(i to treat anything relating to the witnesses as confidential 
or act in any way in which they thought necessary to act for State reasons. 
On this the Counsel for the Accused urged that the previous order of the 
Court was not based upon an erroneous interpretatk n of His Highness’s 
order of commitment, but upon law, and therefore the order would stand so 
long as Mr. Grey could not cite any authority in support of his view. No 
authority was cited, and the Court passed no orders. Then Mr. Grey 
promised "hat a list of witnesses to be produced during a week would be 
submitted in advance. The first of these lists was to be furnished on the 
10th. Even this was not done, though the names of Mr. Warburton 
Inspector-General of Police and M. Shujat Ali Khan Inspector PoUce were 
mentioned in this connection. 

It is difficult to say whether Mr, Grey had any authority from the 
Maharaja for what he said in His Highness’s name or only stated Us 
own inference or conjecture. I find it hard to believe that His Higlmea® 
oould possibly have instructed Mr. Grey to tell the Court that its inde* 
pendenee was mockery. 

Ill ; 

43 respectable gentlemen have been|irotting in Jail for the lart 
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Of so« Against niost of tbem (especially against those belonging 
to the Arya Bamaj) not a shred of evidence has been produced. Benarsi Lai 
Kapur Ohand^ and Badri Prashad against whom serious allegations have 
been made have nothing to do with Arya Samaj and yet nbt only have 
they (except a very few) not been enlarged on bail but the case i^ being 
postponed and protracted unnecessa.I!y ^ to suit the convenience of tiie 
Police aid the prosecuting counsel. The latest postponement was due to 
the fact that M^. Grey had important business ehewhsre. The poor accused 
have been tom away from the bosoms o£ their families, their friends believed 
that they are innocent and so far nothing has transpired to shake their 
belief, their families are in extreme pain, children are dying because the head 
of tlie, family is languishing in and there is no one to look after 

them, but all these considerations must bo set at naught because Mr. 
Grey "has business elsewhere. The Special Tribunal, the members uf which 
are important State officials, may have to wait, and the work of the State 
may suffer ever so much, but Mr. Warburton and Mr. Grey must be ac- 
commodated at all costs. The public may continue on the tenterliooks of 
suspense and suffer the tortures of weary waiting for ever so long a time, 
but Mr. Grey must attend to his business else where y which is perhaps not 
half so remunerative as the business from which he is called away. His 
business elsewhere must be looked after, though the business of the state may 
be dislocated, and the taxpayers’ earnings scraped together by the sweat of 
the brow wasted. O Temporal ! O Mores ! The Proverbial ^‘Laws delay’^ 
were never so provoking and exasperating and fruitful of so many heart-* 
rending pangs, piteous groans and deep-drawn sighs, as they ate in this Fcase* 
But Mr. Grey must have his way, though tlie co«t of each day’s unnecessary 
delay may be the broken heart of an old widowed mother or the streaming 
tears of a young loving wife or the yeaining looks of a bed-ridden patient 
whose recovery is being delayed, because one she loved dearly is away from 
her, pinning and languishing in the havalat. Verily, truth is stronger 
than fiction. . 

IV 

And still they come. The tale of Mr. Warburton’s disobedience of 
orders is already so long and yet it is be; 5 <Mning longer and longer. The 
aoeonni is heavy enough in all oan.soience but a few more items must needs 
be added to it. In his order of conimitraetit His Highness had directed 
that the police should evety day inform the court of their investigations. 
Mr; Warburton coolly disobeyrd this order also for a long time# At last 
the special Tribunal issued an orderion the 8fch of January that the police 
" Beiports must |e submitted on the lOJh of January. Tribunal met 
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at the uppoinied time, bat thetd wae flo trace of Hr; War| 3 fl^ 
ton. No, there was not even a snbordinate police o|Bctal # fJC* 
plain matters or to offer an apology. That would been dVog^Sfj^; 

to the dignity of Hr. War burton. PersumaWy it was infradig for him to 
care for the orders of a mere High court* The Court waited and waite4 
and at last passed the following orders: — 

TBANSLATION 

On the 8th of January this Court issued an order that the Zhnni re- 
ports should be submitted to-day. The order has not been obeyed and the 
reports have not been submitted. It is therefore ordered that a copy of 
the order of 8th January together with a copy' of this order be sent to the 
I. G. Police and he be requested to very kindly take the trouble of deput- 
ing some responsible Police Officer to submit these reports to us every day 
at 11. A. M. with effect from to-morrow the llih of January 1910. 

(S. D.) S. Biiagwan Singh 
(S. D.) I . Ram Prashao 

Tke 27 tk of Poll 1966. 


V 

Mr. Warburton is not only bold and fearlegr but is also possessed of 
artistic perception. He is an adept in the fine art of wounding religious 
susceptibilities and tearing the tendrils of devout hearts under the cover of 
law. The Arya Saraaj Mandir has been locked by the Police and a guard 
has been placed over it. The guard consists of Moslims who, smoke in the 
sacred precincts and cook their food there. Presumably meat is cooked at 
a place where it is sacrilege for meat to be carried and pulls at the Aooia 
are enjoyed in temple where it is contemination to do so. Could not the 
Mandir be guarded by vagetarian Hindus? But the feelings of rebels do 
count. Has the Patiala Government calculated the consequences of thus 
permitting Mr. Warburton to have hiscwn way and is Mr. Warbuton deter- 
mined to add blasphemy and sacrilege to his long list of transgressions. ^ psffi 
lie ever dare to pollute the Moslem mosque us he is desecrating and oontSiitt^, 
inating the Samaj Mandir ?. Will this public protest pass aahee<|ed wEB 
mot the gracious Maharaja take steps to stop this scandle ? 
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Sl^«ath Bearlag. 

18 th of January^ 1910 , 

We have fortuaately obtained a verbatim report of this day*s procee- 
ding as well as that on the 19th of January, under the signature of the 
Beporter*for the Prosecution. I will, however also give the Panjabi’s 
version of both day’s proceedings. - ^ 

I 

IVomihe Panjabi of 20th Jinuari/y 1910. 

lFuESDrrSTP»e6i®iaNG S. 

A PETITION For Apology. 

Patiala, Jan. 18 — The Special Tribunal, composed of Sardar Bha- 
gwan Singh, President and Lala Rampersad, assembled this morning in the 
Maharaja’s Court room to resume the hearing of the Patiala alleged sedition 
case. Khan Bahadur Fazil Matin was unavoidably absent during the procee- 
dings in the forenoon, but was present in the afternoon. Mr. B. Baven- 
Petman, Banister, Simla, Messrs, Dwarkadass, Roshan Lall, Barrister and 
Munsbi Ram, Pleader, defended. 

Mr. Roshan Lai, Counsel for the defence, presented the following 
application to the Court: — 

^‘To Hig Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulat-i«Iuglishia Mansoor-i-Za- 
man Amir-ul-Umera Maharaja Dhiraj Rajashar Sri Maharja-i- 
Rajagan Maharaja Bhupindar Singh Mahiiider Biliadiir, 
Patiala State. 

May it Please Your Highness. — ^We the undersigned, accused in the 
case under investigation by the Special Tribunal, beg to express Our deep 
Sorrow and regret that any conduct of any of us should have lent itself to 
misunderstanding and caused the adoption of such steps as are now being 
carried out. 

We beg most respectfully to urge that we have always regarded anar- 
chists and seditionists and their disaboiical methods with feelings of deep 
abhorrence and absolute detestation. We, further, beg most respeo tfully 
to assure Your Highness, our gracious Lord, that iu none of the meetings 
of the Arya Samaj in Patiala State, have any political subjects been ever 
discnssed. The propagandaof the Arya Samaj being pnrely religious, social, 
and educational, j^Uticw have always been scrupulously excluded from the 
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Curriculum of Arya Samaj institufciona. The Arya Samaj isloyaltoth^^fK^ 
to the British Government and the Patiala Raj and we beg to sjisgnre iTour 
Gracious Highness that none of us has ever entertained any feelings 
those of deep loyalty and heart-felt gratitude towards the Patiala Raj aud 
the Paramount Power. 

As regards the Newspapers or pamphlets of an objectionable nature found 
in the houses of some of us, we beg most respectfully to submit that 4hey 
were either not aware of their existence or did not know the nature of their 
contents. If they bad been proscribed by an order of the State, extra care 
would have been taken to avoid them, for we doom it a sacred duty to obey 
loyally all orders emanating from the head of the State in which we have 
the privilege to reside and the protection of whoSe laws we enjoy. If, how- 
ever, any of us have unwittingly committed any indiscretion they beg to 
express their deep contritidn for the 

In conclusion we beg to assure Your Highness, of our sincere lo3alty 
to the Patiala Raj and the British Throne and to promise that in future 
we shall take special care to do nothing which may, in any way, be 
misconstrued as being calculated to stir up feeling? ill-will towards 
the Patiala Raj or His Imperial and most Qracions Majesty King-Edw&rd 
VII, our beloved Emperor and most humbly beg that you would be 
graciously pleased to order that the proceedings against us be withdrawn 
and we be restored to our former status. 

For this act of clemency we shall as in duty bound, ever pray for 
your long life and prosperity. 

Mr. Grey submitted that Mr. Guest, a representative of many 
Anglo-Indian aud English papers, then present in court, had OvOmmitted 
contempt of Court because he bad furnished information to the Calcutta 
papers that the accused had apologised and the President had promised 
to forward the apology to the Maharaja. News had appeard in many 
papers. 

The President ; — We received no petition before to-day, 

Mr. Guest I only wired the substance of what I had gathered 
from outside sources. This is not contempt of Court. 

Mr. Grey. — Unless Mr. Guest denies the charge he must not bn, 
allowed to sit in the court. 

Mr. Guest rose to reply, and on Grey interrupting said Ibii!? 
he had no right to address him. 
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Tile Court handed over the petition to Mr* Grey who read it oii| 
in open Court and then remarked that it was Open to the eoctisf<} to 
send it through the Chief Secretary, but it was not desimbU that the 
Court should go out of its way to forward an application which was more 
or less extra-judioiah 

Mr. Ram Prashad : — But, Mr. Grey, even granting that there ie 
a mfllAhe of procedure, what else have you lo say ? 

Grey In the application the main charges have not been 
admitted. The Judicial Court cannot forward this application to the 
Maharaja, who is the Court of Appeal, without first hearing tht evidence. 

Mr. Ram Prashad : — The Maharaja is not only an Appellate (yourt, 
he is the fount and source of authority. If you can take year in>tructions 
from the Maharaja, we also regard him as our head. 

Mr. Grey ; — With due deference I submit that I take instructions 
from him not as a Court of Appeal, but as one responsible for the 
prosecution. 

M. Ram Prashad: — There may be difference of procetlure. 

Mr. Grey : — The petition is being sent over the bead of the Court. 
This is contempt of Court. 

i 

Mr. Roslian Lai : — There is no contempt of Court. Pronecutiou 
has been guilty of contempt of Court by disobeying many orders. No 
regard was paid to procedure when Mr. Grey in his speech ohirged 
people who are not accused in this Court. Mr. Grey himself admitted in 
Court that the Maharaja was law in the State. 

Mr. Dwarka Das : — I cannot understand wh^re contempt of Court 
comes in. This Court has been costituted by order of the Malmraja to 
try this case. A representation has to be made to the Maharaja in connec- 
tion with the case. It cannot go direct. There is nO channel except the 
Court. We have followed the most proper and the most desirable course.*' 
If we had sent the petition direct it could be said that we were going over 
the head of the Court* We pray to the Court to convey to the gracious 
ruler our petition that the case against .u« might be withdrawn and our 
assurance that we would take^precautiong in the future. This is not 
contemptuous conduct. I should hai^e thought Mr. Grey would welcome 
this procedure. ^ 
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Mr. Grey : — But it is not apology. There is no oonlession gpiitlC 

Mr. Dwarka Das : — That is for His Highness to decide. 

Mr. Grey :-^This procedure is unheard of. It is never adopted in 
any part of the world* Like His Highness His Magesty is the fountain 
of authority, and yet a Munsiff could not receive for transmhsien to the 
Government a petition of this sort. If the Court forworded the petition, 
it would be acting iu a manner not consistent with the usual procedure. 

Mr. Ram Prashad : — You must have seen many unusual things 
here. Criminal Procedure Code applies to the State only Muiatis 
Mutandis, 

Mr. Grey : — It is not a question of ^C. P. C. If His Highness 
wanted to withdraw the prosecution, he would instruct me. If the accused 
wanted to send him a petition, the proper course for them would have 
been to send it through me. This petition cannot form part of judicial 
proceedings. • The Mahaiaja was warned that attempts would be made to 
protract the proceedings, and for this reason the order with regard to 
counsel was issued. This is an attempt to obstruct. 

Mr. Ram Prashad : — It may or may not be so. 

^ Mr. Dwarka Das : — We decline to admit that the procedure is un- 
heard of. We have a right to send our petitions to the Maharaja and the 
Court is the proj)er channel. 

Mr. Grey : — It is not an apology. 

Mr. Ram Prashad : — That is for the Maharad to decide. 

Piesident : — Have all the accused signed the petition ? 

Lala Miinshi Ram : — Yes, all except two. One was not present at 
the time, and the other is in Plague Hospital, 

Wilayati Ram, one of the two accused who had not signed, wa» 
present in Court and signed the petition there and then. 

■f 

Tlie President announced that thfiy would wait for Mr. Fazal Matin^ 
the tLird Judge, who was unavoidably late, and consider the point. The 
Court was adjourned till 2J o’clock. 

When the Court re-assembled, It!^. Ram Prashad said that the 
tion had been forwarded and the deoisifii of His H^haess was 
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B0b aMssild tlie Court. Mr* Grey objected to his being released cm 
bail ou the ground that the accusation against him was serious. The 
President said that he was dang«rottsly ill and might or might not survive* 
Mr. Grey still persisted in his objection and pointed out that they might be 
elastic in applying the provisions of the C. P. C. and might go on with 
the case without him. He was being properly treated in the hospital and 
the Inspector-General had issued an oi'der that his relations might see 
hhn there. ^ 

His Highnesses decision not having been received, the Court was 
adjourned till IX o^clock next day. 


TUESDAY 18th JANUARY 1910. 

Mr. Hoshan Lai, — Before the proceedings begin I most respect- 
fully beg to put in this petition vvh’ch my Clients have instructed me 
to present before the Honourable Court. 

Mr. Grey, — Before even that is done I should like to call 
attention to the fact that there is an allegation published in this gaorning^s 
paper to the elfect that the petition has ))een presented to tlio Court 
end that the President has promised to forward it to the Maharaja, * I 
should like the Court to tell us whether this petition has hitherto been 
presented and whether the President has made the promise to forward 
it to Maharajah. 

President^ — It is absolutely untrue. ^ 

Mr. Gray, — I shall go further and say that this information was' 
published, according to what I am told here in this telegram, by 
Mr. Guest a Reporter who is seated here, and if the President says it is 
not so then it clearly amounts to a contempt of Court and I trust the 
Court will take action against the Reporter. 

Mir. Guest, — 1 took upon myself the responsibility of the publi- 
shiog that telegram it is the information 1 received on goiod authority, 

Mr. Grey,' — I have no ol)je<^on whatoyer to correspondent 
telegraphing to any proper that he hndersiands that a petition has been 
presented, hiit the allegation made m the papers is to the effect that a 
petition has been presented and it is distinctly stated that the President 








faas promisedi to send it to tho Maharajaii. if thitfidHoi tiui 
tlie President has promised to forward it to the Mahrajah, than it 
amounts to a contempt of (Jourt. Perhaps my friend has not sent l8l» 
telegram and I should like him to deny it. 


Mr. Gu6St, — Mr. Grey has no right to ask me any question. 

Mr. Grey, — I should certainly move this that Mr. Quest be not 
allowed to remain in this Court unless lie denies it. It is a distinct 
libel on the President. The President has assured us that he made no 
such promise and the information therefore is perfectly incorrect. 

President,— What have you to say about the Petition Mr. Grey. 


Mr. Grey, — I have not yet seen the Petition. 


The President handed the petition to Mr. Grey. 

Mr. Grey, — Reads Petition, May I point out at once that this 
petition is to the Maharajah and the Court has nothing to do with it. 
In itself it amounts to a denial of the charges framed against them and 
which the Court is now trying. It amounts to app<^ar against your 
jurisdiction. You are here to try these very offences and the accused 
wish you to„ send to the Maharajah a statement to the effect that they are 
not’ guilty. There is no question of sending it direct to His Highness 
it is a question of forwarding on by the Court. It is a most unheard 
of Procedure. 


- L. Ram Prasliad, — It would be for us to decide whether we 
should forward it to the Court or not.* 

Mr. Grey, — With all possible difference it is not a question for 
the Court. It is a most improper proceeding when persons under trial 
should think of going over the Heads of the t'ourt and approach His 
Highness and ask for the proceedings to be squashed. 

L. Ram Prashad, — They are asking the Court to forward the 
petition. 

Mr. Grey I — Why should the Court entertain the application. 
Does the Court think that they should aSk His Highness to discontitme 
the proceedings against the accused. 

L.'Ram Prashad,— That is not the question. The questiou if - 
whether we shall see fit to forward this |etition or not* 
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Hr* Qrey, — ^With all possible difference I thiak" the Court should 
consnlt its di|;nity, especially in view of the pnlioation in the paper that 
the President has promised to forward the petition. I think the Court 
ehould return it and ask them to forward this petition, through the Chief 
Secretary to begin with. If there is any question regarding the prooee* 
dings here these advising the Maharajah should be consulted, therefore 
such an application should come tm^ngh me and 1 may forward it to the 
Maharajah. 

'ti. Ham Prasliad — Granting that is a mistake on their part. 

Mr. Qr^y — In that case the Court must point out to them their 
mistake and let them forward it through the proper channel. It is not 
for the Court to forward a petition. 

I4. Ram Prashad — If they consider an apology necessary they can 
apologise. 

Mr. Qroy — Apologies for what. They say distinctly that the alle- 
gations are not true but they aj)ologise for any papers they may have 
been found in their possession. It aj^pears tome not only to be ex- 
tremely contrary to all precedent, but appears to me to be in the nature 
of an insult to the Court, 

Ji. Ram Prasliad — You know i)erfectly well our relations with the 
Maharajah, He is our Head in every respect. 

Mr. Grey. — He is the Appellete Court in this case, 

L. Ram Prasliad — Not only is he the appellete Court but when 
there are any references we always take the opportunity to consult him. 

Mr. Grey — I am only desireous of pointing out the proper coarse. 
This is obviously an application to His Highness not as a Court of appeal 
but as the person responsible for the Prosecution, 

L. Ram Prasliad — He is responsible for every thing. 

Mr. Grey — Berey thing in his Bxecutive capacity. He might give 
ytim if he chooses to diseontinae .these pfoceedings but that must come 
through the Bxecutive Authorities and not the Judicial Authorities. 

Mr. Boakaxi 1 say a few words about the applieiition. 

It was Mr. Warburtow who told ne^tiat the Mahamja’t will wae lair and 
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that the laws of *ho State were very elastic. He fe)!d Kie thii wh^ii 
-ooiae to apologise for not ietttmg n^e to see my Client* As regsiw 
oonfcempt of Court, the prosecution has been guilty of contempt of Oouft^ 
Order after order has been passed but the prosecution have not carried 
out* The reason we presented this applieation through you is that we have alt 
along been persenting every application to His Highness through the Tri-^ 
hunaL That course has been adopted nod as all applications have been 
sent through you to His Highness we pray that this one may be tent also. 

Mr. Grey — This is news to me. Has any application except of a 
judicial nature been sent to the Maharaja, if that is so the prosecution 
ought to have know of it. 

Mr. Rosliail Lai — Application for Commission to appear — - ^ 

Mr* 'Grey — ^That is of a judicial nature. 


Mr. Dwarlca Dass—I don’t know on what grounds my learned 
friend on the other side objects to the application. The Court has been 
constituted under the Maharaja’s order and it has been trying the case 
under, His Highoness’s order we wish to make representation to His High- 
ness in this case which is being tried by this Tribunal. Does my friend say 
that the accused persons should go directly to His Highness? We are at pre- 
sent under the jurisdiction of this Court and we make a representation to 
Hib Hi^^lmess through the best Channel, which is Court I should have 
thought that way the most jproper and desirable way of doing things ins* 
tead of going direct to His Highness over the head of the Court. Regarding 
any friend Mr. Grey’s remarks on the nature of ‘ petition we say that we are 
sorry that our actions have been construed into seditious action. It was 
unintentional and we arc sorry for it and we say that in future we shall be- 
have ourbclves and if there is any precaution to be taken we will take it. 
I do not see where the impropriety lies, 1 should have thought that Mr. 
Grey woiibj have welcomed our coming to the Court instead of going 
direct to the Maharajah. Oar request therefore is that our present app< 
lication may be sent up to His Highness who is the Highest Power in the 
State, and if lie withdraws well and good. If he allows the prosecution 
to go on then the Court has no alternative but to proceed. 


Mr. Grey, — May I point out what the line of my argument ijgL 
If the accused came forward and said we are guilty and asked His High^ 
mess to let them off it wovlki be different^ But there is an applieatiom 
testing there innocenoe and a denial of the whole case for the ] 
and asks the Maharajah to abundem ^i^the profieoutiom without 
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bebg tAkeu. May I point out that my Mend hm not attempted to conti^ 
rovert my statement that this is an absolutely unheard of piN>eedute whidh 
has never been taken in any case in any part of the world j and why so f 
Exactly as His Highness is responsible for the constitution of thlg Court 
so is Hie Gracious Majesty responsible for every Munsiff and every Magist- 
rate in India, Do you suppose if a prosecution was ordered as-many 
have been ordered by Government against seditious persons and placed in'tho 
hands of the Government Advocate, thatr any court would receive an 
application to His Majesty saying we are not guilty will you kindly ask 
that the prosecution be withdrawn against us. 1 say again and deliberate- 
ly that the Court is not acting in a manner in keeping with its dignity 
and the petition should be returned and be made to come through the pro- 
per channel. Ido not know what course the Maharajah would take, but 
it should be presented to him by the Executive side in order that it may 
reach him through the Council. If His Highness wishes to withdraw he 
will instruct me accordingly. I do not think it is any part of the Judicial 
proceedings. So far as I can make out in presenting this petition the 

object of the other side is to protract and delay the proceedings. You re- 
inember His Hignness was adviced and warned about this and he took 

the usual step of while passing his order for Counsel lo appear that^ any 
attempt made in any way to obstruct or delay the proceedings of the 
Court, the Court would take certain measures to protect themselves* 
The Court is aware that the consideration of such a petition by His High- 
ness would take several days and this action is simply an attemt to post- 
pone the case for four or five days. 

Mr. Dwarka Das, — 1 will not be long in replying to Mr. Grey, 

Mr. Grey, — I have replied. The petition was put in, you had 
your say and I now have replied. 

President, — Have all the accused signed the Petition. 

L- MxinsM Ram, — Badri Das who was in Hospital with Plague 
has not signed it and one Wailaiti Ram who was on bail and was not 
present at the time has not signed it but he is outside Bnd will be glad to 
sign it. 

The Court adjourned to the 19th, for the order of the Maharajah, 

S/D. WILLIAM HAIDEN. 
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Tw^lftb Settariag. 

The 19th of January 1910^ 

I 

FROM THE PANJABI OF 20th JANUARY 1910. 

( From Our Own Correspondent , ) 

Patiala, Jan. 19. — ^To day the Court assembled at twelve. 
President remarked that the orders of His Highness with regard to the 
petition had not been received. 

Before the Court adjourned Mr. Grey called attention to a statement 
in the 2nd para of a letter, from the President of the Arya Samaj to 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, published in the Civil and Military 
Gazette of January 19, that the State of Patiala had accused the Arya 
Samaj as a bo ly of sedition against the King-Emperor and Maharaja. 
He desired it to go on record that neither he nor the State had ever accused 
the Arya Samaj, a^ a body^ of being disloyal or seditious as distinct from 
political, and that in his opening speech he had followed very closely the 
principles enunciated by His Honor in paragraph 3 of his reply. 

Lala Badri Prashad, accused, was admitted to bail owing to his ill* 
health. Mr. Grey opposed the application and strongly objected to the 
accused’s release on bail. Mr. B. Bevan Petman applied that in view of 
His Highness not having rejected the petition f>ll uhe accused should be 
released on bail. 

Mr. Grey said that the granting of bail would seriously prejudice 
the prosecution. 

One of the accused, the chief charge against whom was that he 
subscribed to the ‘‘ Hindustan ” newspaper and attended two lectures alleged 
to be seditious, applied for bail on the ground of the serious illness of his 
father, offering a security of ten thousand rupees, Mr. Grey strenuously 
opposed the application. 

It then transpired that the alleged seditious lecturer was Ram I)a9« 
It was pointed out to the Court that he was in camp with the other accuse^ 
for two months and then quitely released by the Police. Mr. Grey 
ed ignorance about this matter. On the Court asking why Ram 
not tried in absentio Mr. Grey sajd he had special r 6 a 60 |is which W0ii|il 
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^Mmanniioiittid l«tor ob. nuM is dlegsd 16 Imts bsen Ute chief rero-^ 

lii<i«i>M 7 leader end in view of tins Us releese by the poUoe was forsook e 
eteiiling incident. > 

The Oonrt meets eg^in ch the 28ih. 

Bidi was granted to the two partionlar aoottsed bnt the general 
ai^Uoatixm was not granted. 

V Wednesday I9tk January 1910. 

Plfti8iid61lt> — ^We have not yet reoeived orders from the Ijla8*i Kfaas. 

iCr. Grey, — ^Then I presume the Court will proceed. 

Presidentj-^The Mubarrum holidays are now on. 

Jlr. Grey,— Yes, bnt it was agreed that we should sit during these 
htdidays and for that purpose we adjourned last week. 

President. — We think it better to postpone the case during the 
tHohamim holidays. 

Mr. Fetman, — would suggest to the Court that in view of this 
application being submitted to His Highness for orders and His Highness 
not having rejected it, the proper course to adopt would be to adjourn the 
ease. I therefore propose that the Court should adjourn. 

a 

Mr. Grey, — There is one other matter which perhaps before the 
Court does adjourn it would be better to call attention to. In this morn- 
ing's papers there is published some correspondence between Sir Louis. 
Dane and the Arya Samaj and 1 take it that, that is more or less the 
basis of this application. However I will not say any thing about that. 

Mr. Petman, — ^Which application ? 

Mr. Grey,— This so called apology. 

Mr Dwarlca Das,— That letter yon will Had is dated the 12th 
Juinary. 

Mr. Grey, — Very well I will not say anything about it. But what 
I want to point out is that the allegation made there is untrue and 
should be corrected at the first posnble opportunity. 

4tr. Potanaa,— May I Imow what oonuection that has with the 
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Xti <3feyr-It has every ooimeetioD. If yon tHll 
irhei 1 have got to say yoo will naderataDd it. May 1 pttt H as a jiaj^iiltBal 
applioation. 

Xr. Petmaa,— The Qaestion is one ai adjoarament. 

Mr- Grey, —I say before the Court aotoally adjourns I want to 
make a personal applioation. 

Xi. Ram Praahad,— ypu may go on Mr. Grey. 

Mr. Grey, -r-In this letter appearing in to-day’s paper His Honor 
made several reoaarks. In the first place the statement that the procee- 
dings are unknown to the Arya Samaj must be false becaose the procee- 
dings bare been published in all the papers^ As regards the Statement 
that the Patiala State has accused the Arya Samaj as a body of sedition 
against the Emperor and the Maharajah, you are perfectly well aware what 
I stated from the very beginning and what I state now and what I have 
stated throughout the whole case. 1 stated that the Atya Samaj as a 
whole is a Political body with Political aims and political objeots and 1 
want so far as to point out that politics may be perfectly harmless I 
distinctly stated over and over again that neither I nor the State have 
accused the leadrs of the Arya Samaj and the whole body as being sedi- 
tious. What I said about it, is exactly what Sir Louis Dane has said in 
bis reply. His Honour says that he does not disguise from himself the 
&ct that many authoritiesT entertained an opinion adverse to the Aiya 
Samaj and His Honour recognises that it is an assoi >ation capable, if not 
guided by wisdom, of producing a great deal of mischief, more especially 
when local branches come under the control of members who may have 
seditious inclination. But Sir Louis Dane is not convinced that as a 
body the Arya Samaj is at present disloyal and seditions and he believes 
that many of the members are actuated only by the desire for religious 
reform. If the Court will remember when 1 mentioned L. Manshi Ram’s 
name 1 distinctly stated tb'at the leaders were actuated by precisely thete 
motives aud on looking up the short-hand reporter's notes this morning 
I find it is as 1 state. Then Sir Louis Dane g^es on to say As regard^ 
the Patiala Proseontion, Sir Louis Dane does not know what evidenoe 
is to he produced against the individoals arrested or the society to which 
they belong as a body. It .would, His Hononr considers, be 
and improper for him to say anything about the case, which is 

These two paragri^hs I am 8arf| the Ooit will agree 
represent exactly the podtion I Tentare|;o take np <m helHidf d Sif 
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, and notMng can be farther from the troth that either the State mr 1 a» 
ite rrepreeentative ever stated that the body as a whole is not loyal or 
that they were seditions. 1 did say, and 1 imst to be able to prove 
it, that the Society is largely political and as Sir Louis Dane himself 
pointed ont and with regards to Patiala itself I say these political objects 
have misdirected and that those responsible for the conduct of the 
Patiala Arya Samaj have been guilty of sedition and have used the society 
for seditions purposes. Whether I prove that or not will depend on the 
evidence, ^hat is the only allegation 1 admit that 1 made. That I owe 
as an explanation to those who have not heard my speech and to the 
Public who may be misdirected by the letter written to Sir Louis Dane. 

Mr. Grey then put the following note on record. 

“Mr. Grey called attention to a statement in the second paragraph of 
a levter from the President of the Arya Samaj to His Honour the Lieute- 
nant-Governor published in the issue of the Civil and Military Gazette 
of the 19th January 1910. In reference to the statement that the State 
of Patiala has accused tie Arya Samaj as a body of sedition against the 
Emperor and the Maharajah, Mr.Grey desire it to go on record that neither 
he nor the State had ever accused the Arya Samaj as a body of being dis- 
loyal or seditious, as distinct from Political, and that in his open speech 
he had followed very closely the principles enunciated by His Honour 
in Para 3 of his reply. 

An application was then made by the defence to release Badri Dass 
who was suffering with Plague on bail. 

Mr. Grey objected on the ground that there were serious allegations 
against this man. He had written letters about bomb, fie was under 
the care of the hospital authorities and he would receive much more care 
and attention there and better expert treatment than he would in his own 
bouse. 

The accused was admitted the bail. 

Mr. Petmaa,— There is another application I would like to make 
and that is in view of the order for an adjournment whether the Court 
is not prepared at this state to release on bail or recognisances the accused 
who are now in the lock up, 

‘ Mr. Qrey, — call attentiop to the inoonveuienee of the frequent 
ap^catious behig made lor bail without any uotioe to the prosecution 
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and therefore the prosecution is not able to give any detailed aM#lnr 
respecting each accused. 

JL. Bam Preusliadt — Is your application in respect to all tlmee 
accused. 


Mr. Petman,— Yes. , 

Mr. Grey, — Does my friend appear for all the accused. 

Mr. Petman, — If my friend will look at the order on the record he 
will get the informatioa. I would draw the Court attention to this fact. 
The Court has already granted the application made on behalf of the man 
against whom Mr. Qrey says there is the most serious offence. If he is 
admitted to bail thsre would be no diflBiculty in granting the other's bail. 

Mr. Grey, — I would point out that these applications have been made 
at every sitting of the Court. The applications have been opposed and the 
matter fully thrashed out. It is very inconvenient if they are allowed to 
be made every time a new Counsel appears in the case. 

Mr. Petman — Taking into consideration the adjournment in view 
of His Highness’s consideration on the Petition for clemency I ask whether 
it is not the right and the proper thing that the question of bail should be 
considered. The accused have been in custody for this long period and 
applications for bail were strenuously opposed and eventually I believe 34 
prisoners were released. 

Mr. Grey — Can my friend tell me on what occasion every applica^ 
tion was opposed. 

Mr. Petman — I understood my friend to say that applications for bail 
were made at every hearing and wore opposed. However I simply leave 
this matter before the Court to decide, 

Mr. Grey — There is no question of bail having been strenuously oppo- 
sed by any body. Until such time the investigation was completed it was 
impossible to say what evidence there was against any body; and secondly 
up to date applications were made and refused without my saying actually 
any way. The moment the investigation was completed I excluded th^ 
persons whom I thought it was necessa>y to exclude and retained those 
sons whom 1 thought should be brought before the Courts but with regatd 
to this application I say that I should be^,given notice. It is absolntel^ 
possible to say at present what evidenoe!^ have against each and 
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odT^e-aeffiomd and it H^nsval to boar tbo Orovm wbon appUeation for bail 
' aro otado. 

L. Bam Prabbad— la yoiur opening addroesa -^sron have men^ned 
the evidoace yon bare agidnsi every aocosed. 

i 

Ur. Gr^— That was only mentioned generally. 1 cannot say what 
1 may want to add to any of the a06n8ed. 

. '' 

Parshad — Perhaps it may be put down in this application 
that 'St¥, Penman is leading for all the aocnsed. 

Ur. Grey — Let me at once point ont that His Highenss’s orders are 
perfectly clear that the name of the pleader be stated in the application and 
the person for whom he is to appear. 

, Ur. Boshan TaT — He has had His Highness’s order to appear and 
when he comes to the Conrt others can engage him. 

Ur. Grey — His Highness absolntely forbade that. 

Mr. Petmaa — 1 am not aware of any order. I received permission 
to appear yesterday and I was asked to appear for erery body. I have a 
copy of the order and 1 don’t know that it is stated there that the names 
of the accused should be mentioned at all. 

Ur. Dwarka Dass — ^Snpposing Mr. , Fetman is not allowed to 
appear for all the accused each one of us would get up and put the same 
question which wonld mean an unnecessary delay. 

Ur. Boshan Lai — I was only going to tell yon and to remind Mr. 
Qrey that Baij Nath whose wife died and be pat in an application for baik 
it was strennonsly opposed and be was made to rot three monBis in csntody 
and nlUmately the charge was withdrawn against him. In view of these 
facts is it not jnst and clear that when we have pnt in a petition asking for 
clemency that these persons should be allowed by the Hon’ble Court to be 
released on bail peudiug His Highness’s order. 

Ur. Grey — 1 should like to add one word more. Any snob action 
on behalf of the Court will serionsly perjadioe the prosecntion. I read ont 
to yon from the Newspaper an nafonnded nnaonr with regard to the action 
of the Patiala State and if oga Uie top of ^lat mid on the top of this applies- 
ti<m whkh His Highness may or may sot grant., . the whc^e of these per- 
sens are releoesd on boil it wo^ have a serions effexA <m the minds of the 
Pnbhe and woiM serioiudy perjndihe ihe proseoi^iwEi. 





Hr. Bodian Lai — ^Igabmit to jontlHit fteiei* 
revolutionary obaraoter against any of the aeonsed and tbat they^ ibopid ^ 
ducliarged at once. What is tbe evidenee that Hr. Qrey has staied. Gbicli ; 
uid snob parson attended CHie meeiang or a lecture deHvered by Ram XllaiS 
and having attended one he went to another. That is not sufficient evidenoe 
to oonviot a man of sedition. 

One of tbe accused standing up said that if he was arrested for at- 
tending Ram Dass’s lecture why was not Bam Daes himself arrested when 
he had been in the Camp for sometime with the accnsed. 

Mr. Grey— This allegation has now been made for tbe first time, is 
absolutely without my knowledge but I will have enquiries made into the 
matter.. The Court adjourned to the 26tb: Instant to await fiis Highness’s 
order 


Bated 1-2-1910. 


(Sd.) WILLIAM HYDEM 


(E) 

A FEW INSTANCES OP 

Police Vagaries 

at Patiala, 

I 

Order of the Special Tribunal 

A telegraphic message has been received from His Gracious Highness 
intimating that the hearing of tbe case he postponed till his return. The 
case is, therefore, postponed. The parties will be informed of the next date 
later on some of the accused have petitioned that they be admitted to b^. 
We see no special reason to grant this request, now and therefore reject 
thsse petitions and order these to be filed. Lala Munshi Bam, Counsel 
the accused, prays that all tbe accused he admitted to bail. We likewise see 
^0 special reason to giant this prayer. 

y 

Bated ike 26th of January 1910. 

(Sd ) Sirdar Bhagwam Siagh SiMh 
Sd.) Lala Bam 

1 ' 'Ji Ij 

(S4*) Khau Ridi^ut Molvi MduiiiMgiMd 
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To 


n 

POLICE OFFICER, m ekarfe 

of tie SBomoK case. 


Bespxotbs Sib, 


I beg to state as follows 

Mr. Barrister bad sud sometime back that documents not re> 
qniredby tiie police would be returned, but leminders notwithstanding 
SQcb books And papers have not been returned. The day before yesterday 
I came to know that you had ordered that an officer be appointed to prepare 
tibe lists. Yesterday 1 went to the camp but found neither any Sub-Ins- 
pector nor yourself. To-day I repeated my visit and was told by the 
Sab-Ine^)ector deputed by you that the police would keep the list pre- 
pared by my men since I deem it necessary to keep a list, I beg that two 
lists be prepared one by the police and the other by my men. Let both be 
signed by the police officer and myself. Let one be given to me and the other 
the police. If this request be granted this fact may kindly be intima- 
ted to me so that I may send two of my men to prepare the lists. 


21le 16th of January 1910, 


I have the honour to be 
Sir, 

Your obedient servant 

JAWALA PRASAD. 


To 


III 


thb special tribunal, 

BOTBD Sib, 

In pursnanoe of the orders of the Court Lala Cbiranji and myself 
w^t to the Deputy Inspector-General on the I8th of December at 6 F. M. 
and presented an application for the netum of documents and books and 
lefered to the order of the Honousahle Court. He told us that petition 
wonld be forwarded to the Inspootor General for orders and that we would be 
infomed of them by four o’clock ;i|ea.t day 1 went again to the said offloor 
yesterday at 6 P. M. I was told ^tat my papers and books were being 
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«xainiaed a second time, that it woald take 4 or 5 days to dtH’ so va$' tet 
thqr would be returned thereafter. 1 to snbmit that some pafNBls 'aad 
books now in possession of the poUee, are required for the preqairaM^m bC 
the case for the defence documentary evidence is needed to rebut ibe (diatges 
btoiq;ht af^nst me. The police took away all my papers without preparing 
Miy list and have kept them in their possession for two months. 
examine them in their own way. Would it be a matter for surprise if 
important papers be made away with. When the seal was removed and the 
examination of my piqiers commenced 1 prayed that a list of all the papears . 
should be prepared and section 103 of the C. P. C. was shown to the Sup- 
erintendent police. At first a list begun to be prepared but this order was 
afterwards rescinded. Under these circumstances I beg that all my papers 
be returned this very day. If this be done it is possible that some nsetul 
papers may be saved. 

I have the honour to be 
Sire, 

Your obedieut servant 

JAWALA PEASAD. 

20-12-1909. 


To 


IV 


The HON’BLE, 

The High Court, 
Patiala, 


Crown 

Fra. 

RAl JWALA PRASAD AND OTHERS 
Case under 131 A. 1. P. C. 


Sir, 

1 beg to state that after repeated visits to the camp it was only 
yesterday (the 29th of January) that I was permitted to see the papers 
with the permission of the Police Snperintendent. 1 prepared a duplicate list 
of my papers and requested Munshi Davod Khan that one copy signed by 
me be kept by him and the other signed by him delivered to ^me. I vnu 
referred by him to Malik Shujat Ali Khan and told that on his signing 
list the needful would be done. I b^ok myself to the maHk. He|d^ 
dined to sign the list and said thi||; 1 could get the fMpera iom 
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'• xeoBipt of them. '' For ocmywiietteeZhsveiiv^HredtwoIutoAad tiMO; 
liaM )>«g tiie Hon'ble Court may ktadly direct tbe ptdioe to stgu iJm 
list and return my papers to me. I farther to submit that the lodr 
and the seal of my trunk were destroyed durinp my id>8enee. It is therefore 
ail the more neoessuy that the Court may be pleased to order the police 
officer to sign the list. 

jf 

TheUthofMaghl966. 

Datedy^ mh of Jenuary 1910 MUNSHI BAM 

Aeeuted. 


CROWN 

Frs 

Jawala Puasad and others 
Case under Section 121 A and C and E. 

SniSy 

We beg to submit that no list of papers &c., taken possession of by 
the police at the time of search were pfv'pared in the presence of the accused 
nor were copies of the lists of things taken away afterwards supplied to 
them. This ought to have been done in order , to satisfy the provisions 
of Section 103 of the C. P. -We therefore beg that these copies be suj^- 
plied to u3 by the police and all papers &c., not included in the police 
list be returned to the accused for receipt taken for them. 

The accused fear that there may be fabrications. Many of thed ocuments 
taken away by the police are sure to be helpful in preparing the case for the 
defence. If they remain lying with the police without any list being prepa- 
red it is to be feared that they may be done away with. 

We have the honor to be 
Sirs, 

Your obedient servants 
NAND LAL, CSIEANJI LAL AND 
LUCHHMAN DAS 
Amtied. 
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To 


Most Geacious 

HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 

of taUaUu 

In the case of Badri Prasad and others (under sections 121, Af 
153 A, and 605 1. P. C. 

May it please your Highness, I beg to submit most respectfully aa. 
follows: 

My brother Badri Prasbad is quite innocent and his arrest is due to 
pei^onal animosity and plotting. He was kept incarcerated in jail even 
when no sanction had been obtained for his arrest now he has been sent to 
what they call the plague Hospital where he is going from bad to worse 
and on account of loneliness, torture and incessant lamentation has reached 
such a state that he is hovering between life and death. 1 was summoned 
from Lahore by means of a special messenger. On coming here I found 
him in a plight which can he better imagined than described. The police 
is there only to see that he does not escape. He has no one by lo attend 
upon him, lo solace him or to sympathise with him. Your Highness can 
see what hope there can possibly be of his recovery under such circums* 
tances specially when accoiding to Mr. drey it is a crime even to express 
sympathy. His life is despaired of. Badri Prasad fell into a state of uncon- 
ciousness when on the evening of the 8th of January Mr. Grey told him 
that he positively would have to spend three yt .rs in Jail. The words of 
Mr. Grey have in these days the force of Divine enactments in this stated 
Chiranji Lai and Baijnath who were regarded as criminals of the deepest 
dye and who were not admitted to hail in spite of the order of the court 
were at last discharged at the sweet will of Messrs Warburton and Grey 
because a hij^h state official would have been implicated in the sedition 
chargeTif the case against Chiranji Lai had been proceeded with. The family 
to which your humble petitioner belongs has served the British Government 
in political, Judicial and executive blanches of the public service. We 
hold cerificates testifying to our, loyalty and approved work the like of 
which scion of very few famalies in the state can produce. The life of 
my brother is in danger and he is being ruined in order to save some 
Mohomodens like Mohammad aim. If your Highness were to consid^ 
the relations which subsisted between my great grand father and Hie 
Highness Shri Karam Sing Sahab Bahadur the then Maharaja ^ wen^; 
become clear how much entitled to ^justice, favors of existed office fie 



XBS ABTABOIAJ AKD ITS DXTBAOTORS. 


. tttl wfcai htiVe been tbe mutniJ oompecte betereen my family and Your 
ffigbneu’e Boyal fiouae. 1 pray to yoar Highneu for jostioe beoanse 
Mr. Warburton and Mr. Qrey disobey tbe orders of the oonrt, threaten it 
‘ illegally, and seek to compel it to act against the dictates of jnstice. If 
of eaorse it is consonant with justice- and a fair reward of our services to 
extirpate us because we are poor at present, that is another question# 
(Justice of course demands) that Badrf Prashad should be released on bail 
pending tbe decision of the case as three of the other accused have been. 
To admit ibfose tikree to bail bat to keep Badri Prasad in and to re- 

duce him to such straits is symptomatic of undibuted tyranny and a spirit 
of vindictiveness and is to transcend the limits prescribed by law. When 
the Special Tribunal signed the exhibits (documents whose real author is 
Hbhommad alim but which it is sought to fasten and father upon Badri 
Prasad) it was submitted that three sheets of paper had been enlarged into 
three ifiles, but no heed was paid to this representation. Now I attach the 
original receipts issued by the police for your gracious inspection. When 
plotting goes on like this what justice can be expected from the police. 
It appears that in this case Mr. Warburton and Mr. Grey are the sole 
dispensers of justice. They can obtain sanction to prosecute whomsoever 
they please and can discharge whomsoever they like and violating the re- 
quirements of law threaten the court and tell it that your Highnesses word 
is law which word they can misinterpret for no written orders are produced 
in court. I think that in point of valuable services rendered to the govern- 
ment my family does not lag behind Mr. Warburton or Mr. Grey. But 
BO far as I can speak from experience I can siy that the unlawful practices 

of Mr. Warburton’s subordinates aud their efforts to implicate innocent 
persons cannot but be contrary to the intentions of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Loyalty transmitted through five successive generatioos is in my blood 
and such an inheritance falls to the lot of only a few I am not this time in 
my right sense. It is my wish also that the Seeds of disloyalty, an effort 
to sow which has been made by some ill-bred and selfish people, should not 
ifraoctify and I often feel grievously about such evils and also been com- 
municating with the Government. If the court or your Highness will feel 
the need of disclosures I will state every thing in-detail# If Badri Prashad 
is found guilty Jet him be punished by all means but let not injustice 
perpetrated by passing off forged documents as confidential. This practice 
prevails in no judicial court. If even now the court thinks him guilty of 
a capital offence, let it act accordingly# But when he is innoceii it is 

oppresrion to sanction his being done to death. His case is serious and there 
is no time to lose. 1 kave tespeetfoUy submitted wkat X deemed fit. 



PAST nsooss, APPssm r. 

Tl»« Iftth of Janiuay 1910. Khttehinm gxnadson of 
l»te E. A. 0. great graadson of Mir Mnnshi Badha Kriduia» Mid 
of Badri Prasbad. 

ENDORSKMENT BY THE CHIEF SECRETARY. 
Let it be sent to tbe Special Tribunal for consideration: 

The 6th of l&agh 1966, 


E 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE PETITION OF APOLOGY* 

AND 

THE TERMINATION OF PROCEEDINGS. 

* 

After the case was adjourned till the 18th January, 1910 fortheoom^ 
menoemcnt of the prosecution evidence, the Compiler of the book, as the 
only counsel for Defence present at Patiala, occupied himself with prepara<* 
tion for the cross examination of Mr. Warburton, the principal witness for 
the Prosecution. The following statement in writting by Lala Jwala Prasad 
(Executive Engineer, Patiala and principal accused in the case) will shew 
how the labours of the Defence Counsel were suddenly interfered with and 
the case took entirely a new turn. 

Says Lala J wala Prsfsad: 

or about the 14fch January, 1910 Mr. Guest spoke to me in the 
Patiala Dak bunglow and said that we might submit an application to the 
Court to withdraw the case and he was very hopeful that the case would 
be withdrawn. 1 said that I could not say anything until I saw what 
draft he proposed which he might send to me. The next day he sent the 
following letter to me: 

^‘Dear Jwala Prasad. Kindly see me as early as you can. Yours W. ^ 
Guest. This letter was received by me early on the 15th of January, but 
I could not go to see him at once. ' With the advice of my Counsel Lala 
Munshi Rama, however I went to see him at about 2. P, M. As he was not 
in the Dak bunglow I returned after waiting for some time and reported the 
matter to L. Munshi Rama. On the 16th January 1910 I received th© 
following letter from Mr. Guest together with the promised draft which bk 
reproduced after the letter:— 

^‘News of India " 16th, My dear friend. I wclose a draft 



ABfA tAUii AH0 ttt tgmmons- 

iiiioerv!^ yoa irSl lave tnoiriated aod tii^ad «ui nldolit has my ham* 
tliat H irill rtay further proceedings aadeeoore your aoqmtef. 
^HjodtluB is my personal action as I deeply regret that yon are all b^ag 
pat to much expense and may suffer a great deal more worry. Accept my 
dnfft and advice. Bare it translated to>uight, signed before 12 to*morrow 
and sent through the usual channel to the Tribunal so that they may sit 
and perhaps decide on your immediate retorse until the orders of the Maha* 
rajah are fortlK>oming. In fact I would urge your doing all I suggest 
and disiinotly desire you to know this is my personal suggestion. 

Your friend and well wisher 
W. H. Guest.’' 


The Draft. 

"We the undersigned accused in the case under investigation by this 
special Tribunal beg to express*our deep sorrow and regret that any conduct 
of ours should have caused the adoption of such steps as those which are 
QO# being carried out. 

We respectfully urge that we have never had any intention whatever 
to follow the path of violence that has marked the bloodthirsty course of 
anarchists, nor have we at any time ever even discussed the adoption of se* 
ditious measures. The fact that seditious books have been disiribnted broad 
cast throughout India does not implicate us for although these works may 
liave been sent to some of ns and were in their possession yet the incidence 
of onr passive resistance onght to father the presumption that we ignored 
their wicked suggestions contained in those works. The manner in which 
the initiation of reforms was forced by drastic demonstrations, other than 
acts of violence, and the amelioration of the condition of the inhabitants of 
India were uudonhtedly discussed all over India without provoking any 
presumption of seditious or criminal intent, as the case was with us. 

If we have therefore unwittingly committed any fault we beg to 
express our deep contrition and to throw ourselves on the clemency of this 
Court. 

We most solemnly now nddeiiake for the futuse to hold aloof from 
any combiuatimiB whose actions are hostile to the Birtidh Government and 
hnmbly beg that this Coitrt will, in conveying our plea and snrrender for 
clemency, add a rsoommendation for moroy tothe Holer of the state of 
Fktiala, a state which has always held an tftahlemi^ed reoord for loya% to 
the panunootd; power, aitd i^iose present Baler will, we tael oonfidMt pfide 



UiHieK in enmlatlBg that gmmd policy df Sm^Is^iiiiico md 
iTftvdft ftll peoitenis which hmemt chciftctorii^id BktiA 
This kttor and draft 1 shewed to Lata Munshi Bama and at his aag gjMillifi 
I saw Mr. Gnest in the Dak bunglow again and disoossed the terms of ^ 
draft as I was not prepared to accept it In its entirety. Mr. Guest scoeid;^ 
ed my views and asked me to submit an application the same day signed 
by all the accused. 1 asked Mr. Guest to accompany me to Lata Mcnshi 
Bama for until he was satisfied that the application was sure to be accept** 
ad none of the accused would sign. Mr. Guest accompanied me to T^ la 
Hnnshi Bama and assured, both him and me, that the application would 
be accepted. Mr. Guest said in so many words that the Vic#»roy would 
not go to Patiala, for the Maharajah’s guddi nuashini until this case was 
finished that every one knew that we were quite innocent, that this application 
was required to be submitted to get away out of the difficulty that we would 
be oo-operatingboth with the govt and the State in submitting this application 
and that the accused would be released on bail immediately on receipt 
of the application. The accused were not permitted to discuss the contents 
or the wording of the application and were asked by Lala Munshi Bama to 
«ign it on his trust. Mr. Guest offered to take me to the Private Secretary 
io His Highness and wrote a letter to the Private Secretary informing him 
that the application was being submitted. He read out the letter to me. 

To gain my confidence further Mr. Guest took me to a very res- 
ponsible high official of the Patiala state who corroborated Mr. Guest’s 
^issuranoes. Another Patiala official, known to be in the confidence of 
His Highness the Maharajah came with the same proposals to a great 
personal friend of mine and told him that although the Maharajah had 
been convinced of the innocence of the accused in the alleged sedition 
•cases, he could only move now when the Private Secretary to the Yioeroy 
had also given him a hint to put an end to the case. The applioation 
was submitted on the 18th of January, 1910, and forwarded on to His 
Highness. But as no bail was sanctioned I went to Mr. Quest in the 
-evening and asked him why his promise of getting the release of the 
4iooused on bail had not been kept. He said in reply that Mr. Qrey, 
4he Prosecution Counsel, had stepped in and advised the Maharajah not 
to do anything until after consulting Hfs Honor the Lieutenant Governor.. 
*af the Punjab at Bahawalpur and ^at he would enquire why ball 
not granted. I saw him that evening wsfilking with Mr. Mistry Priva^ 
Secretary to the Maharaja on. the statio^ platform* j, 

Oa the niOToing of the 19tb Jann#y S£t; OoeiA 



%KS jlma bamas ijstn m DinrucioBs, 


'm 

IkUd tdviifd the sending 4>fn telegram to His Highness, who had sinoe 
for Bahwalpnr, by the Oonrt, but on snob a i^uest being made" by 
tile Connsel for aconsed the Court did not approve of it and the case was 
adjonmed for the 26th of January/’ 

The above statement has, 1 hope, thrown full light upon the 
reasons whioh actuated me U pressing the Judges to grant bail to the 
accused persons. 

Highness, on his return from Bahawalpur, stopped at Bhatinda 
and other places in the way. Rumour then brought the news that His 
Honor had dispproved of the Maharajah releasing the accused bloe^ 
hut had advised him to go through the evidence with the Political Agents 
OoL Dallas, and to acquit ail against whom there was no case but 
to order the trial of all against whom sufficient proof was forth-coming. 
After a tantalizing suspense His Highness finally returned to Patiala 
about the last day of January. The following cuttings from the Tribune 
will shew the progress of aflfairs after that date. 

Stk February, 1910, 

His Highness the Maharaja’s orders on the petition of the accused 
are awaited with an expectancy that we have not seen exceeded for some 
time past. The expected orders are the one topic in the bazars, 
shops and offices and inquiries are made from all available sources 
and quarters to glean the latest news. We wish we were soon in a 
position to communicate the news whioh is so keenly awaited. In the 
meantime all the available news, contain id in a Patiala telegram dated 

3rd February, 8 35 p. m., is 
* 

“ No orders passed. Application still nitder consideration.’' .. 

The Civil and Military Gazette learns that Mr. Arthur Grey has 
been summoned to Patiala to advise the Maharaja in connection with 
the petition of the aconsed in the Paliala alleged sedition case. It is 
.understood that His Bigness is desirons of satisfying himself as to the 
evidence against them before replying to their petition, 

9th F^ufary, 1910 

WHiusalleyeeare expeotantiy tamed towards Patiala waiting and 
watehing lor an announeemSit which’ will odt only caoee general and wide* 
i^tead satw&otioD bnt also knit ihe accused doser to His Hi g hn e sw and tiho 



throne of His Majesty the Kiog^Emperor;, the news is put 0 M §p6^' day to 
day* It seems that His Highness the Mjaharaja is gmng thrown J 

denoe against each individual with a view to ooming to a final demsion ^ 
tibe petition of the accused. It is to be hoped His Highness will find liii% 
self in a position to give evidence o£ his sympathy and solicitude for hhi 
subjects by exercising^ at the threshold of his career as a ruler^ that prerog* 
aiive of clemency which is doubly blest iudeed. In the meantime the latSst 
telegram from Patiala^ dated February 7, 5-46 r. m. runs as follows: — 

orders expected to-day. Rumour says the Maharaja and the 
Political Agent are hearing evidence. Mr, Grey is here sinocr 
yesterday/^ 

It is impossible to say if there is any truth in the rumour or whether 
any credence is to be attached to it. Major Dallas^ the present Politicar 
Agent of the Phulkian States^ is an administrator of broad sympathies, a 
justice-loving and impartial officer who may be trusted to take a just and" 
independent view of the whole affair and to advise the Government and the 
Maharaja with a cool aud dispassionate mind. We trust His Highness the 
Maharaja will be able to see his way to put an end to the case, which has 
already taken much longer time than was anticipated, by setting the aocn^ 
sed at liberty. His Highnesses installation is already within sight and the 
sooner the present case can be got rid of, the better. 

JO^A February^ 1910 

The latest news from Patiala is contained in a telegram dated February 
8, -3-56 P. M., which runs as follows: — 

His Highness held court in Ijlas-i-KAas buildings ( for ) about two 
houis. (Messrs) Grey and Warburton had audience, Aocxisednot 
called. (Hearing) adjourned till to-morrow. ” 

12tA February, 1910 

Thu latest telegram from Patiala 4ated January 10, 4r4Z p. rune 
thus: — - , 

Maharaja came to court b 0 fo^e^ two, Mr. Grey again had shorii, 
audience. On coming outside His Highness finding reUtitee/^l 
accused waiting said aloud — will be decided 

It goes ^ithout saying Aat His l^ghness"# dedbioji 
awaited all ovet the Province, 




vUi tBM imrjt BJMkf Am na mxMmoM. 

' 2K« <g>p 0 Mf«d i» the Itdim Ihify fuwt ^ OalsmttA of tit 

Btk FoSruary, 1910. 

As the Patiala seditioa case is again to the fore it would not he out 
of place says a Patiala correspondentj to give a brief aocount of the podtbn 
of tifose who were arrested on the 11th October last. The following are the 
chief points on which the defence are laying special stress: — 

1. C%iraigi Lall B. A.'s application for bail was sanctioned' birt 
he wae not released for about a mouth after its sanction. His release was 

effected when be was produced before the Court for remuid. 

%, B. Baij Nath B. A. B. T.^ Headmaster, Collegiate Sohod, 
Patiala, applied for bail through his counsel on account of bis wife's dange- 
rous illness but the application was opposed by Mr. Grey who assured the 
Court of the existence of couTiuoing evidence of a serions charge against 
him. Ultimately the case against him was withdrawn. 

3. Bam Ohand, late Sab*Overseer, was arrested through mistaken 
identity and his bail application was opposed. His wife and uncle both 
fied dtiring. the period he was in custody. The case was ultimately with- 
drawn against him. 

4. Nasib Singh, clerk, applied for bail on account of bis wife's serious 
iUaess. The bail was opposed but the case agaiqst him was withdrawn. 

5. Applications for bail up to any reasonable amount on behalf of all 
those against whom the case was withdrawn were filed and pressed, but th^ 
were opposed. 

The following men are being prosecuted for wbi^ no sauhtion has yet 
bemxpsodneed: — „ 

1. L. Oharanji Lall, brother of L. Nand Lall of Patiala. 

- 2, B. Dwarka Dass, son of Attar Chaad' of Patiala. 

3. L. Parma Nand, son-in-law of L. Nand Lall of Patiala. 

4. L. Afaib Chand of Sunam. 

6. L. Nand IaU, Sub-Overseer. 

7. L; Brij. Itfdl, Sub-Ohrerseer. 

8. BMlaiti Banr, PMnw# d! IhU Tah^. 

8. PriiWi Chand Bdbadur, Naib Sadir Kaniugo. 

10. L. Ba^ Pnuhad, Pleadmv Patiala. 



?j|tt m<ioy[p, jafmifid 

11. B. Muughi Riim^ Manshi in office of 

Special Works Division, Patiala* # ' 

7» No lists of articles taken away were preparedi and boxes look^dl^ 
and sealed were opened hf the Police in the absence ct the ai^ns^ 
The Police even now refuse to sign the list of all the books and paj^em 
rejected. 

8. The Police did not produce the list of witnesses and did not snln 
mit a complete report of the case in spite of repeated orders of the Court* 

9. Many men were kept in custody without any warrants of arrest* 

10. Many men against whom sanction was taken haVe not been 
arrested and some of these were arrested but released without any infor- 
mation being placed before the Court as to the reasons of this most peculiar 
conduct of the police. 

11. Counsels of the accused were not allowed to see their clients 
for a long time in spite of repeated orders of the Court* 

12. Ram Dass was described by Mr. Grey as a revolutionary of a 
very dangerous character and attendance in whose lectiire is the only 
offence against several of the accused. He was reported at first by Mr* 
Grey to be absconding with Ajit Singh and others. Ram Dass remained 
in police custody with the accused for about two months after the arrest 
of the 11th October last but was released by the dice of their ovm accord* 

List of persons released on Rs. 100 bond. 

Patialiju 

1. Desraj student, Rhamnara Dist. Amballa; 2. Munshi Ram, 
Office of Executive Engineer, of Dist. Ludhiana ; 3. Madan Gopal, 
Draftsman, Patiala; 4. Gohal Chand, 5. Babu Ram, '6. Lekhraj, 7 
Hukam Chand, 8. Mathra Dass, 9, Janki Dass, 10. Diwan Chand, 11. 
Mathra Prashad, Sub^Overseer, 12. Gauri ^hanker, 13. Manphul Chanda 
Draftsman, 14. Babu Ram, of Hdciman Street, 15, Satya Pall, Offio 
of Medical Adviser. 

Blmjcanigath* 

Piyatn Lai. 

8umm. 

,‘V ■ . t ’ ' , ^’''^1' 

1 . MliiM a»tt. 2. Ohttnun Blg^, 3; Fra<^4d« 4<. Siii£ 



1. BsmaiinB Dabs. 

Ifarwana Paiiala State, 

1, Baba KUhori Lali 33, Bikhi Bam 5. Jai Bam 7, Hari Chand, 
Bamdhari IL Pirtbwai Chand. 13. Sakhi Chand, 2. Eamsaran DasSy 
4. SarajBhan, S^Hamand Eai 8. Re -bn Nath 10. Mnkand Lall, 12* 
Shadi Bam.” 

The /o^iemhg letter addressed hy one of the accused to the Secretary 
Aryan Defence Committee at Lahore on the Lith, of February speaks for 
itself — 

We were expecting that orders will be passed on the application 
to-day because His Highness told the relations of the accused yesterday 
that this wauld be done. When we went to the Ijlas-i-Khas Hazuri 
Building, to-day, we found that there were no signs of His Highness 
holding a Court there. After waiting for some time, we went to'Moti- 
Bagh and I enquired from the Chief Secretary. He said that no papers 
or books in connection with this case would be seen to-day and that this 
work will be probably resumed on Tuesday. He, however, said that the 
decision will be arrived at in a few days. 

In the Ijlas-i-Khas building the only prominent gentleman in the 
' Inspector General’s room was one F. Lachhmi Narain, whom the Police 
have engaged to prove the existence of sedition in the religious texts of 
the Arya Samaj. It is not quite intelligible why the Police resolved to 
engage a Pandit from outside the State to translate Sanskrit texts on prin- 
ciples of Vedic religion when such a renowned and learned man as P. 
Shri Krishna Shashtri Ji adorns the responsible post of the Btate Rajya 
Pundit and has not much to^do in regard to the poet he holds. 

It is to be noticed that Pundit Lachhmi Narain attended the first 
anniversary of the Sanatan Dharam Sabha at Patiala and as the Police 
are reported to have been preparing for this case for some years, it is not 
improbable that P. Lachlirr^i Narain may have been selected at the time as 
the proper man to help in mis-representing the tenets of the Arya Samaj. 

Meanwhile the only change in the situation appears to be a greater 
strictness in regard to seeing the accused, for some time past, we could 
see the accused after a mere reference to the Police Officer l)a the spot 
but verbal orders have now been given by the Superintendent Police to-day 
vthat no one should be permitted to see tie accused witihont his written per- 



mwrion which is hard to get ad he lives at si^ dieftancd 
miles from the Camp and not in the Camp itself as he usedi to 

Messrs Grey and Pestonji left Patiala lasi; Wening and are e^pOiisIdd 
back on Monday to resume showing the papers on Tuesday next. 

13ih February y 1910, 

The following telegrams conveying the latest news from Patiala 
speak for themselves. The first, dated February 11, 2-50 p. M. 

Maharaja and Political Agent began examining papers at two with 
the help of Messrs, Grey and Warburton. Neither accused nor counsel 
called. 

The second telegram dated the same day, 6-13 p. m. runs 

Maharaja and Political Agent worked till five. Maharaja told pub^ 
He outside to be patient. Order will be pronounced to-morrow. 

When the new? reached us that the Political Agent was to join the 
Mabamjah in going through the evidence against the accused persons 
Lala Jwala Prashad accused No. 1, went with an application to him and 
requested him to allow the defence also to be represented by Counsel 
at the examination of papers as the prosecution were helped with the two of 
the ablest lawyers of the Panjab bar. The Political Agent said to Lala 
Jwala Prashad in reply that he was surprised to find that the accused 
placed so much trust in him, and further he said that he did not want the 
accused to be prejudiced in their defence, because if he pronounced any 
opinion after hearing the defence, no Court of Justice in Patiala would be 
able to go against it. Lala Jwala Prashad could not dare ask the Political 
Agent to pass a written order and had to come back unsuccessful in his 
mission, * 


THE TRIBUNE (LAHORE). 

17th February^ 1910, 


On the 12th instant His Highness Ihe Maharaja did not hold Court. 
On enquiry the relatives of the accused learnt that examination of the 
papers in the case would probably be resumed on Tuesday and the decision 
arrived at in a few days. Messrs. Grey and Pestonji, Dababhai had elso 
left Patiala the previous evening. Oiithe 15th, work was resumed as tbf 
following telegram dated ihe 15th, 7-1^0 P. M., shows: — 


Maharaja and Political Agent fiiilshed examining papers* (Messifti 
Grey (and) Pestonji Dababhai left th^ evening. Orders expeeted 



tm AMJA 8AUAS AHB ITS Dn&A^TOES. ' 
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^ ^h6 I7th FebTWrjr, 19|0 His Highness omne to Court nt moon 
md the aoonsed persons summoned lUl of a sudden. After widting out 
for a while the accused were called in aIone» and their Oounsel was 
^ not allowed to be present. * The following from the Tribune of the 12nd 
February, 1910 shows the way in which the proceedings terminated with 
the final order of the Maharajah. 


MAHARAJAHS FINAL ORDER. 

On 17th His Highness held court at noon with Political Agent# 
llr. Warburton was then called in. After half an hourHg consultation 
Mr. Warburton went a\iray. After a quarter of an hour more the Political 
Agent alsp left and then accused were sent for. On arrival of the accused 
in court compound Private Secretary went to the Political Agent again 
and brought back from him a letter and some file. Then accused were 
called in. After a lengthy conversation between H. H. and the accused, 
the details of which might be published latter on, it was agreed upon that 
an amendment of the petition of apology would be considered by the 
accused, that the exact wording should be settled and approved by H. H. 
through hi8 Private Secretary. Case was adjourned till 11 a. m. next day. 
The accused were prevailed upon by their Counsel to amend the first petition 
as follows, namely, that for the sentence: If, however, any of us have 

unwittingly committed any indiscretion, they beg to express their deep 
contrition fdr the same,^’ the following sentence was substituted, If, 

however, any of us have unwittingly committed my indiecretion, they beg 
to submit an unqualified apology for the same.’H The draft was taAen to 
Mr. Mistri, Private Secretary to His Highness, by Rai J wala Pmshad 
accused and Mr. Munshi Ram defence counsel on the morning of 18th at 
about 9 a.m. Mr. Mistri approved of the draft and took it to the Maharaja on 
a distinct promise that if the Maharaja was not prepared to grant full pardon 
in all respects the draft would be returned to the accused. Mr. Mistri came back 
after a quarter of an hour and isaid that the Maharaja wtis agn^eable to accept 
the draft but wanted to consult the Political Agent first and that as they were 
going together for the consultation would take place there. Counsel 
and Rai Jwala Prashad again went in the evening when Mr. Mistri congra- 
tulated both saying that the Maharaja had accepted tbe apology and that 
the case should be considered os settled. He then asked for the signed 
petiticm. Rai Jwala Prashad imm^iatdjr came back and took the |ietition 
to Mr. Mistri who promised that he would ask the Maharaja to pass orders 
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for reetomtian ^ Saanftj Mandir nfeo. On tin# ISMli c^ SWbriiii^%«^ 

4i the Maharaja oooikig to Ooa^rt aiid a Tvmom beiitg fo 
that H. H. was siiffeiring from high ferer, tlie ieham oamm^^ 
with Rai J wala Prashad^ went to Mr. Mistri at fii^e in the evmiag 
Mr. Mistri told them with great sorrow that veiy unfav<mrahle 
demanding that the accused must leave the State within a week^ had heeh 
passed in spite of his earnest appeals to the contrary and forwarded to 

special tribunal for imme<liate pronouncement. 

* 

On return they saw the special tribunal assembled and all the accused 
being called. On all the accused presenting themselves: Sardar Bhagwan* 
Singh read the following order: — 

have considered carefully the petition and prayer of the accused 
in this case and also the police evidence. It was never meant to infer that 
every member of the Arya Samaj in India or that society was seditious. 
The offence alleged against them is a very grave one and though it is 
necessary that serious notice should be taken of the eondnct of persons 
guilty of such offences. T think the action I am taking will meet the case 
and will also I hope act as a deterrent to others. The accused have in 
their petition assured me that they had no intention of entertaining any 
feelings except those of deep loyalty towards the Patiala Raj and the 
Paramount Power, and further that if they have unwittingly committed 
any indiscretion they tender an unqualified apology. They also 'promise 
that in future they will take special care to do nothing which may be 
misconstrued being calculated to stir up feelings of ill-will towards 
the Patiala Raj, or His Majesty the Kinp^ Emperor. I am willing to 
accept this apology on the asSuraoe given and to order that the trial of the 
accused be stopped and proceedings against them withdrawn, but I am not 
willing that any person against whom there has been even a breath ef 
fluspicion of disloyalty to Patiala Raj or British Government should remain 
in my employ or in my State, and I therefore order that all the aecufied 
who are in my employ shall be at once dismissed from the posts or appoint- 
ments which they hold and shall leave my State within one week and never 
enter it again without my special permission. This order^ together witt 
the petition of apology in original, be forwarded to the special tribunal foar 
compliance and a copy thereof to the Inspector-General of State Policy fojf 
information.’' 

At the conclusion of the order, ^ofence counsel got up and 
the Court said: — Gentlemen of l^e special tribunal! It iiRM, 

perhaps, been in the fitness of thtigs that QU H%}mM had 
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i this Older, i mm sorry His Highness has not thought fit to do 

fo.^ tithe oonnsol had proceeded only so far when the Oourt objected to hiii 
saying anything. Counsel submitted that even a criminal about to be 
hanged was allowed his last say. Counsel said he protested because 
negotiations were conducted mainly through him and that he had induced 
the accused to amend the petition. Court refused to hear counsel who 
bowed submission and sat down. Counsel again asked if any orders about 
the restoration of Samaj Mandir and return o£ papers and things to the 
aocusedi^puld be pp.ssed. The Judges remarked that the Committee had 
" ceased to^|^slh.fter the communicating His Highnesses order and could not 
hear anything more. 

Two aplications for copies of the order, one on behalf of Rai J wala 
FrasSiad and the other on behalf of the rest of the accused, was at once put 
in. As it was late in the night only one copy with Sirdar Bhagwan 
i Singh^s signature could be secured, and the other copy was promised to be 
given on Monday, the 21sfc. The accused received the order with the great- 
est calmness and composure. Some of them belong to the oldest families of 
State Officials having property worth thousands in Patiala, while a few have 
nobody else to look after their estates. 

Press comments on ihe Maharajahs order. 

THE TRIBUNE. 

Tuesday^ February 22^ 1910. 

Patiala Order. 

The long-awaited order of His Highness the Maharaja his come. 
The case pending against the accused has been withdrawn and the accus- 
ed set at liberty. But those of them that were in State employ have 
been dismissed from the service and all are ordared to leave the State 
within a week and not to re-enter it without special permission. iThe order 
thus naturally resolves itself into two and these lend themselves to separ- 
ate treatment. The withdraw! of the prosecution is an act of sound 
statesmanship on which His Highness the Maharaja, the Political Agent, 
and we beg leave to add the Government, deserve to be congratulated. 
No prosecution could have been launched at a more inopportune moment 
or under more inauspicious conditions. His Highness the Maharaja had 
just assumed the reins of power. The news had been received with thrill 
of rejoicing wherever it had reached. The subjects pf the State started 
jubilations and pleasure-gatherings. All 0{ a sudden came the news of 
numerous arrests* in Patiala city ami the moflfassll and an atmosphere of 



Alarm md anxiety overspread where pleasure and rejmoi^ol^ 
oontinued unbroken for some time. We regretted th« iuopporfcUBjsnoes 
of su<di an aotion on the threshold of the new regime. We -eonnSdeitod 
the aotion as untimely and ill-advised apart from the merits ofthe Oitte 
which were then subjudiee. The trial, when it started, did not impreiw 
the public at large as regards the character of the evidence or the suffioi* 
ency of the proof that would presumably be forthcoming against the 
accused. The special tribunal, accepting the nolle prosequi of the prose* 
cutiou, set at liberty a number of the accused and now His Highness the 
Maharaja has directed the release of the rest. His Highness was moved 
by the accused with a petition asking his intervention. The accused 
pleaded not guilty of the grave charge of sedition towards the Maharaja 
and the Gvernment of India laid at their door. They expressed their 
heartfelt loyalty towards His Highness and HisMajesty the King-Emperor, 
as all loyal and low-abiding subjects are bound to do. And finally they 
expressed contrition for any indiscretion they or any of them might have 
unwittingly committed. This petition they have since amended, at the 
desire of His Highness, expressing an unqualified apology for any such 
unwitting indiscretion that might have been committed ^by them. The 
Maharaja took time to consider the petition, consulted the Political 
Agent, went through the papers arid the police evidence and came to the 
resolution that the case must be withdrawn. So much goes in favour of the 
accused. If His Highness, after considering the unchallenged evidence of 
the police, evidence not subjected to the test of searching- cross-examina- 
tion, can come to such conclusion, what can ordinarily be infered is that 
there could not have been strong proof of guilt or at all events sufficient , 
legal evidence to establish it against the accused, if there was any legal 
evidence at all. The case for the prosecution in the special tribunal at all 
events prepared the people at large for such a result and they clearly 
anticipated the ultimate release of many, if not all, of the accused. We 
frankly recognise, however, that His Highness’s order is not the result of 
judicial trial, as of course, that considerations of expediency or statesman- 
ship, over and above the merits of the case, may have guided His High- 
ness’s action. Whatever then may have been the reasons which formed 
the basis of the order to withdraw the oa^e, we think His Highness must 
be given the fullest credit for acting up to his judgenjenlT in the matter of 
the release. 

The order of expulsion from the Sl^te in the case of State, employ^ 
les, involving as it does the dismissal jfrom o-ffiioe and appointmOut 
mean a serious punishment to those conofcrned. His Highness takes ^ 
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ite serrioe or te his state. And yet His Highness osnsot hot reoo|p^ 
that there may he— we trust there «*e^maay against whom the hreaSl 
of suspicion may not have been founded on just grounds. If so, the punMt* 
meat will fall on the innocent as well. That cannot be His Highness’s 
udentioB. His Hi^^ness would <.;Hainly have been better advised to have 
resemd each case for separate departmental oonnderation instead of passing 
a ghioral order affecting all. W e trust such a consideration may still foe 
'Ipossible. And finally one word as to the accused who happen to be Patidia 
8nh|eots in a more complete sense — those who have hearth and home at 
Patiala and have served the State possibly for generations. We cannot 
make ourselves suppose that such have also been ordered to leave the 
State — for to them the order will involve all the pains and penalties of 
deportation from home. Their case will we trust, still receive that care- 
fall and merciful consideration from the Maharaja which their intimate 
consideration with the State and its raler would seem to deserve. 

{Leader^ 

The Patiala sedition cases have at last ended, as they were expected 
to end, in the release of the accused and the withdrawal of the cases. The 
order that they must leave the State is apparently meant to save the face 
of the Maharajah and his hasty and careless adviser or advises at whose 
instance we believe the cases were instituted. The termination of these 
oases recalls the similar termination of the llawalpindi and Midnapur cases. 
Inspiredby unreasoningpanic andnot acting on well founded and thorough- 
ly tested information, the Governments of the Punjab and Bengal in the 
two latter cases, and the Patiala Dnrbar in the one under notioej made 
arrests wholesale and without any discrimination worth mentioning and 
kept in confinement men against most of wiiom au^iolon should not have 
been aroused save in very exceptional circumstances. Reports against 
them should have been tested with more than ordinary care before proceed- 
ings were instituted against them. Thanks however to the crimes of some 
hare-brained men, who are enemies of their country even more than of 
the Government, panic has been doing duty for statesmanship and the 
difficnlties of a compHoated sitnation are accentuated by the extremists of 
the Government and the Anglo- Indian community. What can be more 
regrettable than that a man of the stamp of Isda Hansraj Sawhney, a man 
in the position of the Rajah of Narajole, and a respected member of the 
community like Rai Jwala JPrashad ' should have been humiliated and 
harrassed in the manner that was 4^ne? Of course there is no oompeusa- 
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prestige af Gorsernraent i» great and will aot admit ef 
mistakes. But we trust it is not too much to hope that the iessou of ill# 
collapse of these cases will not be lost on those in authority, whetbor ill 
British India or Indian States. And so far as Patiala itself goes, sober and 
thinking men will hope that they have seen the end of the rule of Mr« 
Warhufton, who must be held responsible to no small extent for the 
blander that was perpetrated. We have further to express the hope that 
with the close of the Patiala cases the suspicion against the Arya SamaJ 
wKl be a thing of the past. The Government should be knowing by this 
time that a large community outside the limited circle of the Samaj itself 
resents their attitude of unfriendliness towards the Samaj. It only remains 
for us to congratulate Rai J wala Prashad and his fellow sufferers on emerg- 
ing from the trial without a stain on their character for loyalty. They 
never admitted guilt, they never apologised, their petition to the Maharajah 
was an unequivocal expression of their innocence and assertion of their 
loyalty to the Brifcish as well as the Patiala Government. And as for the 
expulsion from the State, while it is absolutely unmerited so far as we can 
judge from the known facts, it wdll not, we apprehend, be regarded as a 
sericms grievance by those among the accused who have their home in 
British India, for they have had enough and to spare of experience of life 
in a despotic Indian State to wish to rt main there longer and to court 
more trouble. • 

(Panjahee). 

The long-expected order in the Patiala case has been passed by the 
Maharajah, and it is one on which we are sorry we cannot congratulate 
either His Highness or the accused or the public at large who expected 
the termination would be one of general rejoicings and blessings on His 
Highness. The case against the accused lias been withdrawn, it is true, 
but the terms of the withdrawal amount both to a condemnation and a 
punishment of a severe type in the case of the majority of the prisoners. 
All the accused who were employees of the Maharaja, and we believe they 
form the largest portion, are ordered to leave the State within one week 
and never to enter it again without the Maharajahs special permission. Aa 
many of these have their hearths and homes in Patiala State and have been 
residents there for generations, it is eaqf to conceive what this order ©f 
banishment means to them. It amounts to indefinite deportation after the 
accused have passed months of anxiety hi custody and under trial. IPh# 
only difference is that while the British Qovenimeni takeii chat|;e ol i|f 
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d^ottees without submitting tbom to the harassment of a trials and ia 
honird to look after them^ in the present case the aconsed are thrown adrift 
on the world, their loved homes and estates left behind. It is absolutely 
a matter of pleasure to His Highness whether he should allow to oontinne 
in his service men against whom there has been even a breath of suspicion^ 
to use the Maharajahs own words, but surely tbe withdrawal of a prosecu* 
tion might have been expected so mean no penal injunctions against the 
Fancy banishment for a ‘^breath of suspicion 1’^ The order seems 
all the more incomprehensible to us as His Highness admits that it was 
never meant to infer that the Arya Samaj was seditious as a body, or that 
every Samajist was a seditious person, while the prtma ficie case against 
the accused individually was of such a description that many of them 
might have been acquitted as a result of a regular judicial trial. It is 
therefore hard to see where the royal clemency, which was so earnestly 
and humbly implored for, has come in. In what light the order was taken 
by those concerned may be nnderstood from the fact that even Mr. Mistri, 
the State Official who acted as Mie channel of the negotiations, told the 
accused in communicating the order that he had very unfavourable news 
to convey. And tbe defence counsel could not help telling the Court at 
the conclusion of the pronouncemoat of the order that oven a criminal 
about'tobe hanged was given a chance to have his last say. The accused 
must now resign themselves to Providence as the order is one against 
which there is no appeal on earth, and let the public allow the curtain to 
be dropped over this last melancholy incident cn a chapter of gloom. 

{Bengalee). 

The Patiala Durbar, it is understood, has withdrawn the sedition 
case against all the accused. The decision is one on which all right- 
thinking persona will congratulate the Durbar, particularly His Highness, 
At the same time we may be permitted to express, our sense of surprise 
and dis-appointment that the persons in question should have been ordered 
to leave the Patiala State within seven days. Such an order clearly 
involves one of the two assumptions; either that the accused are really 
guilty or that it is just or proper to exile men merely, on suspicion. The 
second of these assumptions will not stand a moments scrutiny. And as 
regards the first, it is not unreasonable tO suppose that the proceedings 
would not have been dropped if the Durbar had not been disposed to take 
a view of the case different from what jk took when the case was originally 
launched* In any case it is doubtful statesmanship to resort to half mea« 
eures. Conciliation and repression do not go well together. The effect 
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of tli6 jtrnlr oonciiiataiy action of His Highnasd’s Govemnieni in 
ing the proaeoution will be at least partially lost, if it is aooompanb^^l^^ 
order exiling so many persons^ some of whom have rendered vajlliahl^^ 
service to the community in different ways# We hope the Durbar will yet 
rise to the height of the occasion and see the wisdom of cancelling the 
order to which we have referred. 


(^Advocate). 

The Maharaja of Patiala^s orders about the banishment of State 
Officials some of whom own property worth several thousand rupees in the 
State, has caused deep dissatisfaction, and this order, it is believed, is 
the outcome of the Conference which the Maharaja had with Mr. Warburton. 
The dissatisfact ion is great because no remedy is left to the banished 
people. It is believed that the Maharaja will be moved to re-consider his 
decision about the such accused in the late prosecution, who besides being 
State Officials are permanent residents of the State. 

( Telegraph ). 

Airs well that ends well — runs the popular adage ; and if it is 
true, the finale of the Patiala Sedition Case is bound to give satisfaction 
to all and sundry. The reader needs scarcely be told how the accused in 
this sensationally serious case — we mean those against whom th^ charges 
had not been withdrawn — made statements in which they expressed con- 
trition for any indiscretions they might have been guilty of, acknowledged 
themselves to be loyal to the Durbar and the Paramount Power and prayed 
for mercy. As the Special Tribunal appointed for their trial had no 
jurisdiction to deal with a matter like'this, the petitions were submitted to 
the Maharaja for his order and the case was adjourned due die! The 
Chief held a conference with the Political Agent and the State Police 
Inspector General; and after some goings backward and forward, accepted 
the apology. His Highnesses orders have now been communicated to 
the public and the accused. They are such as to give satisfaction to the 
public and we thank His Highness and copgratulate the prisoners. The 
Maharaja has denied that there was anything to infer that the Arya 
Samaj as a body or every member of the Society is seditious. He has 
accepted the apology of the accused persons and directed the withdrawal 
of the charges against them. At the same time he has dianissed thost^ 
aiijiong them who held offices [under the jDurbar and ordered everyone 
of them to quit the Patiala territories ifithin seven days. This woohl; 
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inittiiiMj 1m> * haidAip to unloitmMbte people, M iMMiiebmeni from a 
pkoB' tlmy kid made their home would mean tite loM Of evmything they 
eon^eved of vidue in this world. 

( Bengaiee'). 

Jt is gratifying to find that in the oi'der of the Mahaiaja r^rdhig 
the Patiala sedition case His Highness completely exonemtes the Arya 
'^^maj and the members'of that body of the chaise of sedition. It is as 
it^ji^uM be, though it compl^ely refutes the allegations contained in the 
o^ing speech of the prosecutor in the sedition case. We fear prosecuting 
counsels, forgeteful of their qtumjuiicial function, are sometimes apt to 
, indulge in reckless statements ; and this is not confined to the Punjab. 

" We have had illnstratione of this unpleasant truth even in ' Calcutta. But 
while we congratulate the Maharaja on the release of the accused, we 
c^noc approve of their deportation or of their dismissal from his service 
on mere suspicion. Such a proceeding is hardly fair to the Maharaja or 
those whom it concerns. But it serves to throw an nnpleasent light upon the ’ 
considerations which, for the most paii, determine deportations, Itwould seem 
that deportation is often a matter of “ suspicion and not of justice. When 
a Government has suspicions about individuals which cannot be tested 
in a court of law by evidence, it makes use of this antiquated and obsolete 
weapon in the name of law and order. The impression may be right or 
wrong ; but it is widely prevalent ; and the action of the Mabamja of 
Patiala certainly lends countenance to this view. 

( Bengalee). 

Among the persons who have been ordered fay the Midiwaja of 
Patiala to leave the the Patiala State, there are some who, besides being 
men of wealth and position, have property within the State. It is not 
difficult to imagine the hardship to whitffi , these persons will be put in 
consequence of the order of banishment passed by His Higbness's 
Oovernment. We cam only hope that the Durbw will yet reconsider its 
decision in this respect and that the gentlemen in question will helper, 
mitted to remain in the State. Suspicion, after ail is not evidence, and 
it happms in quite as many oases as not that, men are unjustly snspeoted. 
So long, thereloro, as the guilt of a man has not been established on the 
bacM of evidence in a properly constituted tribnnai, justice as well as 
mcpeffiency require thab he should not be deprived of his ordinary rights. 
Is it too nmeh to hope' tiivt this aspect of the q^ti(m will rooeive the 
coasideiatioii (ie Ilurbar? * 



We are glad to learn that the Maharaja of Patiala has allor 
tracied jn^ooeedings ordered the release of all the accused in Patiala. 
tion case* It must by now have been realised' by the young Maharaja 
that the accused were, at the worst, objects of mere suspicion more or 
less due to the fact that they were all Arya Samajists. Surely it is hi|;hly 
dangerous^ if aot positively mischievous, to condemu the men on mere 
suspicions which may eventually prove to be baseless. It is indeed re- 
freshing to turn to our local Anglo-Indian oonteiuporary on this occasion 
for some sensible remarks ajpropose of tbe same. Says our contemporary 
the accused individuals are innocent, a grave injury is inflicted on them 
by their expulsion from the State, especially some of them were State 
•officials who are thus dismissed from their posts.'’ As they have been 
released, we, with our contemporary, should presume them to be innocent 
and consequently hold that “grave injury is inflicted on them by theii^ 
expulsion.” At any rate, it is satisfactory to note that they have been 
Ubarated after somewhat protracted incarceration. 

(Maharatta^) 

The big affair which was being set up in the Patiala State, by the 
tortuous trial of Jawala Prashad and others, has now been set at rest 
by the order of the Maharaja withdrawing the prosecution and asking the 
accused in the case to leave* His Highness’ territories in a week’s time* 
The accused had sent in a memorial to the Mahara*a stating that ‘they 
had no intention of entertaining any feeling but that of loyalty, and tend- 
ering unqualified apology ‘if they had unwittingly committed any indii9- 
oretion,’ In view of the references of Mr. Grey to the Arya Samaj, it 
is a relief to note that the Maharaja says that “it was never to 

infer that every member of the Arya Samaj in India or that society wae 
iisditions.” But the order of the Maharaja asking the accused to leave 
hts dominions within seven days is, we might say, really bigh-haoded. 
Several of the persons involved are men of standing and have well-high 
settled in the Patiala Sate. It would be extreme hardship for them to 
leave the State at once. It is not improbible that the case would have 
been dropped, if the lihAaraja had not taken the course he has taken^ 
'The Judicious sifting of the evidence whuld have served to sweep ■ 

the storm of suspicion raised by the Nojffconic oratory of Mr. Grey, 
to exile ihe men concerned on merely %e “breath of su^picicii*^ i« neiilltev 
jtt)it nor statesmanlike, and involves a principle ef absot^^ism pitff e ^ 
eVmple. It smacks of the ShportaMo^ Regulation in in i 
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InitU. . Do 66 the State Barber mean to praoiioe the methode o{ the 
British Oovernment right or wrong ? 

\pmied Iniia^) 

From the assarances we had received last week abont the sOtisfao* 
• tory termination of these sad andanforttmate^^cases,’’ we conldhave' httfdlj 
tihagined the tragic end now given to them. However, if the termination 
of th^i^ Regime and the accession to power of the intelligent and self-po8» 
sessed Prince had given cause for dissatisfaction to any they in their tnm 
shonld produce the change that would create similar dissatisfaction some* 
where else. • The ^‘sedition oases’^ promised a plentiful harvest of snch 
dissatisfaction; but no sooner bad they been taken on the file by the 
tribunal specially appointed by His Highness, than a larger number of 
the men implicated io them were discharged. 

It was an unpleasant thing for the Maharaja to continue the prosecu- 
tion on the off-chance of a few of the remaining number being convicted ; 
and His Highness was, therefore, well within the policy of the time, when 
he insisted that the accused, if they at all pressed their petition for royal 
mercy, should render and unqualified apology, thereby incriminating them* 
selves in the clearest forms. Everyone thought that that was a master- 
stroke of statesmanship as regarded the many who certainly were innocent, 
and who stood the best chance of being honourably acquitted. 

But the invisible influence that obtains the upper hand in most of our 
States succeeded at the last moment in persuading the Maharaja to agree 
to the expediency of stamping on the forehead of the accused petitioners 
for the exercise of royal prerogative, the indelible mark of their self-incri- 
mination which consisted in their unqualified apology; and the long and 
Aort of the whole story of the vexatious proceedings inaugurated against 
many an honourable man was the easy victory of the original authors of 
the sedition-hunting scheme. It is impossible that there can even be a 
whisper of sedition anywhere in the Patiala l/Crrifcory; and the act of 
Indiscretion of which alone a very small number might have been guilty 
m- scarcely an offence that merits permanent banishment from hearth and 
home. 

It may be said that most of tham^ are British Indian to whom the 
present order is in no sense a punishment. Bat there ,.are among them 
seme who have been nftta 10 ^^sfid itt Patiala ^d to these as well as to British 



pnre and simple, to be banidbed in the terms ot &e |nres0i||t 
is to be disgraoed beyond the requirements of pnblio policy ait 
expediency. There is, however, one clause in the order which 
hCpes of future reconsideration of this, the present severe step. 
order says that the petitioners shall never enter Patiala territory ^again 
without specially obtaining His Highness^ permission. On a futm^e' 
occasion those of them who are naturalised Patiala subjects ought to repeat 
their representation and obtain a modification of the present order. In 
conclusion, we notice, that the Maharaja of Patiala is the first Indian ~ 
Ruler to put into practice the teachings of His Highness the Nizam 
about the efficacy of the ^^banishmenfc^^ of outsiders for sedition, suspected 
or proved. 


{Amrita Bazar PatrUa*) 

The order passed by His Highness the Maharaja in the Patiala 
case lotaves nothing to be desired in regard to tone — which is at once fair 
and dignified in sentiments. The firtt point worth noting in it is 
that the sweeping condemnation of the Arya Samaj by Counsel for the 
prosecution has not only not been given any weight to but actually pro- 
nounced as baseless. Counsel, it will be remembered, sought to make 
out that the fact of the accused being members of the Arya Samaj was 
“primafacie^' evidence against them. ^‘It was never meant to imply,” saystKe 
Maharaja, ‘‘that every member of the Arya Samaj in India; or that 
society was seditious.” There are several Arya Samaj associations in 
Patiala State, and they will be relieved from much anxiety and uneasiness 
by the explicit declaration of the Chief. The second point is that the 
order makes it clear that not the slighest blot attaches to the accused in 
consequence of the proceedings that were launched against them. The 
Maharaja studiedly uses the term “alleged” in regard to the offence with 
which they were charged. “The offence alleged against them is a vety 
grave one,” rightly says His Highness, “and I think the action I am 
taking will meet the case and act as a deterrent to others.” That is to 
say, de+errent in regard to any act of ‘^indiscretion.” In their petitioa 
of apology the accused assured His Highness that “ they had no intention 
of entertaining any feeling but that of loyalty,” and tendered an nnqua^ 
fied apology “If they had unwittingly commited any indiscretion.” 
this apology His Highness has accepted In a spirit of clemency 
a Prince whose word is law in his, domii)|pn8« 'if 

. As to the third and last point, thlk Of their BnmnmVy dyfaHRiaii^i 
from State Serrice and benishmnEt wiih|i a week> bow Otae 
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4|ji ordSP yet Imi reooBsidned in aoedrd with the generous traditions ^ 
the Eo 7 »l &on»e of Patialai “I am not willing," says Blis Highness 
**tiluit any }>er80ns against whom there has been a breath of suspidon 
dinnld remain in tny employ or in my State.'’ It is impossible not 40 
admire the ideal of the Maharaja. Bnt at the same time it ought not to 
be lost sight of that the nnfortnnate gentlemen hare already undergone 
wongh to bare expiated for auj*. ‘‘breath of suspicion" that may hare 
stuck 


(ABYA PRAKASH.) 

^ Judgment in this case after prolonged delay is now given. Onr 
readers know fully well how this case began. Nearly three months ago, 
the report reached ns that nearly 70 or more members of the, Arya Samaj 
at Patiala of whom some were ofiScers of repute in the state service were 
suddenly arrested by the police, being accused of spreading sedition 
against the British Government. Heaps of papers and cartloads of 
books were canght hold of, from the houses of the accused in order to 
prove the charge. So long as the charge was against individuals 
H did not matter mnch to the Arya Samaj movement in general; bat when 
hooks written by the founder, books held sacred and authoritive,' like 
Satyarth Prakash and Veda Bhasbya were produced in the court as teach- 
ing sedition and when the proseuuting counsel .Mr. Grey went to the length 
of inculpating the Arya Samaj movement in general ,and accusing it of 
doing political work in the garb of religion, aye, even spreading sedition 
against the British Government the matter took a really serions aspect. 
Loud protests from all parts of India, from the varions representative 
bodies of the Arya Samaj and the different Arya Samajes themselves 
were instantaneously lodged before the Government and the Bntiala State 
against such indictments. W e are glad that these had the desired effect. 
The Punjab Government atsnred us of having ho eui^pidon of that sort. 
Mr. Grey the proseenting connsel declared in his following speech that 
he did not regard the Arya Samaj as seditious. But the charge still 
remained that the Arya Samaj was pdKtioal; The reaMU adduced in 
fitvour ot such an unfounded supposiiioa 4raS that several membert of the 
Arya Samaj werd leaders in poHtiedi agitatiem. Lala XiAjpat BiOi Uitd 
oiltdris were produced as esan^lee. From the vtt'jr Bme of one can ioe 
how imaginaiy the charge is. Bvery dno knows tibat ths Ipmkj id I re- 
l^ous body. like other religious hcidiea it is also enm Jlf hithor religioas 
bodies are not snqmoied of being politinl 19 S|dteof its l^wels 
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notiTepurtin tW political aphcre^ ig it oot wondcrftd %h]r iiia 
ihoold be singled out as political. Is it that some jealmts 

of the rapid stride with which this movement is progressing!’ 
msr may be the case, i*; is ont of mere suspicion that the Arya fi4ma| % 
made to suffer. So it has happened in this case. The Young Hahari^ 
of Patiala who is not yet out of his teens seems to be misled by oertsin 
people suffering from anti-Samaj mania and just after ascending his throne 
thought it proper to prove his fidelity in the British Raj by arresting a 
whole body of Arya Samajists in his territory. The prosecuting counsdi 
could prove no further sedition in theso people but this that some of them 
discussed politics and read political newspapers and had in the Arya 
Samaj Library paper like the tht A. Bazar Paitica and others. 

The Arya Samajists thereupon declared in writing that they had never 
any intention of spreading sedition and if by any acts of theirs, of which 
they did now know, it was suspected that they were spreading sedition 
they expressed their regret and hoped for unconditional pardon. This 
petition was lodged before the Maharajah as a result of an arrangement 
arrived at by both parties and special Tribunal postponed its sitting till 
the Maharajah’s reply. 

After tedious delay of more than a month, the reply came. The 
petitionists were asked to make some changes in their petitidn. The 
desired changes were made and a frosh draft was presented by Bai Jwala 
Prasad and Mahatma Munskiramji through Mr. Mistry, the Mahari>jkk’^ 
Secretary with a distinct understanding that the draft, unless approved of, 
should be returned. Mr. Mistry saw Munshi Ramji immediately after 
consulting the Maharajah and said that His Highness had approved of tibe 
draft and that the case would be withdrawn for certain. On this assurance 
a fresh petition was presented duly signed. In the evening Mu^shi 
B^mji was informed that the Maharajah had not yet passed the order fat 
release as his Highness wanted to consult the Political Agent. And what 
was the result of this consultation ? Next morning, that is one the 2nd, 
the Tribunal again met, the accused were summoned and the Maharajah^s 
order was read to them the following effect 

^^1 have considered carefully the petition and prayer of the acenaed 
in this case and also the police evidence. It was never meant to itffer 
thikt every member of the Arya Samaj ik India or that the Bobi^ 
Siditibuii. The offence alleged against them is a very grate kkQ tmd 
though it is necessary that seHous noUde ^ould be taken of the eendio^ 
peteons guBty 1 thii|i the i; am 
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^ 3iaieif| l|ie cttfie a^d wU^ I hope^ act as a deterrent to others. Tilt 
aocii^ kaine i& t^eir petition assured me that they had ao intentioa of 
eatertaimng any feelings except those of deep loyalty towards the Patiala 
Baj and the Paramount Power, and further that if they have 
unwittingly oomuiited any indiscretion they tender an unqualified 
apology. They also promise that in future they will taft e special care to dn 
nothing which may be misoori»t»7ied as being calculated to stir up feelings 
of towards the Patiala Raj or His Majesty the King-Emperor, I 

am willing to accept this apology on the assurance given and to order that 
the trial of the accused be stopped and the proceedings against them with- 
drawn, but I am not willing that any person against whom there had been 
even a breath of suspicion of disloyalty to the Patiala Uaj or the British 
Government should remain in my employ or in my State and I, therefore, 
order that all the accused who are in my employ shall be at once dis- 
missed from the pojts or appointments which they hold and shall leave my 
employ in the State within one week and never enter it again without 
my special permission. This order together with the petition of apology 
in original should he forwarded to the Special Tribunal for compliance 
and a copy thereof to the Inspector-General of State police for infor- 
mation.^* 

Munshi Ramji and others at once protected against the same. They 
wondered at the conduct of His Highness, The petition was signed on the 
assurance of unconditional pardon and of, the stability of Arya Samaj 
at Patiala. They wondered when they heard that while the case was 
withdrawn the Maharajah on plea of mere suspicion banished all the 
accused out of his territory. We do not understand what this judgment 
is. The Maharaja admits that the Arya Samaj is not a seditious body ; 
he is satisfied at the assuarance of the accused that they never intended 
sedition, and would never in future do au^bing to excite such suspicion. 
Then he states that being satisfied he releases them all. Why on earth 
then he thinks it necessary to banish them, one does not understand. 
The only ground he gives is that he does not wish any person to be in 
his State for whose fidelity to British Baj there be a shadow of suspicion. 
Very strange indeed ? Does His Highness mean that to be suspected 
is the fault ^ of the person suspected ? May it not be the f mlt 
of the person suspecting? If on such flimsy ground he wanted 
to banish these innocent people he shonld have better granted no pardon 
but allowed the coarse of justice to work itself out. Under the oircuni^ 
stances we advise our brethr^ at Patiala to fear nothing. The^ are the 
victims of suspioion ; their tame is untarnished and the^ must faoa the 
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fkituation bravely. The Maharajah is an antoorat atid Ihti 
whether just or unjust When several years ago Swami 
mere suspioion was asked to leave the Nizam’s territory, took it asS; ^IKa.\ 
autocrat’s whim and so it is here. Where judicial and executive 
combine and laws like those of 1818 are imitated no justice is possible;* ' 
We request all the Simijes of this presidency to protest against tM« 
judgment and send their resolutions recording the same to the Maharajah^ 
the Political Agent and the Viceroy. 

THE ARYA PATRXZA. 

Lahore^ Saturday , Phalyun 17^ 1966. 

THE END OF THE PATIALA CASE. 

After allj the period of anxious expectation and brealbless suspense 
is over and the denoument of the drama which was being enacted at 
Patiala has been made known to the public. Elsewhere we reproduce 
the order issued by His Highness the Maharaja. We are afraid that we 
can congratulate neither the Maharaja nor the accused on the decision. 
The accused a^ked for bread and they have got a stone. They presented a 
petition to His Highness i)rofcesting their innocence and praying that the 
case against them be withdrawn. The case has been withdrawn, the pro- 
ceedings have been dropped and they have been released; so far so good. 
But a proviso has be?n added that such of them as are servants of the 
Patiala State he dismissed from their posts at once and banished from the 
State. The Mahiirnja accepts their assurance and their ‘^apology” but ex- 
patriates them, tears them from the bosom of their families, condemns 
them to exile for an indefinite period, and puts a period to their advance- 
ment in life not because they have been found guilty of any ofifence — the 
character of the evidence fore-shadowed in Mr. Grey’s speech showed only 
too well how impossible it was for the prosecution to have secured a oon- 
viciioii in any fair judicial trial — but because the Maharaja cannot permit 
the pollution and des^ration of the 'sacred territory of which he is the un- 
disputed Lord and over which ho exercises undivided sway by the resi- 
dence therein of persons against whom there is even a ^‘breath of suspicion'’-* 
of course, the fact whether that suspicion is well-founded or ill-founded is 
not at all pertinent. This is a conception of Justice, which we venture to 
think, is wholly foreign to the spirit of civilized Law and to what Oi||e 
would have been led to expect from a syinfmthetic ruler like Sis : 

It cannot be a source of gratification to to be depriired of the 
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Otfcers* We think that after jthifi* sad experieni^e through wbi^i 
ihejjia^^ parsed British sobjaots of high position will not care to sedi^ 
employment in Patiala bni the order involves an nnmeritfd hardship.. 
Moreover! the conscience of the civilized world says “give the benefit of 
donbt to tbe accused, but in this case it is the prosecution that gets the 
benefit not of doubt philotophically sonoalled but of breath of suspicion^! 
whatever this vague expressi^*. jnay mean. 

. ’ We are inclined to think that the prosecution has been benefited to an 
inconceivably greater extent in this case than the accused ever are under 
other civilized administrations, for if the trial bad proceeded merrily on 
and even if two or three of the accused had been convicted they would 
either have been acquitted on appeal or at worst escaped with a nominal 
punishment. At least no judicial tribunal worth the name would have 
sentenced them to banishment from home and hearth for an indefinite 
period. Rai Jwala Prasad and his fellow-sufferers have, however, one 
reflection to console themselves with. They are innocent, have always 
protested their irnocence, and command the sympatliy and confidence of 
their Countrymen all over India. The entire press of the country — some 
rabid vermin rags that are a disgarce to the community alone excepted— 
has bujported them throughout the trial with one consentient voice. They 
have emerged from the black clouds which surrounded their lives from a 
long time with their cbaratcer for loyalty unstained. Instead of falling 
they have risen in the estimation of their co. religionists and compatriots 
on account of the unflinching courage and stoic fortitude with which they 
have faced their misfortunes. Let them forget all their sorrows. Let 
the consciousness of innocence and unmerited suffering elevate, iiplift, and 
chasten. The tribulations through which they have passed must winnow 
away the chaff in them and raise them to a higher level of thought, senti-^ 
meni, and feeling. Some of them will now be able to elevate tbeir whole 
time, energy and intellect to the service of the church which they love 
dearly and devotion for which they have signally demonstrated in such 
a pathetic manner. This will be a gain to the Vedic church the value of 
which cannot be exaggerated. Again, tbe Maharaja has declared that it 
was never liieant to infer that the Samaj as a body was .^editions. We may 
tak^ ft then that the missionaries of tbfe Vedic church will now preach 
divine faith in tbe State unmolested and the Speech of Mr. Grey will 
not prejudice the State officials against a purely religious and educational 
movement. Let us now redouble ottr efforts and make up for lost, time. 
Let special missionaries be'ideputed to the State to preach the mission of 
Byan^mda. Let the Vedic preachers by their conduct and si^lf-fSaeriSoe 
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to t>ie people that all eiispicions against them are a»4 alt^ 

Tumours false> malicious and groundless. 

As regards the hardship involved in the final sentence let them sot* 
aoe themselves with the conviction that there is a Higher Court than thAt 
of the Maharaja where all discrepancies will be adjusted and absolute 
Justice rendered. 

{The Leader), 

.IF banishment were the object it could have been (ffeJted by 
an order of th« Maharaja of Patiala without arresting so many innocent 
men and keeping them in prison long without formulating any 
charge against them. It is now abundantly clear that advantage was 
undoubtedly taken of the youthfulness of the Maharaja and the general, 
if ill-founded, suspicion against the Arya Samaj, to manufacture a sen- 
sation in order that it might bring some kudos to some i*eopIes. Mr* 
Grey thought he had gotliold of as big a thing as the Man»ktola con- 
spiracy and wanted the Special Court to throw law and procedure to the 
winds. More powerful than any court of justice seemed Mr. Warburton, 
and now that the bubble has burst, it appears there was nothing worse 
than a breath of suspicion against those who were con8ide<ed the organi- 
sers of a revolution. Will the Maharaja now send Mr. Warburton injtp 
his well-earned retirement ? (1) 

• i5tk February 1910. 

( 1 ) Mr, Warburton was sent away uncremoniouslj with a week’s notice, 
within a month after the above order-— 


( Compiler ) 



Appendix VI. 

The Arjfa Samaj Mandir ai Patiala is still in the custody of the 
Police. The following letter sent to the Press by the author, together with 
Presi comments thereon, will aL:w how calmly the Atya Samajists can 
Buffer })eVsecati(>ns which would try the patience even of the foremost re- 
ligious pdople of the times. 

An Apbeax to H. H. The Maharaja, Sir Louis Dane 
AND Lord Minto. 

^ Sir,— The following paragraph appeared in the Tribune of August 4, 
1910 ; — “ A Patiala correspondent writing to the Prakath says that the 
Aiya Samaj temple at Patiala is still locked up by the Police, and filth is 
accumulating both within as well as outside the building. One window of 
the building is open and it is feared some damage might have been done 
to the property. The banner has itself come down owing to rain and high 
•winds. The Aiya Samajists of Patiala have sent a joint petition to the 
Arya Pratindhi Sabha, Punjab, asking to move the Patiala Darbar in the 
matter and to get back the temple." 

And previous to that you Mr. Editor, in your issue of July 14th, 
quoted a paragraph from the News of India, Siiiila, to the same effect, 
and commenting upon it remarked that the billeting of the police on the 
Arya Samaj Mandir was probably due to Police high-handedness, and that 
His Highness had no knowledge of the affair ; and you further expressed 
a hope that His Highness would speedily intervene and earn the gratitude 
of his Arayan subjects by this long delayed act of justice. People are 
indulging in all sorts of conjectures and wild surmises because the real 
fitcts in regard to this sorry business have not yet seen the light 
of the day, I have held my peace long enough in the hope that wiser 
eouneels would prevail and save me the disagreeable necessity of laying 
bare facts which do not redound to the credit and glory of the admistration 
of a Native State, whose good name must always be a matter of concern 
to all true Indians. 

The limits of forbearance have, however, I regret to say, been 
xeachad. The religious susceptibilities of a law-abiding and loyal com- 
JUttaity are being wounded, and not only no reparation has been made, or 
fVen attempted, for (ho wanton ioijo^y to their feelings committed by Hr. 
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Warburton in the name of law, but the wound is fept feesh by a 
mexplioable disregard of all petitions, representations and applbsa(jc^« 
Tantalising hopes are held out only to be disappointed* 

I am sorry to say that the conduct of the State authorities in tbe 
matter of the restoration of the Samaj Mandir would seem to the outsider 
to bcfcffty a sad state of vacillation, indecision and hesitation. Personally, 
however, I do not take this view. I know facts which lead to a different 
cpnclu'^ion. It is a fact which, though never officially admitted^ is known 
to every child in Patiala, that tiie youthful Maharaja was convinced of the 
absolute innocence of the accused in the Sedition imbroglio and was per- 
sonally for unconditionally withdrawing the case, and restoring them to 
their former status, but was restrained from carrying out his noble and 
gracious wishes from unfounded fear of the British Government inspired 
by some authority behind the scenes. Surely, His Honor Sir Louis 
Dane cannot be that authority. He is known to be a sympathetic, level- 
headed, tactful and just ruler. Much is hidden from the public gaze by 
the thick veils of official secrecy and bureaucratic reserve, but 1 am confi- 
dent that when history records faithfully what is now transpiring behind 
the solid walls of officialdom, the Aryas will gratefully cherish the memory 
of Sir Louis Dane^s strenuous and vigorous advocacy and timely and 
opportune intervention on their behalf. In his historic letter to the 
President of the Lahore Arya Samaj he has graciously held out the 
assurance that no Arya* will find his prospects damaged merely 
because he is an Arya. I have also heard from reliable sources that 
His Honour told a distinguished citizen of Lahqre in a personal 
interview that his advice to the Mahar • ja was to withdraw the case uncou- 
ditioiially against those whom His Highness believed to the innocent and 
to proceed against those who stood a reasonable chance of being convicted 
by a judicial court. 

If, in spite of this sage and gracious advice, and contrary to bis own 
gracious intentions, the Maharaja punished innocent people with expatria- 
tion after accepting their assurance tbit they had never harboured seditious 
intentions, and is now between two minds with regard to the performance 
of an act of bare justice in a matter which has staggered educated Paujab ; 
it must be that there is some other actor behind the scenes, whcde 
personality is lost in the mist of mystery, but who wields considerable In**' 
fluence — either official or personal or bol^ ooinbined— *and who liae , 
dently given His Highness .to understajid that hU own refutation .loi* 
loyalty would be imperilled if he would |iot deal eeycfelif with i 
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iivrliieli is under a olond. 1 am ooDviaoed that so long as Sir liodo 
Dmp or Lord Minto will not graciously intervene and aafore the Habaraja 
that bis fears are groundless, this great wrong will not lighted* Will 
not Sir Louis, who has already done so inaoh to restore confidenoe and the 
sense of security to the hearts of Aryas, do in this matter what justioe 
requires? Will it be recorded by the historian of the future that daring 
His Honour's regime a State urder the segis of the enlightened nation of 
which His Honour was an illustrious representative, permitted dishonour 
and also defilement ( as facts stated below will show ) to a place of wor- 
ship through mistaken fear of the Supreme Power, while His Honour 
stood ailde, alth mgh a word from his lips would have stopped the scan- 
dal? His Honour's antecedents do not sapport this view. 

4 * 

^ And will not also the out-going nobleman whose term of offiioe has 
been prolific of so many beneficent acts, and who by the inauguration of 
the 'Reform Scheme has done so much to conciliate public opinion and to 
statisfy the reasonable aspirations of educated Indians, crown his gloriotxs 
rule by this f»ct of justice? I believe that the expectations of Aryas will 
be fulfilled and their onfidence in the power and the wish of the British 
Government to set matters right will be amply justified. Now I come to 
the facts. The following is the full text of the first application presented 
to His Highness: — 


“TO HIS MOST GRACIOUS HIGHNESS THE 
MAHARAJA OF PATIALA. 

“ 1 beg most respectfully to submit as follows: — 

“ Mr. Warburton has without Your Gracious Highness's knowledge 
and permission billeted Moslem coustabies on the Arya Samaj Mandir* 
They have contaminated and desecrated it by smoking and cooking their 
food there. Either Mr. Warburton has deliberate! ey posted Moslem 
constables there in order to injure the susceptiindities of the Aryas,. or he 
has done so because there was no other alternative, for 70 per cent, of ihe 
Police force in Patiala have been recruited from amongst the MahomedaH 
population. Even now a Moslem constable named Mothu is in the veran- 
dah of the Samaj Mandir with his hubble-bubble and bedding. 

“ Tour Highnese cannot he avrare of it thi|t; temples, mosquee, 
and BharapEighalas ( Sikh p%es of worship ) fife all sacred places where 
men perform divine wprship nocof^ing to their respaotive creeds and ooQ*: 
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VbUoDfi. Tberd }S no law 0 { enactment OQdar tlie son wbiidt 

desecration of snch holy places lie# 

roaoh the foot of the throne with onr petition. Your HighiiessI '0iea 
a kind aitd merciful mler, always intent upon dispensing joatioe. I, theMl» 
fore, beg that the Arya Satnaj Mandir with all its furniture and the libsi^ 
be restored and the police guard be removed. 1 have humbly stated toy'' 
grievances. May your Highness’ prosperity increase, may Your Higboest 
live for a thousand years, and may each year consist of 50,000 years ! 

“ Your obedient servant, 

RobhslN La.l, 

Barrister, 

for the A. P. Sabha ( proprietor of the 
Mandir ) and the Patiala Arya Samaj.” 

On the 27th of March Mr. Roshan Lai, Counsel for the Arya Prati 
nidhi Sabha. presented the following fresh npplioaiion to the Maharaja:^- 


TO HIS MOST GRACIOUS HIGHNESS THE 
MAHARAJA OF PATIALA. 

May it Please Tour Highness — 

I beg to submit that Mr. Warburton is also 

responsible for making the Arya Samaj a target for his oppression with- 
out the knowledge and permission of Tour Highness, The said officer 
billeted Moslem constables on the Samaj Mandir over which the flag, 
bearing the holy name of ek Onkar Sat Nani Karta Purakhy is still 
floating. Smoke is going on in the temple from which issued at one time 
the sweet-scented flames of Havan, A Mobamedan constable named 
Mothu is still in the verandah of the Mandir with his pipe and bedding. 

Tour Highness cannot but knQw that temples, mosques, and 
3 ;an)shalas are holy places and seditiop is not mixed up with brich? 
cement, and also that such high-liandedness pi| the part of the police is ndi 
permitted by the law of the land. ]^t in Mr. Warburton’S q^de 
ness and recmiting of 70 per cent. Sjp^hips in the ?n||3e service 
laiift It k perhaps for this reason ^at he etailioned 
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Whatever the reason, the Arya Samaj feel aggrieved and approach 
il^e foot of the throne with this petition. 

Tour Hitflinesg is a graoions rnler whose authority is derived from 
Heaven, who is protected by God and is in alliance with the British 
Government. We therefore pray that the policemen may be removed and 
the mandir with the library and c*'^er fnrniture be restored. Your pros- 
perity eym increase. 

Roshan Lal, 

. Yice-President, A. P. Sabha, 

Ootinsel for the Patiala Arya Samaj 

MAHARAJA SAHIB PATIALA/^ 

“ Impatiently waiting orders on my aj)plioations for restoration 
of Sa^nij Miidir file on 27rh Mireh, as de-^ired by Your High- 
ness^ and in^pite of reminder no orders yet. Urgent need, communicate 
order.’^ 


MAHARAJA SAHIB, PATIALA AND (mONEL DALLAS, 
RESIDENT, PATIALA. 

Arya Samaj Mandir urgently needed for offering prayers and ex- 
pressing sorrow at demise of our beloved Emperor, pray for restorah’on.’^ 

The Aryns could not obtain the u‘^e of their Mandir for holding a 
meeting of loyal condolence. Was it because that meeting itself would 
have been an elocjuent refutation of Mr. Warbnrton’s charges and a proof 
that the confiscation of the Mandir was an unjustifiable act? It may be 
noted that the time the police took possession of fhe Samaj Mandir, there 
was considerable cash in il and there were books like the Vedas, the 
Upnishads, efco., in the almirahs. Neither the money nor the books have 
been returned. The facts speak for themselves and hardly require any 
comment. 1 conclude with the hope that the curtain will now be pulled^ 
down over this tragedy and the wounds of the Aryas given a chance to heal. 


PRESS COMMENTS ON THE ABOVE LETTER. 

We earnestly hope liala Mansbi Barn's touching letter printed in 
another place trill . reohlre the geQeh>u8 and sympathetic consideration it 
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seeks tfc the hands of the rulers he appeals io/ He ap|weafo 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. The Arya Samajists^ 

Mnnsshi Ram^ have good reason to believe that His Highness is oenvinc^; 
of the innocence of the members of the Samaj who tvere proceeded 
at the instance of Mr. Warburton. And His Highness himself gav^ 
assurance in his reply to the petition for the withdraw! of the case, 
he did not regard the Arya Samaj as otherwise than a religious body. Yefc 
tbe Arya Samaj Mandir at Patiala is still in possession of the Police Ja 
Mahomedau constable mounting guard over it — that is to say, sleeping in 
its veran<!ah with his hubble-bubble. Lala Munshi Ram voices the f^ars of 
his Arya brethren when he says that His Highness's, attitude in regard to 
the Mandir, so opposed to H. H's natural graciousnese and his clearly ex- 
pressed opinion is due to some invisible influence behind the throne. In 
plain words His Highness has been led by somebody to believe that the 
Aryas were not in the good books of Government and therefore deserved 
to be dealt with severely. Next, Lala Munshi Ram appeals to Sir Louis 
Dane to graciously intervene and disabuse His Highness of his alleged 
wrong impression. It was Sir Louis who, according to the Lala, suggested 
the withdravvl of the case. It was Sir Louis, again, who put fresh heart 
into- tlic Arya Samajists by his gracious letter to the President of the 
Lahore Arya Samaj. Lala Munshi Ram prays His Honour to add to the 
debt of gratitude the Arya Samaj owes to him by getting the Patiala 
Mandir restored to the community. Lastly, Lala Munshi Ram appeals to 
the Viceroy himself. Indeed, the continued retention of the Mandir by the 
police is peculiarly painful to the Samajists, on account of the doubt it 
implies as to their being good citizens and the humiliation it means to them 
as a religious body not to speak oE the itijury to their feelings. And in the 
light of the open declarations of both His Highness the Maharaja and Sir 
Louis Dane they do not deserve it . — Panjabi 

We desire to dmw the attention of our readers to the forcible letter 
that appears elsewhere from the pen of Mahatama Munshi Ram, Governor 
Gurukula Kangri. It is indeed a scandalous state of affairs that he depiets. 
It is perfectly well-known to His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala that 
the accused in the Patiala case were quite innocent. His Highness has «hH> 
declared in unequivocal terms that he entertains no suspicion against 
Samaj. In the face of this declaration it is really strange that the Sail|0| 
Mandir has not been restored to its owners. And this in spite of th# V 
repeated representations of Hr. Resign Lai, Bar at Law, Leg^l Adviser of I 
the Arya Prtamidbi Sabha, Pan the owner of the Mandir, 
way in which tbe Samaj Mandir if being defiled and 
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lliAoibtaedba ooastttbles hare been biUetdi v^ontbeSamaj 
Bab^ who do ao6 know and obtenre the sanetiiy of th#. Saibsj Maadit. 
"Sluij smoke iookak where there was performed hamn and thej might be 
eating flesh where sneh dirt^ thing could not be brought. Surely the 
religious suso^tibillties of the Aryas could not be more grievously wounded. 
Had such a shabby treatment been accorded to the Hindus' or Mahom- 
^medans by billeting police cons*"bl,es on their sacred place of worship they 
wouldrhave moved heaven and earth to bring the offenders to book but the 
poor Aryas dare not tudve. Is it due to the current belief that the Aryas 
are »ot in the good books of the 45’overnment? "We for ourselves cannot 
say. Whatever may be said about the actions of individual officers here and 
there tiie Government can not be accused of doing any injustice to the Arya 
Hamaj. On the other band. His Honour Sir Louis Dane has declared in 
his well known letter to the President of the Lahore Arya Samaj that the 
Govpnment is not convinced that the Arya Samaj as a body is seditions or 
even political. When that is the case there seems to he no earthly reason 
why the Samaj Mandir at Patiala should not be restored to the Arya Sama- 
jists so that they may hold prayers there. It is expected that the appeal of 
Mabatama Munshi Ram will not fall on deaf ears and that His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala will see his w<ay'to release the Samaj Mandir as soon 
as possible and thus earn the lasting gratitude of his Aryan subjects. 



APPENDIX VII 

THE ABYA SAMAJ Silht A PBBSECtTTED BODY. 

The following selections have been made as samples of what the 
Arya Samaj is suffering at the hands of British officials on aoconnt of the 
misrepresentations created by its enemies — 

I 

The Officer Commanding of a Brigade in the Punjab has issued the 
following order : — 

All ranks are forbidden to attend the meetings of Arya Piamaj or any 
other Political body. 

And this in the face of the Queen’s Proclamation and King Edward’s 
pledges 1 Poor “Colonel Ironside” ! We wonder if be can distingnish 
politics from Adam ! 


II 

A first class Hospital Assistant in an Indian Regiment was a^ed by 
his medical officer to resign his post and the latter in order to save his 
sabordinate all further trduble very graciously prepared the followifli; 
draft in his owd hand-writing. 

To, 

The secy, or the ARYA SAMAJ 


Sir, 

I herebv resign my membership of the Arya Samaj and I shall be 
greatly oblige^ if yon will acknowledge the receipt of this letter of resig- 
nation and will inform me in writing from what date my name has been 
struck off the list of members of the Arya Samaj. 

Years faiihfnlly, ■ ^ 

" " ' rii 

The following representations st^mitted by our broihef Whaniraa 
asked in so many trords ike t^e8|ntative of h m 

pledged to religions aentthlii^ to abjn^ his ohumh ol li 



<rai A&TA Biuaj ASD XTS 

i4jj9y«<l «v«n by people proleesing animism and othm* lowest forms of 
religions belief speak for tbemselTes. 

- Fboh 

18T. Class HOSPITAL ASSISTANT 


To, 

The medical OFFICER 


SlB, ^ 

I most hnmbly and respeotfnlly lay before yon the following few 
^ lines for favour of your kind consideration and forwarding to the proper 
'anthorities if yon consider necessary. 

* ■> I have pondered deeply over your verbal orders and the draft of the 

letter addressed to the Secretary of Arya Sainaj which yon so kindly 

gave me. I beg most respectfully to say in reply that as I am an 
Arya Sainajist by faith since my childhood with all my family members, 
it will be acting against my conscience if 1 send in my resignation from 
the membership of that religious body. 

I further beg humbly to urge that as all Government servants are 
allowed complete freedom in religious matters, you will very kindly see 
your way to reconsider the matter and graciobsly to withdraw the said 
order. For this act of kindness I shall ever pray. 

I beg to remain 
Sir 

Tour most obedient servant 
Ist. Class H. A. 


Fbom 

1st. Class HOSPITAL ASSISTANT 
To, 

Thb MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Sib, 

In conpeotion with my previons petition, Rt obedienoe of yonr tox 
dny’s verbal orders I most hnmUy bsg to sobmii my resignatioB from my 



beottuNi 1 cannot oonisoio&tlomljr sever" my wliiEi^ 

Tcdic Cbtirch (Arya Samaj) of which I am a memhcr from my chMdi|i^ 

I beg to remain Sfr; 

Tour most obedient servant 

1st. Class H. A. 


Ill 

T te Rohtak District has recently been proclaimed nnder the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act. The reason is nnknown. The pnblio is in the dart 
Our usuaHy ^ell-infrrmed contemporary of the Punjabee suggests that U 
may be due to the Shuddhi movement. But when we consider that three 
fourths of tbe inhabitants are Hindns a»>d that no Shnddhi on a larg< 
scale has ever taken place in the district, the conjectnre falls to the ground 
His Honour Sir Louis Dane attempted an apology in the Imperial Legis* 
lative Council. We have carefully perused the speech. It is full of vagm 
hints and suggestions, but no bold statement of a case. 

There are some facts, of course, which require to be stated so that 
the public may arrive at its conclusions independently. Tbe Ar>a Samaj 
propaganda has been vigorously pushed on in the district for the last two 
years. Thou^^ands of Hindus have been converted. There are numerons 
branches of the Samaj in ^the district. The Arya Samaj preacher has 
often come in contact whh the orthodox Hindu priest for his strong, incisive' 
and cutting denunciation of Idol-Worship, Shraaoa, and hereditary caste. 
Scores of religious discushions have been held, but never hae there been 
a breach of ord'^r or disturbance of the public peace. One reason of this 
may be tliat the combatants have relied upon the traditional love of peac0 
of the Hindu Jat and have never applied for the assistance of tbe polioct 
Muhammadans have been severely left alone by Arya Updet-haks in this 
campaign and that for a very simple reason, Tbe Arya is nevpr aggress- 
ive in liis conflict with the Muslim. Only when the Muslim preaohev 
attacks iho Shastra'^ and seeks to , convert Hindus to Islam, the Arya 
Samaj is roused to activity and strikes hard blows and vigotouii slrukda^ 
The Muslim who now boasts of ^‘political importance” instead of pursniidg 
the confrovorsy feels that his newly-acquired vanity has been wound^ 
and foolishly believing^thai he is an a3ly of the British while the pote 
Arya is a subject, marches prancingly.]lo the Lo^d of the 
poisons his ears agaicst the Arya s^itionist. He fergets; hw' 
which teaches — . 



'' , jAtA 'mmi , ' 

\ 'i r ‘ 

■ ** Figlii agftingt theta who helietod not ia CMi iMH* m ih# leet^djffy 
.''l|Wliii/f«Nd no< ii*d wiM thul md hit 4gaoiHe hmtt /orUidtn tmd 
aot the true religioa, of those unto whom the scriptures hive been deliver- 
tA^wttii tie^ pay tribute bjf riyht of subjection, and they be reduced^ow 
t dmpter IV )” 

S 

and taking isolated passages from Mann which enjoin punishment on 
those that deliberately wound i»L;^ susceptibilities of majority of their fellow 
subjects and do not penalise the profession of any form of belief tries to 
oonvinee^the unwary Englishman that the Arya Samaj is a re-actionary 
iuov^meut intolerant of nnvedic faiths and foreign rule. The young CiviKau 
lyis into the snare and does not pause to consider that the Manu Smriti is 
*i6ot the wotfe of Swami Dyananda or of any one of his followers, that it is 
'^[^Wived in by 200 millions, of Hindus, and that it is cited and accepted Us 
original authority on Hindu Law by British courts. This sort of subtO- 
/rtahean activity has, we hav-e reasons to believe, been carried on in the 
Bdhtak District also* As we have stated above, the Arya is never aggre- 
ssive for he has not yet entered upon a campaign of a wholesale conversion 
of iduhammadans. The Muhammadan is preparing himself for this contin* 
genoy .by these subterfuges. 

Though there is no acute religious conflict between the Arya and the 
ttoakem in the Rohtak District, yet the spirit of Pan-Islam is abroad and 
tihe Muhammadan is taught by some pseudo religious leaders to regard 
every Arya as bis natural enemy no matter whether he has afforded imy 
cause for provocation or not. We are not prepared to commit ourselves to any 
definite expression of opinion. We have stated some facts which have not yet 
seen the light of the day, for no opinion can be formed with regard to the 
caiises that have led to the proclamation of the district unless all the factors 
in the situation are duly considered. We have no doubt suggested a new 
line of thought and indicated a possible solution of the mystery. To this 
we have been led by a perdsal of the following correspondence. 

a 

a 

To 

’ The DEPUTY COMMI8SIONEE, 

ROBtAE. 

8lt, 

Most respectfully I beg to bring to yonr kind notice tbe following 
fects hoping yon will tnke proper aottdtt. 

On the 7th instant it was proclaimed hj beat of drum that all the 
books belonging to the religion tk^ Aiya Snmaj bare been forfeited and 



to His Msjestjr , So foKr as X ftm uo sUMjli |^ 

hem isatied by the Qovemmeat and I am afcaid the eoeiiu^ el jdha ^ Hiya 
Sf|mj have done this mischief misrepresenting ihe Govemmex^t 
ions proscribing eertain newspapers and* periodicals having hb ccmnec|£^ 
with the Atya Samaj. Such a proclamation is likeljr to bring the Ar^ 
Samaj into hatred and lead the people to think the Qovemment considers: 
the Aiya Samaj as a seditious body. Such a feeling may involve the Arya 
Samaj into serious difficulties and may give rise to various criminal proc^H 
dings. Therefore it is our most earnest request that if there is in fact ai|y 
such order of the Government as has been proclaimed you may kinffiy issue 
dileotions as to what should be done with the books contained in the Libf« 
ary of the Arya Samaj here and if there is no such order of the Governm^t 
as has been proclaimed the former proclamation be contradicted by a coun- 
ter — proclamation and the mischiefmonger who has caused that proclamation 
to be made without the order of toe Government be properly punished. Such 
m action will give great satisfa3tion to a class which is carrying oh 
its mission in the most peacefnl manner. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant 
Nyadae Sinoh 
President Art/a-Samidj 
Bohtak 

No. 29 1910 

E. A. A. JOSEPH Esqr. 

Deputy Coramissioner 

Dist Rohtak. 

Lala NYADAR SINGH 

President Arya Samaj 
Bohtak* 

Bated June idi IfHOl 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter No. 6404 18th instant, I have tfcc h<mouiy; 
state that 1 am unaware of the existen^ of any GoVm^ant b»der 



Dsted Rohtak 
June 18. 1910 



iUM AItTA SAMAf AITB. m 

, and have antltorized no proolamatioii' 

I have &e«, 

Sd. CHELA RAM 
for Deputy Commiuioner. 


Just mark the pre-eminently unsympathetic tone of the reply. It is 
graeelessly brief, remark ably formal, studiously constrained and bears marks 
of a studied desire to omit all expression of fell( w -feeling. There is no 
promise to punish the wicked man who was responsible for the mischievous 
r^and lying proclamation or even to inquire into the affair^ no expression of 
concern for the mental agony caused to Aryas, no statement of the benefi- 
cent intentions of the Government with regard to religious neutrality. It 
almost seems that the ^^experienced^’ officer was constrained lo pen a reply 
while conscious all the time that he would have been mightily pleased if 
instead of being under the painful necessity of allaying api)rchcnBions, he 

had been in a position to confirm them. 

% 

What a beautiful demonstration of ^^sympathy^^ on which Lord‘ Mot- 
ley waxes so eloquent and of ^ffiumauity'^ with which the biirej.cracy is cre- 
dited. If the intentions of His Gracious Majesty, his noble-minded Secre- 
tary of State, his good-natured Viceroy, and the sympathetic provincial 
satraps Uke Sir Louis, are to be fulfilled, the bureacratic machinery should 
be re-adjusted and greased with the oil of sympathy and humanism, 

( Vide Vedic Magazine) 


IV 

A 

Case of the Multan Cantonment Arj^a Samaj. 

(A) 

No. €97 

Copy of resolution Vo. 10 of the Proceeding, % of a monthly Can^ 
fonment Committee held at Multan on the 28-12-1908. 

10 Read AppHcatloo of Amar Nath, Secretary Aiya Samaj, ask- 
ing permiBBion of ezemptiotf from tho Honse and Coneervanoy' leases 
; for house No: 580 { Arya Samaj Mandir ) in the Saddar Bazar. 



Rejected. 

Copy of tlie above forerarAod to Pandit Amor SM Seo^a^ 
Ary a SafnaJ with reference to his appUeation of the 
30 JO-OS for information. 

C. J. CUMBERLBGE Major, 

Secretary Cantonment CimmiUee^ 

30—11—1908. 

(B) 

Copy of an application dated 6-4-09 from the Secretary 
Ary a Samaj Mahan Cantonment to the Cantonment 
Magistrate Multan Cantonment, 

I beg again to approach you and in doing so would, in the first in- 
stance, apologize, for troubling you. 

In the Copy of Resolution No. 10 of the proceedings of the Can- 
tonment Committee held on 28-11-08, my application on behalf of the 
Aiya Samajist^i for exemption of House and Conservancy tax was rejected. 

I wou2 humbly ask for a reconsideration of the matter. 

The Arya Samaj was previously located in House No 1034 in Can- 
tonment P. T. 0. Bazar and through the kindness of the Committee we 
were pardoned the ConservaucJy tax and in aimuchasthe property be- 
longed to a land owner and was yielding an inoome House tax was taken 
from the owner. 

We, the Samajists, have since removed into House No 581 and we 
have from the funds of the Samaj, purchased the property. For about a 
year after we had acquired it, the building was partly occupied by a Coach- 
builder from whom rent, was received and we considered that we should 
pay House and Conservancy tax. Recently we have removed the Coach- 
builder from our premises and we have converted the property into a placed . 
of worfchip purely and therefore we da not derive any income from it and. 
on this ground we hope the Committea will be pleased to exempt ns from 
paying House and Conservancy tax. Ijthink we are right in saying 
case of the other places of worship, of other creeds and religiotMi in 
tonment, no House, and Conserv^cy tax are taken and we bnTn 
definitely ascertained from our friei^ in Feroaepure and 
that the Arya Samajisl places . worship sitpfl^d withlSi 



HkoeliMBia ore exempted in tliu fcqjeot afid 1 mention t&tf m a preeedettt 
-lor ooaaidemtikm of the Oommittee of this station. 


No 567. 

Fbom « 


( 0 ) 

Major C. J. CUMBERLEGB, 

Seoretary Cantonment Committee 

MULTAN. 

AMARNATH 

FOB 

Seoretary Arya Samaj, 

MULTAN Cantt. 
Dated Multan 27th. April 1907. 


Reference your application d«ted 6th instant re-exemption of Honse 
and Conservancy Taxes. 

The Arya Samaj is not a purely religious institution and is not there-, 
fore under the same condition as Churches, Chapels, Mousqnes or Temples, 
and cannot be exempted from taxation on the same grounds. 


Major C. J. CUMBERLEGB 
Cantt: Mayistrate 4" Secy. Cantt, CommiUee, 


V 

THE CASE OF INDRAJIT ARYA. 

Indrajit is a subordinate ministerial offioer in the Judge’s Court at 
Shafajahanpnr drawing Rs. 25 a month. He is an ardent follower of the 
Vedic Dbarma and an active member of the Arya Samaj. The following 
COTrespondmice will shew how Government ofBoials misinterpret the orders 
of ti|t4 Government where an Arya Samajist is concerned, 

Although Indrajit made a noble stand in the beginning and tried 
to sostaiB it to the last, yet, unfertnnately, in the end be wiocambed to 
tiie temptation held > ont by the shortsighted Judge msd joined' his piwt. 
!l%e ease, howoter, dheredit on the British Raj and desmres the 

sya^aiito^ ndtioe of Kis Sonmr (hf Oeutonant Ooveraor of the United 

Flroiditos* 



tMm mmn, • MmmK^ 

COPY 

m 

{tojfsr of applloation Itave dated let March J909, of 
AiidAmt Record Keeper ( Mnder Section 336 } 



nie Bistrtot Jti<^ro 

8hahjahanpur» 


Feeder of the poor 1 ttay you be ittOsperous and happy. 


Re§[M>o(:ed sir. 


The applicant’s testicle is swelling; which exceedingly tronWes him 
and has brought on him mnch pfajsical weaknees. Thongh bo tried hyrd 
to get cured of it, no improvement in his health has been effected, 
therefore, hopfg th«t one year’s leave will kindly be granted to him. 

With boundless respects 

Yo^T humble savant 
INDRAJIT Amstant Record 
Keeper 

Judge’s Cour-'; 

l_ 3 _ 190 i SbaJ^Jaliaiipiir. 


(B.) 


Copy of orddr passod bif the District Judge of Shahjahanpur on the 
application for leave, dated 1st March 1909, of Indr ajit 1st Assista^ 
Record Keeper Judge* s Court Shahjahanpiir, 


Leave is granted to the applicant. His attention however, is drawn 
to O. 0. of 12th, December I89d. It has been brought to my notice that 
the applicant desires to take an active part during the period of his leaver 
in propagating the tenets of the Arya Bamaj. Such conduct will be 
sidered an infraction of the rules, laid down by the OoveitJinent, in 
above ordfr, for the guidence * of its oficers and will be severely dt^ 
with. This order will be translated into the Yernaonlar and the ^ 

Signature taken thereon in proof of bis being informed* 

(S4) 

V, \ 


11-3-1909, 



it|liX4, 8iMV ▲VB Iti BaTB«OTOiUI.' ' 

(CO 

&OWtnmmkt ordrr 12th Btember 1903 aUud^ 
to in the Judff€^8 order. 

The Local Oovernmeot deems it ex{>edient to state clearly for tine 
informatfoii of all grades, the views held by the Oovernmerit regarding 
tibe -dnty of its servants in oonii'^ion with societies of all kinds. Qovern- 
mjP' officials are not prohibited from joining any sooietj which is not an 
unlawful society, but departmental notice will be taken of the oondnot of 
officials who take part in advancing or organizing a society which sets one 
olaps of the oomninnity against another olaiss or in propagating the tenets 
of such a society. While Government disclaims any desire to enquire into 
tpr interfere with the private beliefs and opinion of its servants, it must 
insist that, all officials whatever be their creed or religion, shall observe a 
strictly neutral and impartial attitude in the exercise ot the official in- 
fluence and shall not be taking an active part in societies of the character 
above described, forfeit the confidence of the public in their impartiality, 

(B.; 

Copy of application dated 16th March, 1909y of Indrajit Assistant 
Record Keeper, Judge^s Court Shahjahanpur. 

Feeder of the poor 1 May y^on he prosperous and happy* 

BBSPBOTaD SlE, 

The applicant having obtained leave on account of his sickness, 
came to the hospital, Fatehgarh, District Farakhabad, and is undergoing 
a4;reatment; for this purpose only he secured leave,, The appliiant has 
been a Government servant for mOrP than 46 '^ears. At first he worked 
as a teacher for six years; now for 17 years he has been successively 
an apprentice and a permanent servant in your CoUrt, The honesty and 
ability with which he has done his duty will be apparent to you, if you 
will see the service-book in his possession and inquire orally from Mr. 
Munsarim. Tae applicant has been a member of the Arya Samaj for 
about 20 years too and has been serving it with pen and speeches* Three 
books written by him, too, have been registered by the Govt, and have 
been asked from him to be placed iu the London Library. It is possible 
that he may or may not go to sortie place , for change of climate and he 
may take a part in the Samajio. a&Irs and may, consequently be put to 
«ome trouble owiog to your orders. 





Se, therefore, humbly irequeets you to 
Surnaj 18 not fluob a ftooieiy ae may fall under t|ie 
Government order dated 12th December 1893^ for it 
ibat sets one class of men against another. It neither sett oii§ |fiii^^ 
against another, nor does it desire any concern in political and 
trative affairs, Ou the other hand, it is a body of good, civilized miS * 
educated men. Its aim is to propagate righteonsnees in tbe world and to 
‘exterminate dishonesty and other evils. The members of the Arya Sazmg 



are commonly Govt. Servants, no objection has ever been raised againit 
them. He therefore, presents this application only to preserve hiihsolf 
from any [){>9sible loss and hopes that you will kindly inform him of yonr„ 
due order*!; thereon. With bundless respects for you. 


16 . 3 - 1909 . 


I beg to remain 

Your humble Servant 
INDBAJIT, 

Asditant Record^ Keeper Judge^s Court, 

SHAHJAHANPUB. 


Copy of Order Parsed hy Mr, B, J, Baled, District Judge on the 
■application of Indrajit I Assistant Record Keeper Judge* s Court Shahjakdin^ 
pur on leave ). 

IVIy Order won’t be altered. To inform applicant. 

(8d.) B. J. DALAL, 

26-3-1909. Judge. 


(E) 

Copy of Application dated 2nd April 1909, of Indrajit 1 Assis- 
tant Reehni Keeper, Judge* s Court Shajahanpur, 

To 

The district JUDGE, 

Skahjahanpur. 

Feeder of the poor 1 may you be ‘prosperous and happy. 

Sib, 

Very respeetfully I, the applicant beg to say that I have not 
able to understand the object of your flrders. If you think th$t<|, 
the pret* noe of sioknes^ want to secu|e leave for working in the 
Samaj, 1 beg to say that I underwent a§ operation. iw l|^ 






til - mB BAkAif Am m 

-^6 applicant can 'present himself before yen after helms 
been relieved of his sickness and has regained bis strength^ ^ven before his 
leave is over ; and continuing a member of the Arya Samaj^ he mi^ 
work beyond the oocirt time and in holidays too, as he pieviously did every 
now and then. If you mean that a Government 'servant, can neither be a 
member of the Arya Samaj and nor can he work in it; in that case my 
conscience does not permit that I shonld give up my Dharma from greed 
and fear even if 1 forsake my Dharma, what respect can such a faithleds 
ren^ade naeet at the hand of the public and your noble self. Ido not 
ever understand what I may give np, for I believe in one God, I do not 
cherish dishonesty, do not speak a lie, do not commit theft, do not indulge 
in bribery, do not drink wine and do not meet and so on; in short 1 prac- 
tise all the good things. On the contrary, what am I to begiii doing or 
what am I to confess before the public ? Who are the other (iovt. Servants 
£hat have been prevented from attending their Churches or Masjids or 
from performing their religious duties ? Whilst I am kt^pi back. I am 
sorry ; if you had investigated the matter secretly or opt niy, you would 
have found out of what nature the public opinion towards mo is, aiid how 
far general public is pleased or displeased with me, and hou many others 
have pat it to trouble by forcing out illegitimate advantages from it. 
It is irony of my own Patt^ that your mind has turned against me. All 
about me and the rest shines on Mr. Munsarim like thl* sun. I, Ihtrefore, 
once more beg to say that your high self should inform me of yonr object, 
after considering my appbcatiou over again. My pay should kindly be 
handed over to Muoshi Ramcbaran Ind (Assistant Record Keeper in your 
office ) in the same way as was previously done during my leaves. He, 
I hope, will give it t^,) me. 

With boundless respects 

Your humble 8<'rvanl, 
INDRAdlT 

Assuiant lievhrd Kreper^ 

Judged Office Shahjahmput. 

( On leave ) 

The Public Hospital 
2*4-09 Fafehgarh^ 

Dist. PARUKHABAD 


€k^P9'^cef0lidfar Mr* S. J. SMd, IHdria Jmi§e SkMr* 



FAltT Atmm VII 

the application d§ted afindrajit 1 Asileiant^ 

Keepet^ ifudge*B Court Shakjaha^ur ( on leave )• 

My orders «ire elear. The applicant's pay shall be sent as desired by 

him. 

(Sd.) B.J. DALAI/, 
7-4-1909. 

(G) 

Copy o£ AppliCfbtlOll dated 14th May 1909 y af Indrajit 1 
tant Record-Keeper Judge' e Court 8hahjahanp%tr. 

Feeder of the poor may yon be prosperous and happy. 

Sir, 

As the applicant has recovered from illness, he begs to say that if 
his obedient self can work as a Govt. Servant continuing at the same time to 
be a member of the Arya Samaj and to wi/rk for the latter as was previously 
usual Vithhim, may cut ofiP his remaining leave and give him permission 
that he may resume his work in your ofiBce and perform it. Otherwise, by 
way of feeding the poor, this much permission should necessarily be given 
that he may go to legally put forth au appeal and obtain formally copies of 
his application and Court orders thereon. I hope that a just officer like yon 
will certainly consider my due request and wil^ kindly issue appropriate 
orders. 

With boundless respects, the applicant. 
Your humble Servant 
INDRAJIT 

Rated 14th Ma^ 1909 Asmstant Record Keeper 

Judge* e Court Shahjakanpur 

(H) 

Copy of Order passed ip the Di^riot Judge of Shajahaupur <m 
the application, dated 14th Map 1909 of Iitdreyit 1 
Assistant Record Keeper Judge's Court 
8ha^ahanpur(op, leave) 

The applksut can rej(^n if he ishiltoik to do so aad-oan lii 



THB AETA SAKAf AND ITS DXTBA0T0S8. 


lfi)«dioa3 osrtifieat and can have copies of my order if he so desires. Ify 
orders are very elear and he most aot in aooordanoe therewith. 


15*5-09 


(Sd) B. J. DALAL, 
JndgS. 


( 1 ) 

EESIGNATION OF INDRAJIT. 


Sir, 

As I have tried my best that 1 might remain a Qovf^rnment servant 
while remaining a member of the Arya Samaj and working tor it, yet 
as nnforttinaiely, I am sorry that from every order of your honour it 
appeared that the applicant can in no case remain a Govt, servant there- 
fore I am compelled to request respectfully that my resignation be accepted 
and a copy of the order together with that of my character roll be 
awarded. 

Dated the Slat of May. 


(j) 

ORDER. 

The applicant is very foolish. 1 have no objection to his being a 
member of the Samaj. The objection would be to hi9 active preocldny such 
as would be likely to create a disturbance. If the applicant desires to resign 
I have, no objection, but the reason given by him is not correct. Put up 
to-morrow after enquiry whether be really desires to resign. 

The misunderstanding on which the applicant resigned has been 
removed by order of your honor. I hope that I may be pardoned and be 
allowed to join my worTc, 

1st June 1909 Indrajit* 


COMPILER’S NOTE. 

I will be really sorry if Mabashaya Indrajit gets into the blaok-book 
of the auth'wities onaooonnt of my giving publicity to his case but my excuse 
lies in the importance of this question for the right working of the Arya 
Samaj* Can a. European Obristian Commissioner of Divigion be prohibited 



PAET fiUCOND APJP»HlWaC>II.\ 

preaobing the truths ot Christianity in a Ohur<^ Bimpff becahii# 
foolish Muhammadans, Hindus and Jains maybe likely to take oiShnoe 
at his exposition of the Christian religion?^ If a Viceroy can with {ikp* 
priety allow the UFe of Government property for the celebration of Christii^n 
denominational anniversaries, why should a poor clerk be denied the satisfac- 
tion of serving his own Dharma tothe^best ofhis understanding and abilities? 

VI 

THE CASE OF GULAB CHAt^D. 

Qulab Chaud was a clerk in a Sikh Regiment. He was honest and 
did his work most conscientiously. Ha is, however, fearless in maintaining 
and defending his position whenever it is necessary to do so. His superior 
officers at*first always commended this trait in his character. But what 
was formerly a recommendation is now regarded a disqualification — espe- 
cially in an Arya Samajisfc — and has cost Gulab Chand his post. He got 

an increment and was transferred to another station. He applied for leave 
which was refused. He went personally to the Commanding Officer to 

urge his petition. For this offence he was sent to the hajut for three days. 
When^he was released he was questioned by the officer if he was an Arya 
Samajisi. Tbo reply being in the affirmative he was orderd to present 
himself next morning. When he did so the order of dismissal was commu- 
nicated to him. The officer who was presumably acting under instructions 
was mvved to pity and gave him a discharge certificate, a copy of which 
I subjoin here: — 

Gulab Chand asks for a certificate in explanation of the entry in his 
discharge certificate of the cause ofhis discharge from 85th Sikhs, as, he 
is afraid it will prevent his getting employment again as a clerk. I hope 
this will not be so, as there is nothing whatever against him as a clerk, all 

his certificates are good and it was on the strength of them that he was 
transferred from the 67th Punjabis to the 35th Sikhs as H. Coy: Clerk. 

After his transfer papers had been comideted and ho had^joined the 
36th Sikhs, it was found that he had been given 3 days* imprisonment by 
the Officer Commanding 67 th Punjabis for a breach of regulation (< 2 ) (after he 
had been accepted by the Officer Commanding 35th Sikh ), and also it came 
io light that he was a member of the ^Arya Samaj ' and it wa^ considered 
undesirable to have a member of that society in a Sikh Regiment, 

(c;^) Breach of Regulation — ^This was strict obBervanoe of Regulations because iba 
yiotim went to the G. 0. 0. Kokat Brigade to persuade him to ask the 0. 0. 67iltf 
Panjabis the reasons of which he was stopped to avail himsalf of thaalr^iy^C 
given leave U1 This is in accordance witklndian Articles of War Artlola 
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Oq the strength of the aboye imiB the ease ^ submitted to the 
<3eiietal Officer CoBunanding 7th Division mffgestinf tkikt Qulai 4)hand 
might be re-transferred to the ^7th Panjabis but the O. 0 . G. directed that 
^^nnder all the oircuitistances of the case he should be discharged under 
Indian Article of war Article 4. (6). 

I hope therefore that the circumstances of his discharge from the 
86th Sikhs will not prevent him from obtaining further employment as a 
elerk in any department where the above facts may not be considered to 
militate hgainst his employment as such* 

(Sd). W. C. M. WoooocK Major. 

Offidaling Commandant 35th Sikhs, 


Dbihi ; 
4_7_07 


The above document speaks for itself. There is no need of comments 
In the face of this case, can it be said, that the Government still holds to 
the famous promise made in the proclamation of Qneen Victoria in 1858 
that None be any wise favored, nor molested or disquieted by reasons of 
their rt^ligious faith or observances. Or is it, that the promises of {Political 
equality are to be held more sacred than those of religious non-interference? 

VII 

THE CASE OF LAKSHMAN KAO SHARMA. 

Lakshman Rao Sharma was the Head Accountant in the office of the 
Inspector- General of State Police, at Indore. He, in the capacity of the 
President of the Indore Arya Samaj, took permission from the Magis- 
trate for a procession in connection with the Samaj anniversary which came 
off on the ^Ist., 32ncl. 23rd June of 1907, the year rf h. lislpal Rai's dep- 
ortation and of general Official panic. The Magistrate ^had to modify his 
former orders considerably under pressure from above. It may not be un- 
known to our readers that the Indore state is under the administration 
of a Otmncil of Regency and these councils in most cases act under the 
genera) supervision of British Residents. Welh as soon as the Inspector- 
General of Police Came to known of Dakshman Rao^s connection with the 

(b) L A, W.— This artlolo aniborhes a til, 0. 0. to sanction of the disobargo of a soldier 
whose diflohaigd Is rscomminded by the Oommsudant of a Begliiient, hut this 
was not tihe case with the vletim bemuse the Oomxxianda&t of his regiuieiit did 
not recommend for hisHisoharge but suggested for re^teansfer to the old mixed 
(Seth being the pm Sik^ Kogiment, 



iMt called him to his i^oe ud a convcrKtioA to(^ platw » 'iiore I ^ 
fire the gist of it io the woida of Lak^mn Rao ,liimieUi— 

lospeotor-Gieneral: Are you an Aiya Samajist ? 

Laksbman Rao; Tes^ sir, 

I. G.: Do you take any active part ? 

L. R.: I- am President for this'year. 

I. G,; Had you been to the Magistrate to ask permisMon for the 
procession ? 

L. R.: Yes, Sir, 

Here he gave me a bng lecture adnsing me to withdraw myself from 
the Samaj, and giving me good mwiy promises for the future. I repeatedly 
requested him to let me know if be had heard or received any complaint 
against the Arya Samaj; because the enemies of the Arya Samaj bad got a 
golden opportunity to prejudice the minds of European officers and I susp- 
ected some mischief had been at work. He again continued: ‘I have a very 
high opinion about you and have no other complaba against you but / am 
wry much displeased to see you taking part in such a seditious hody\ 

Here he read out a paragraph from the Pioneer in which it was swd 
that tile Punjab Govt, regarded the Arya Samaj as a seditious body and 
finally asked my opinion. 

My reply was:— “ My conscience does not tell me that it is seditious 
and as far as I have a knowledge of it I take it to be a purely religious 
body and secondly as President will be very disgraceful on my part to with- 
draw myself at the eleventh hour. I, therefore, retiuest you to kindly allow 
me to join the ceremony and then I shall try to see my way to act according 
to orders.’^ He refused to comply with my request and said. ^ 

»lou cannot join it at any rate and in case yon do, you will be die 
missed and prosecuted.” I saw no other alternative than to say.—-l shall 
have to join the procession at any risk and cost. I can’t betray mv faith 
for the sake of bread.” ^ ^ 

‘ Noble words these. But they cost poor Lakshman Rao his post. 

vm 

JHANSI CASE OF PT. DAULAT RAM. 

What was the crime of poor Daulit Bam ? Why was ht 
and sentenced P Before going a copy offthe Majlstrate’s prder 
Comments would shew what the genewt public thought pf the 


» few " ' 
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Tb^ of Lahore wrote» in its leading colnmns^ commenting 

case: — ^ * 

<‘In another page will be fonnd a ourions order of Mr* J. C. Smith, 
Officiating District Majistrate of Jhansi, binding a poor Brahman, Danlat 
Bam, in security for the offence of trying to follow a Brahman’s vocation 
of the olden days of India namely, that of pupil teaching on the support of 
gratuitous offerings. The true vocation of a Brahman, according to the 
Shastras is, not service, nor trade, nor any of the secular professions of life, 
but consists in the three fold duty of learning, teaching and iniiiistering 
to the religioufs needs of people ( adhyayan^ adkyapan^ and yajan ). Under 
this ideal D*ulat Ram was doing what was just the proper for a Brah- 
man ♦o do by opening a school at Jhansi and supporting himself by gifts 
of Ata from the charitable. Under a Hindu King he would have been 
thought deserving of state protection and help, but a British Magistrate 
with his ideas of respectability based on wages, found reason for suspicion 
in the absence of a “definite source of income’’. This suspicion was streng- 
thened by a lecture Danlat Bam delivered under the auspices of the local 
Ary^a Samaj whicli was attended by a number of Sepoys from the local 
cantonment. The head and front of Daulat Ram’s offence in the lecture 
was that he read the first portion of the ^‘Satyarth Prakash” whicti con- 
tains an objectionable passage, namely — “what a pity that the descendants 
of these Arya are being crushed under the heels of the foreigner !” Mark, 
reader, the Ma^islrate do^^snot say that Daulat Ram read out this objectio- 
nable pnssage itself, he only recited the first ]>ortion (perhaps a few lines) 
of the Chapter in which the unfortunate wmrds occur. This, added to the 
fact that soldiers were present at the meeting, was sufficient to create a sus- 
picion against Daulat Ram in the Magistrate’s mind, though ti<e worthy 
Mr. J. C. Smith does not care to say or prove that the soldiers had come 
on the invitation of the poor Brahman. Nor does he make it clear how 
the ofiicers allow^ed them to attend a meeting held by the Arya Samaj, wdien 
even a pasture read from the book held in reverence by them was likely 
to prove so objectionable. But Daulat Ram’s iniquities are not yet 
complete. He is said to have made ( mark the w^ords in italics ) objectio* 
laable remarks in connection with the religion of the Hindus. Probably 
he may have Criticised latter-day Hinduism, but that was an off( iice aga- 
inst the Hindus and not against the Government, such as Missionaries 
commit every day. The Magistrate then takes a big jump and refers to 
a state mt lit implying that British Government had made or is making 
an attempt to undermine the religion of its Hindu subjects.” He does 
not explain, bow^^ver, who made the statement, or if Daulat Ram ^*was 
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said” by somebody to have made it. Not evea hare aay aiiiWxtty Is 
given for imputing such a statement to Paulat Bam; not to spesit of Ids 
exact words being quoted. But then Daulat Bam had oommiitbd a 
serious indiscretion, and was like the lamb in the story who was liable tO 
be charged with any offence by the wolf. He had visited the Line! on a 
certain date previous to the meeting and induced some of the men of the 
regiment to make a gift to him of a certain quantity of flour. Conld 
there be clearer proof of sedition ? And so tbis Daniel of a Magistrate 
thought Daulat Ram must be bound down. But the most curious part of 
the judgement is that the Magistrate binds down Daulat Bam not under 
section 108 for propagating sedition, but under section 109 for having no 
ostensible means of livelihood. It is by such senseless persecutions that 
officials are creating discontent among the people.” (The Panjabee, Tues- 
day, November 17, 1908). 

The Advocate of Lucknow, another respectable paper, commented 
thus, on this case in its editorial columns : — 

“The conviction of Daulat Ram, an Arya Samaj Updeshak, has taken 
the people by surprise. He has not been convicted of sedition, but of being 
a man whithout any ostensible means of livelihood. Surely in this country 
of ascetics and men who yet know the name of work for work^s sake, convic- 
tion of a man like Daulat Ham willcroute inJiguatiou. Th.^re is no sedition 
in the passage quoted by Mr. Smith, as has been ably proved by Babn 
Sita Ram in his letter, lo vshich we draw the attention of the High Court. 
It is pa} ing no compliment to the Indian soldiers say that discoursed 
like those of Daulat Ram are likely to create disaffection in them,^’ ( The 
Advocate, Sunday, November 22, 1908. ) 

In another issue of the same paper we find A well wisher Non-Sa- 
majist^^ thus writing under the heading “Government and Arya Samaj” : — 

“ The temper of the officials oan be found out from the judgment of the 

Dietriot Magistrate of Jhansi in Pandit Daulat Kam's case. Indeed, if the learned Magist- 
rate’s argument is to hold good, then a yery large number of Indian sadhus, jogis and aaoe- 
tioa who live on alma will have to find place fn jail for not having ostensible means of 
subsistence. Our Province had so far been free from all sorts of agitation and there appears 
to be no reason why such mistakes should he oonuoalted as to give rise to anything that may 
cause a heart-burniug or disturb the minds of a certain class of the law-abiding and 
peace-loving subjects. It does uot appear why it should be considered sinful to be a 
Samajlst “ ( The Advocate Thursday, December 8, 1903.) 

In the Conrt of J. C. Smith Esqr, I. C. S. 0£Fg. Distt. Magirtr«t», 
Jhansi. Case No. I of 1908. Police Station KotwaU Jhansi. jang 
Emperor Vs. Daulat Ram son of Kishan.Lal Brahman of SCohalla Jfoe 
Katra in Agra Oitjr. 
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Btttflai Bam Braiimaa a tesidait of Agra baa bean wUod atMm to 
diiow cM«e why secmrit^ nam for Bs. S56 and two aeoafitiea 

in Es. KK) each sbonld not bo taken from him under Seotim 108 C!« P, 
C. for his good behavior for a period of one year. 

The mao seems to have lived in Jhatisi for a time about a couple 
of years ago, and to have kept some kind of school. He retnrned to this 
place afow weeks ago and started to teach a few children in a house which 
he rented in the oity« He charged no fees and had so far as is known no 
definite source of income, although he lived ^and dressed well. He say» 
Ihat certain jpersons assisted him with subscriptions, and that he induced 
m number of people to keep earthen vessels for him and t> drop into them 
small quantities of country flour every day, which he collected on Sundays. 
He says that ha used to get about 33 seers of flour every week in this way. 

From the evidence it may be inferred that the school attracted very 
few pupils and was in no way a success, and it is hardly possible to believe 
that the alleged contributions of flour were made with a view to supplying 
the institution. 

It is also proved that Daolat Ram although not a member to the 
Jhatisi Arya Samaj, addressed an unusually large niL'eting held by that 
])ody on the 16th oE August that the meeting was attended by a Dumber 
of sepoys belonging to a Native Regiment and that Daulat Bam read out 
to them the first portion of a chapter of the Satyarth Prakasba •'Wlltdh con- 
tains a passage ( ‘ what a pity tliat the descendants of these Aryas are be- 
ing crashed under the heel of the foreigner’ ) highly objectionable if 
nsed as part of an address given to Native troops in the service of His 
Majesty the King and Emperor, hlqually objectionable were the remarks 
■which he Ls said to have made in connection with the religion of the 
Hindus. 

it may be admitted that no member of an educated body such as the 
Arya Samaj would attach auj' weight to a statement implying 
tbit the British Oovt. had made or is making any attempt to nndermine 
the religion of its Hindu subjects, and it is unlikely that any lecturer 
would make nse of such a staliement except for Ihe purpose of playing 
npon the feelings of the notntored minds among his audience. 

The average sepoy is eomparatiraly nneduoaied and crednlons, and 
an attempt to excite diiaifl^joiaon in his mind thy telling him that bhi 
teligion is in danger is a diidmuj^st wid criminal act. Snbedar Snbram 



if Ha 1^(daeer8 stetioaed in 'iH^ast daw proved thitti d}«iii4 
niflitod ithe Hii»» of kU dtegimeat aod {Q<kced some of ^e men of fait Ifatgl* 
meat to^eonfaribnto • liwgo qoaa^ of oonatry floor for him. 1^ amonifli 
wfaioh he was on the point of obtaining vfaen the Snbedar interfered andt- 
removed him from the Lines was over two maonds, and it is not unreason-' 
able to believe that no oasnal, stranger going to the men and telling them 
that he wanted help for th| snpport of orphan children whom he has 
been teaching in ihe city, tsonld be able to collect so large a qnantity. 

Beyond saying that he addressed the sepoys at the Arya Sam{^ 
meeting merely as members of the public, Danlat Ram offers no expla- 
nation of the evidence given against him with regard to his oonnection 
with them. He does not attempt to show how it happened that an nn- 
osually large number of Sepoys came to this particular meeting, or why 
ho chose an objeetionable chapter of the Satyarth Prakash to read to them. 

I do not think that it can reasonably be supposed that Danlat Bam 
came to Jhansi to open a school with the serious intention of making 
a livelihood out of oharify bestowed on him in the capacity of a teacher 
of the young. It is proved that on two occasions he acted in a very suspi- 
cious manner towards Native troops during his brief stay in Jhansi and 
even if it be held that the doles of flour constitute a visible means of 
subsistence I find that Danlat Ram cannot give a satisfactory account of 
himSelf or of his reason for coming to Jhansi and his cohduct there. 

Under section 118 ('. P. 0, I accordingly order Daulat Ram to pro- 
vide the security mentioned at the beginning of Jiis order and of the 
description given in the preliminary order of the 22nd of September. 
Failing to do so, he will sufier rigorous imprisonment for one year unless 
the required security be sooner fimiished. 

( Sd. ) J. C. SMIl’H 

Ojfg. Magistrate 

29-9-08 

Order under section 112 0. P. 0. 

Whereas from information received from the police of Jhansi it 
appears that you, Daulat Ram Brahman have attempted to create mis- 
chief in the minds of troops and residents ef Jhansi by dissemination of 
seditious matter, and further, that you are a person with no ostansihie 
means of subsistence and are unablo to give a satisfactory account of your- ' 
self and of your presence in Jhansi and of your recent action thOro I osdi 
upon you to show cause why security should not be taken from you tmflhr ' 
section 109 of the C, P. 0. to be of good biipiaviot for a period of one 
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iMmely your bond for Bs Z50/~ and two sureties in Bs 100/* eaob, tbs' 
sureties being respectable persons residing in Jbansi itself or within a 
[ radius of five miles thereof and payers of Income tax assessed on incomes 
of not less than Hs. 2000- per annum, or landholders paying revenue of 
not less than Bs 1000., per annum. 

( Sd ) J. C. SMITH 

Offff Magt. Jhami 

THE JODHPUR INCIDENT* 

ThWgli a small affair, it burut into the very hearts oE the Samajists, 
It was this incident that turned the day^ that was one of universal rejoicing 
for the whole of India, inti) a day of mourning for the Arya Samaj, On 
the very day, on which His Ev(je!leaey Lord Minto was making his pro- 
gress in the city of Jodhpur and only a few hours bsfore the time when 
his Lordship was to deliver the most gracious message of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor containing the noble words: — No man among my subjects 
has been favoured, molested or disquieted by reason of his religious belief or 
worship Ai ilmt very time, the Jodhpur Police was forcibly removing 
the sign-board oE the local Arya Samaj and was lowering the banner of 
( Om ), because they lay in the Viceregal route. 

Oh ! the unfortunate city, that 25 years ago, witnessed the great 
Swami’s departure in his mortal illness brought upon him by its own mis 
creant deeds, presented the woeful spectacle of the coarsest religious per- 
secution. And that too, to please the reproseirtative of a Sovereign whose 
message of religious liberty and political emancipation was, by a sad irony 
of fate, to be first delivered there. It was not the sign-board of the Arya 
Samaj that was removed ! It was the symbol of Righteousness, Truth, 
and Higher Morality, that was rudely banished and it was, in the fitness 

of things, that the sacred flag stood half-mast to mourn the irreparable 
loss. 

Let, it not for a moment be thought that for this reason, owe 
any ill-will to this unfortunate state that has caused us much grief. No, 
not at all. Ours is a religion of love and devotion. For does not the 
great God command in his Vedas: ^^Look upon all with tbe eye of a friend^^ 

( frq# )< And ours is a religion of ‘ Duties \ 

In fact, it is called ‘ Dharma,^ that means, ^ duty^ Everybody is to per- 
form his own duty, quite iinregardful of the fact whether others perform 
theirs or not. If the ting does not perform his duty, he will have to 
answer before a Higher Power; and if the subjects do not perform theirs, 
they too have to render npan account of their deeds before the Host High. 



APPENDIX VIII. 

*• 

Lt8t$ of documents alleged to he seditious and selected hy the Patieda 
Police as exhibiis in the case^ out of those take%in custody on 
search of some of the principal accused. 

It aught to bo borne in mind that search warrants issued for 
the Mufassil ^ere executed in a very irrigular manner. The search party 
in many cases searched houses without being themselves searched in the 
first instance and no proper lists of property, taken custody, were made 
at the time lists were prepared Jong after in absence of the accused and 
even the papers, books and other documents not filed as exhibits in the 
oase were not returned to all the accused in spite of repeated orders of 
the Court. 

The following petition, addressed by the accused to His Highness 
the Maharaja, was presented to Sirdar Gurdit Singh Vazier on the 20th 
February 1910 — the very next day of the final order of the Maharajah 
being passed. It elicited no reply. The whole library of the Arya 
Samaj is still in Police custody, 

(A) 

Oopy of Petition. 

Presented to His Highness, 

^'Exalted Majesty, May the Protector of the poor remain under 
Divine Protection. 

Yesterday^s order of your Highness has decided our fate. The do- 
ouments, books, things &c which the Police took in its custody on search 
of our houses are still with the Police. They consist of several of our 
most cherished documents and there are several papers amongst them 
which are connected with very important portions of our lives. We, 
therefore, pray that all documents and property &c., which is still in 
Police custody might be ordered to be at once delivered over to us, so that 
we might manage to leave (Patiala) during the appointed time— Dated aOtfe 
February 1910. 

Thepetition was signed by more than thirty of the accused. It k 
very doutful whether the petition was allowed even to reach £[ia 
ttoss. 
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(B) 

'A few inetsBees of how hoosea were searched. 

SEARCH 0F ARYA SASiAd' MIaKDXR. 

Stateweiit of Khanda son of Jodha Cast Saini of Dwna) Tdii^} 
Oarhsha&kar District Husbiarpnr. 

I worked as peon o* the Patiala Arya Bamaj for 4 years. 
It was on Monday when arrests were made in Patiala. Only two or three 
days of the month of Asauj 1966 were remaining. I was sitting in 
the Samsj Mandir at ahont 3 p. m.. when Radim Devi the sick girl, 
(a ward of the Patiala Arya Samnj) came ( from Hospital ) to change her 
clothes. After taking out her clothes from her trunk she went to see 
the w'ife of Lala Shagwan Das member Arya Samaj and told me that 
she would take away her clothes on her way back to the Hospital. She 
had not yet returned when about 8 or 9 Police men in charge of an officer 
who was on horse back appeared before the Samaj Mandir. The 
name of this officer was Sardar Balwant Singh. He was a Superin* 
tendent of Police. The Police men asked me whether I too was 
an Aiya. I replied that although I was not a registered member of the 
Arya Samaj but my beliefs were the same as those of the Arya Sainajists. 
They then asked me whether I had a wile and a house. I replied that I 
had none. They then demanded the keys of the Samaj Mandir. 
The keys of the Mandir and of all the almirahs used to be kept with me 
so that if any office holder of the Samaj required any thing on a Sunday 
he could take the keys from me. The Superintendent also told me that 
1 shall have to give up the keys. I was then ordered to come out in the 
Verandah and the doors were locked. After closing all the doors (from 
inside) one door was locked and sealed and a police guard was posted 
there. Jagiri confectioner, Nawrata ilrvggiti, Ram Cffiand confectioner and 
some other persons were present. Narsi Ram was also present. Their 
evidence was recorded by the Police. I too was then arrested and taken 
to the Ablowal camp next day at about 4 P. M. The next day Master 
Ijachhman Das Secretaiy and Lala Murari Lai Treasurer were brought 
to the Samaj Mandir at abont 4 F. M. Superintendent Balwhnt Singh 
wa.$ sitting on a chair (on the platform of the Samaj). Sub-Inspector 
Narain Singh was also present.. The lock (of the Samaj Mandir) vn» 
opened by the Poliee. All the books were brought out together witlt 
other records and were taken away alter wrapping ilmn up'in a carpet of 
the Sama^. A label was pui on the’ carpet Then the look of the upper 
storey room was opened by the Spcretaiy. S«d)8oription registers were taken 
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matf iPcMtt , tltu vooip* Tltett door« of tho ipd liotrat ii^ 

«Mle4 OU tbe 3fd doy (WoduNdfty) I ivm salewod *«& 
of'B*. lOft 1 was mliatsod ia the eveoiag. I weat «lra%ht <so thh 
Mmi^ The polioeofieoed the door (d tbe SaoMj, Uaodit) and amdo 
tile took and key to oae. The guard was dismissed. I rmawoed bi tl^ . 
Banug Maadir for two or thiee days ooatiiuialfy. Oa Batarday t was sea^t for 
by the Seoretary of the Baoiaj in the Ablowal camp. He told me that 
Ladies Samaj will be hdd as osnal in the Arya Samaj Maadir and- 
tbat I tiiould arrange for carpets Ao. These instructions were 
to me by the members of the Samaj as well. Police Officers were also hearing. 
The next day 1 did as I was ordered. At abont t P. Bt. 7 LatfSes 

came to the Samaj Maadir. Two hymns were sung by them ftnd Ha'Mil' 
was performed. A detective of the police Deptt. peeped through the 
window (when hymns were being sang) "and then went away. At s^xmt 
8 P. M. ladies also left the Samaj Maadir for their homes. After lock* 
ing the door of the Samaj Mandir I proceeded to the Hospital to seo 
Kadha Devi, when I was called by a Policeman who was sitting in ike 
house of Jiwan Singh contractor. He enquired as to whether ladies htid 
any meeting and if so how many of them were there. 1 replied that there 

were pnly six or seven ladies. The policeman said that be saw 20 iadias 
and that they also delivered lectures. 1 replied that nothing of tiie khed 

was done. The next day i. e. on Monday after cleaning the Samaj Mandir 
I again went to see Bahda Devi. Thence I proceeded to the AUowal camp 
where I saw the same detective. He told me that a warrant for my aneiti 
was out and that a Policeman had gone to Samaj Mandir with the SMM. 
In the evening Superintendent Tajammal Hussain and Deputy Inspector* 
General Shtb Saran Das also told me that orders for my arrest had 
already been issued that I should go with the Policeman. I was taken to 
Kotwal Sliujat Ali who on seeing me said that 1 Lad been releczed wky 
1 again caused a meeting (of the ladies) to be held (in the Samaj Mandir) 
1 replied that 6or 7 Ladies came to the Samaj Mandir and returned to their 
homes after recitingsome hymns and performing Havan. I was detained in tim 
custody of the Police by the order of the Kotwal. 1 was kept apart from 
other accused in the KotwaPs camp for one month and three days. I vmi giveii 
nothing to eat. I had some 4 Ha with me. Some time I had to <wntonfc 
myself on gram '.only some times on bretid. 1 wss iO. Utr 

arrangement was made to get my clotiies washed ( dtl#ji^ 
this period of detention. ) I. was twice taken t6 

Kotwal daring this time and was told on eaidi oooadon Hull I 
be immediately let off if 1 wonldj; tell the itntii. Onoa 
droaked me tons "ITon lived in the ^aj Mindir. Siff'jof tte 



ms AftTA 8AKA7 AKD ITS 1>BTKA0T0BS. 

tHao ifilk fw. How wu it tib»t you goTO ns no iafbretMtion when mem* 
iMTii of the Ssmoj nsed to deliver leotaros that the Sn||lish would he ex* 
polled from India and that they would take the rein of Govt, in their own 
hande.’^fie also said that members of the Samaj used to talk with the Ben* 
galis regarding making bombs and gnns. Why this was not reported. That 
he said, was my only fault. If I would oven now disclose every thing 
1 Would be released ' atonoe. 1 told him that, this was all false. 
I had noticed nothing that was worth reporting. These people 
( Arya Samajists ) used to deliver lectures on religious subjects. 
1 nev^ saw any Bengali in the Samaj Mandir. 1 was again 
threatened and was told that 1 would be let off if 1 would tell the truth, 
otherwise^ the Kotwal said, I too would be ground down and will have to 
diare their (Arya Samajists) fate. At the end of, 1 month and 3 days 1 was 
onoe more threatelned and the same old methods were brought into nso to 
persuade me. On my repeating the same answers as before, the Kotwal 
told me that I was a poor man and that for this reason he has taken pity 
on me. That 1 can go home during the night time but must come every 
day to his camp. 1 told him that I had no friends in the oity, had no 
money left where with to make both ends meet and asked him for main* 
tenaaoe allowance. I was then released. No bond of any kind was tt^on 
from me. For 3 days 1 attended the Kotwal ’s camp. On tiie 4ih day 
when 1 went there the Kotwal was away. 1 spoke to the sergeant on 
doty about my miseries who said that 1 should not take up service with 
the Aryas again. The Sahib /Mr. Warbnrton ) has on our reoommen- 
been pleased to release you. 1 then came back. 

(No. 2 ) 

Accused No. 53. DEVI DAYAL SON OF L. CHANDDLAL 

Pleader Sunam. 

(NOTES ABOUT ARRESTAND SEARCH.) 

Lives with his father L. Cfaandula. Arrested on the 12th Oct. with- 
out shewing the warrant though asked for. 

His house is on a thoronghfare with glass patted doors and the panes 
are broken in several places. A separate kotha (room'l was used for storing 
old new^apers and waste papers insecurely looked. The attention of the 
police was drawn to this. Badly treated by the Police e. g. the ladies were 
looked in a room from 6 A. M. to 5 P. H. without any food and water. 

Kept in the lo(d( np till 2 P. M. and then broiight bapk for searoh. 
Hie polieemeu condaotiag the searoh did not have tiieir own perwns 



FART sBCu>ND, AFrairmji rm IMi 

«eArohed. A person who had pr#vi6nriy ]^n oonylotod wat Ibfo^ghi jby 
the police search. Constables left in charge of the h<:^se did loot A 
proper watch* 

(C) 

List of articles firoditeed as esrMbits by the Poliee^ 

List of papers found out of Lala Nand Lai and Ohirinji LaPs hojasC 
in connection with the case under articles 124 A and 15S A, of the 
Indian Penal code in the presence of L. Kirpa Ram, /member., 
Committee and LalaOoday Ram, Chowdhri Bazar and both the accused 
dated 5th Katak 1966. 

( 19. 10. 1909.) 

1. Akhbar Parkash dated 27th Sawan 1966. PagesS to 12. 

2. Akhbar Sadharm-Parcharok in Bhasha dated 30th June 8ill 
September and 6th October 1909. 

3. A book on Gurukula in Bhasha &c, <fcc. 

4. Annual report of .Guneshi Lai Arya Kanya Patshala in Arya 
Bhasha. 

5. Report on Gnruknla academy in Bhasha. 

6. Rasala Panchal Pandita in Bhasha for August 1909. 

7. Memorandum of articles of association and rules ofthe Pritinidhi 

Babha. * 

8. Title page Akhbar Satdharin Pracha -ak in Bhasha dated 

4th august 14th July and 7July 1906. 

9. Rasala Faiichal Pandita in Bhasha for March and Sept: 1900. 
i copies. 

10. Report of Qnrukula Kangri in Bhasha. 

11. Stri Siksha in Bhasha for Jany; Feby„ and July 1909. 

12. • Abhbar Karam Yogin in English. 3 copies dated 17th July, 
11th September and 9tb October 1909. 

13. Rasala central Hindu college magzine in English for Feby, 
march and May — 3 copies: 

14. Akhbar Arya Patrika in English 5 oopies, dated 10th, 
24th,”Sawan, 27th Bhadoon and^3rd Asanj 1966, 

15. Dyananda orphanage annual report in English for 190$, 

1 copy. 

16. Akhbar Hindastan Lahore dkted 1. 10, 1909. 



tHK AKYA sAku AKs ITS 

1:7. Basftls tJnion l^sgasiae 1). A. V'. ooflfe^ {q Bk>gl^ Ikfit 
Jatiuu^ 1909^1 copy, 

1$. Akhbar Aryft Bkbrika in llnglish dated 20th Bhadon Iddd, 

19. A book relating to the case against the oonventiop ... 1 c<^. 

20. Beport of the B. A. T. eoHegie, Lahore 1 oop^. 

21. Basala Yedio Mag»j!.ine and Oarnknla samaohar in Bnglish 
No. 4 Vpl. Ill 1 copy. 

2 ^ 1 ^ Akhbar Panjabi in English 6 copies, dated l2th 28th and SOlIk 
Ang. llth and 14thl8ept. and 7th October 1909. 

23. Akhbar Yedio Dharm pracharak dated 9tb Jnly 1909. 

24. Gnrnknla rales in llnglish 1962, 1 copy. 

25. Guruknia rales in Urdu, 1962, 2 copies. 

26. Akhbar Panjabi in English dated 16th Sept. 1909. 

27. Beport of Kanya Mahavidyalah Jnllunder for 1906 — 1907, 3 
copies. 

28. Akhbar Hindnstan Lahore. .3 copies dated 3rd, 17th and 22nd 
Sept. 1909. 

29. Akhbar Parkasb in Urdn dated 80tb Ang: and 27th ■ Jnly 
1909 2 copies. 

30. One paid cover in English addressed to L. Nandlal oontaining 
a letter in Bhasha from Dr. Parma Nand. 

31. Akhbar Sat Dharm Praebarak in Bhasha dated 1. 9, 09 From 
Page 1 to 1(». 

32. Copy book of private accountant of L. Sham Lai in irhich a 
Donation for Garnkula of Bft-lOO/* is shown. 

33. Basalii Arya Mnsafir for February 1909. 

34. Beport of Pritinidhi Sabha Pnn^b, Lahore for the year 
1905—06. 

35. Basala Industrial India, 1 copy, 

36. Beport of the Arya Pritinidhi Sabha Punjab in Urdu for th8 

year 1902 

37. Postcard dated 8th Oct. 1969 addreteed to L. Chiranji 
Lai from Arya Samaj, Badhanr asking for donation. 

38. Title page of Akhbar Sot Dharm Pracharak dated 25>8«1969 

one ^et * . 

39. Report of the Aiya Pritinidhi Sabha Pan^b 1903. 

40. BasalB Ar^ MnsafiT for 1909 froih pigb t to 8. 



0mmi 

41 Vedio ^biDtin frofiii 1 W 9 ikif^ ft ioi W 4iilWl \ 

IStli Bhadoa 1966. 

42* Private account Book of L. Nand jt^I in whiok ddwiled aooot^ 
of imbercriptions and donations is given. 

( No. 2. ) 

1. Arya Samaj — Copy of Lecture by Mahatma Manshi Bao^ Sahib^ 
Manager Gurakula^ delivered on the occasion of the 3Lst anniversary 
6 Copies in Englisii* 

2. Principles of the Arya Samaj with form of admission.. 87 copies. 

3. Two Receipt books blank signed by L. Munsbi Batnjb Mnkha- 

dhishtata^ Gurukula, Hardwar. 

4. Rasala Indra in Urdu for July 1909^ one copy. 

6. Rasala Indra in Urdu for August 1909, one copy. 

6. Rasala Indra in Urdu for February 1909, one copy. 

• 7. Rasala Arya Musafir in Urdu for May and June 1909, on tiie 
cover of which L. Nund LaPs name is written in two places in red ink 
one copy. 

8. Rasala Arya Musafir in Urdu for July 1909. 

9. Rasala Arya Musafir in Urdu for May i909, one copy. 

10. Rasala Arya Musafir for June 1909, one copy. 

11. Rasala Ihaoi compiled by Secretary Arya Samaj Lahore iu' 
Ui*du one copy. 

12. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, in English 1905. 

13. Vedic Magazine in English Sambat 1966, two Copies. 

14. Swami Atma Nand’s letters in Nagri character from page I 
to 96 to Swami Dayauandu. 

16. Lectures of Shri Bipan Clmnderpal in English 1907. 

16. Rasala Arya Musafir for August 1909, one copy, 

17. Satyarath Prakash in Engfish 1906, one copy. 

18. Rasala in English on caste system on^*copy. 

19. Basala in English named l%dia"paet and pi^ei^nt oiwr 

20. Vedio Magazine and Onruiuk S^inildW in vrili 1^ 

tos from No. 7 to Noi 12 Sambal 

1 
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21. Basaia Bharat in TJrda 1905 om copy. 

22« Vedic Magazine and Gurukala Samacbar No. I Vol III in Eng* 
liah for Harh* 1906^ one copy. 

22. Easala Parmatma and Atma i.e. God and Soul in Urdu 1907» 
one copy. 

24. A hook of Hymns in Urdu containing 70 Hymns oneoopy. 

26. ^ Grishast Usha or Kanya-ki-Pukar in Nagri character, one copy. 

2%^ Urdu for March April 1909, 2 blank leafa 

aigned by L. Hand Lai. 

27. Basala Indra for January 1901, one copy. 

, 28. Veda Tatwa Parkash in Nagri character, one copy. 

29. An English }mmphlet on meat eating, one copy, 

30. Vedic Magazine in English No. 1 to 6 one copy. 

31. Pamphlets Indra in Urdti for the months of January, February, 
March, April, May and June 190fi, one copy each. 

32. Copies of letters (typed) in English. 

33. Easala in English Daily practice of the Hindus by Shri Chunder 
Das, B.A., one copy. 

34. Beliefs of Swami Daya nauda Sarswati, one copy. 

35. The works of late Pt. Gurudatta m.a. 19Q2> one copy. 

36. Central Hindu College magazine. 

37. Vedant Prakash No. 3 t.one copy. 

38. Basala jat Indra from January to December 1908, one copy 
^h« February, May, August, July and December. 

39. Basalajat Indra in Urdu from January to December 1909, 
me copy of each. 

40. Vedic Magazine and Guruknla Samacbar Vol. II from No. 6 
1965 to No. 12 1966 in English. 

41. Miar Ssdaqat bj Swami Satdhari in Urdu, one copy. 

42. Hand Book of Obitridi and Gilgit dialects. 

43. Yuturpamk Sandlpa Tidhi b Nagri dmractw, one oopj. 

44. Saiyarth Prakaah in Ui^n 1908, one eopy. 



PABflr BKOOITD, appshduI VZH. . 

• 

45* On bound tolnme ocmtaining Vedic' 
ia BhashaBeanties of the Vedic Dharm in iSuglisl}. Yed, IhmSim 
Nidhi in Urdu, Dham in Urdu 

46. Rasala Indra No. 7 to 12 from July to December 1906» 

47. Satyarfch Prakash in Arya Bhaaba^ one copy. 

48. Omkar Upasna in Urdu 1906, one copy. 

49. Rigvedi^di Bhasliya Bliumika November 1902, one copy# 

50. Yisailbari (In tune with the Infinite) by Munehi Jjal, II. A# in 
Urdu, one copy. 

51. Haqiqi Ilhain-ki-Pahchan in Urdu 1906, one copy. 

52. Arya Ilm-Tib-ki-Azmat in Urdu 1906, one copy. 

53. Vedanga Prakash XI Y part in Dev Nagri, one copy. 

54. (a) Ishwar Yichar Aqaid-ii?Islam par Aqli Nazarr No. 1, 2 

and 3. 

(5) Ahl l^^lam-ki-Imandari-ka-Sabut. 

(c) Ahl Islam-ka-Yodon par najaiz hamla. 

(d) Isai-mat-khandan. 

(e) Noujawauon Utho. 

(/) Ham RuUaiii Doctor hain. 

{g) Mahan Andheri Ratri men Daku. 

(K) Madah-ki-Sadaqat. 

(i) RigveJa-ke-pahle mantra ki Yiyakhia. 

(j) Buzdil Leadron se Bahadoor giroh bhi Badnam beta 

hai. 

(k) Arya Samaj our uski Taraqi moRukavat by Swami Darshan- 

nand. 

Q) Baraghari by Pt. Murari Lai. 

55. Diikhi Dil ki Purdard Dastan in Urdu. 

56. Ditto Ditto without Title page unbound, one copy 

57. Kaptan Daku. 

58. Suraj-ki-Roushni men sat rang by Pt. Qungapershad M.A. 1905* 

(a) Europe ko Maslihur Reformer, 1905. 

(b) Jouliar Tuhzib, 1905. 

(c) Mahurat Phal, 1905. 

(d) Akhlaqi-wa-Ruhani sehat, 

(e) Din-ka-Dourah 1905, one copy. 

(/) Qokarna Nidhi. 

(g) Sumantavya Amantavya Pndcash. 

(X) Yivhar Bhanu. 

(e> Kaslii Shashtrarth. . 

(J) Bhranti Niwawm. 



m 55w!«w|»wii|irahp Imi 1905 hy M. Kuo, V«kil 

(t) DaBjA Mod Qaaali kahau se aya 1905 by,, Warar 
,Cj|t^nd Editor Arya E^asafir. 

(ta) Tandni^ anr Khnahi ka asli Makhzao. 1905 
(») Insani aindgi ka Maqsad by £aiiwar Bahadur sahib Vidiil 
Bigh Conrt Wyjlrabad. 

(o) Maornsi Brahman aur Bhawish Pnran 1905. 

(p) Satdharm Vichar in Nagri characters. 

' (?) Veda Verudh khandni granth. 

(r) Annubhratnn ohhedan. 

'(«) Bhramnn chhedau. 

No. 3. 


1. Receipt No. 18 of the Satdharmpracli.irak Press, Jullandher city 
for Rs. 2-8 addressed to L. Cbiranji Lai, from Lala Bastiram asstt. Manager 
Dated 18-1-92. 

2. A letter in Eaghlisb Dated 24-8- J 902 from L. Munshi Bam, 
Manager Guruknla^ Hai-dwar, to Fi. Nund Lai regarding (Doaba) School 
affiiirs. 

3. A letter in English Dated 3-0.02, No. 1138 from L. Munshi 
Ramji, Manager G uruknia, Ilardwar to L. Nund, Lai 

4. A letter in Urdu from Lala Munshi Pam, Gamkula, Dated 
30-8-03 to L. Cbiranji Lai, intimating despatch of currency Notes in 
halves, valued Rs. 200. 

5. One Hundce for 11s. 4U0 from Dlianpat Rai Dated 24-1-08 
bearing one anna stamp in the names of Sham Lai and Cbiranji Lai. 

6. One Hundee for Rs. oOO from Ijala Bishamber Das in the name of 
Sham Lai Dated 24-8-97 bearing interest at Rs. 1 per cent. 

7. One receipt of L. Ram jus Mai, Kidar Nath, Bankers, Sadar 
Bazaar Jullundher, in the name of L. Sham Lai Dated 13-2-98, [.with an 
acknowledgement for Rs. 1,500. 

8. A note from L. Munshi Ram to L. Nund Lai Dated 17*10-08, 
intimating receipt of Rs. 200 through Lala Cbiranji Lai. 

9. A letter in English Dated 4-9*97 from Bishamber Das addressed to 
Lala Sham Lai regarding d^tpatoh of Rs. 14-5-9. 
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11. A ixfiit on blue peper^ in Urdu and English on iAe v^B/^om of 

Bindus Mohomedans and Khalsas and is dated 12th April 190S« 

\ 

12. A table showing time of arrival and deporture ,ot Hardwar 
ti^ns. 


18, A note dated 4-12-93 from L. Basti Bam, asstt. Manager Sat« 
Dharmpraoharak to Ij, Chiranji Lai requesting payment of Rs. 5 ott 
account of L. Nuud Lai and on reverse thereof a remark made by L, Basta 
Ram to Lala Gujar Mai demanding sample of paper. 

14. Money order receipt for Es. 6-3 from J ullundher Rost office iu 
the name of Teja Singh Dated 24th April 1893. 

15. Civil Military Gazettec p*iper8 Dated 17th July 04 , page 006, 
one leaf. 

16. One post cai*d from L. Mtinshi Bam to L. Nund Lai Dated 
26-7-09 intimating that he is going to Kasauli. 


17. L. Munshi Ram’s card Dated 1th Buisakh, 1966’ addressed to 
L. Npnd Lai intimating his departure from Haridwar on the 24-4-1966 

18. L, Munshi Ram’s card without date addressed to L. Nund Lai, 
intimating settlement of Hardwar affairs, dated 6-4-09. 


19. Paid letter with cover Dated I9th Chait. Sambat 1965 from L* 
Munshi Ram>.o L. Nund Lai intimating his illness 

20. Mehta JaimnPs letter Dated 9th Katak 1962 intimating hit 
departure for Joining the anniversary at Bhatinda. 

21. Memo in English, regarding Gurukula Hardwar (typed) with 
Title page, 27 page. 

22. A Receipt in English by Bharat Mitra company Patiala re- 
garding purchase of a^’sbare for one hundred rupees. 

• 23. A receipt in English regarding-purchase of ten shares in the 

weaving company Amritsar, 


List of all Papers selected (under sections I24, A and 153 A Indian 
code; out of papers found in the search of the house of Lala 
^lAchhman Das Headmaster High School Sheranwala Gate in the 
of Gurdti Singh Son of Nibal Singh ai|d Zaildar of Brast, and 



tttM Ast its 

• ^ Zaildar of JeU, aad Rura son of Karam ‘CStaadt 

A|^li(iidj]p<Mi'o presonce of Laohhmaa Das iMoosed. 

(I) Copy book (white paper) of 19 leaves^ small fiiaedi on whioh 

. there are several notes made in pencil one / 

(?) Copy book (white)^ bearing various notes in Urdu oharacters 
in Pencil and ink (15 leaves) one 

(8) Copy book containing various notes in Urdu character in pencil 
and ink..„.^*\ (26 leaves) one 

(4) Manuscript in Urdu containing various sketches and having one 
leaf written in English.- 

(6) Copy book containing various essays in Urdu (24 leaves.) 

A (6) Copy book (white and brown) having some leaves written in 
Urdu and some in English and some of the leaves torn out (60 leaves.) 

(6) Copy book (manuscript) containing Urdu poetry 11 leaves. 

(8) Copy book (Urdu) having some essays (18 leaves.) 

(9) One manuscript (Urdu^ containing various essays in the form 
of lecture etc. (47 leaves.) 

(lOJ One copy book in Urdu containing various essays (42 leaves.) 

(II) Printed Post cards from L. Lachhman Dass Secretary Arya 
Samaj Patiala inviting gentlemen to attend the anniversary (5 copies.) 

(12) Two leaves of pcem written in Urdu feharacters (one piece.) 

(18) Question paper in Satyartli Prakash .Examination held in 
1904^ on which something is written in pencil. 

(14) Notice from Pratiuidhi Sabha Punjab regarding a special 
meeting to be held on the 30th of November at Lahore. 

(16) Letter in Urdu (from) Murari Lai Secretary Sub-committee 
Dated 24th of May 1909. 

(16) Letter from Labhu Ram son of L. Pohlo Kam sugar merchant 
Ludhiana with envelope to the address of Lachman Dass in which there is 
mention of building of Mandir and Lala Lajpat Rai. (one) 

(17) Letter from Shibsarandas Puri written in Pencil to Seo- 
retay Arya Samaj regarding the transfer of his name from Samaj at 
Bassir 

(18) Letter from Hari Bam master of school at Bhera inviting 
Imohhiilan pass accused for bettering the condition of the national 

adiooh^Mo. * ...v(one.) 
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brotilifii' pt Moused who ate read^nff in the OnunkuW '' • , 

{i^ 'j Letter^ printed In Kagri ohanetere freat 'Fratthidbi^.Ba^i' 
Panjab to the accused about the decision <tfia<.fe«r poittiie aU'. aweati^in,; 
of'the auniveisary. 

( tl ) Cards ( atdtnosrledgement ) from' Qnmkn) Sangli in 
in wl)icb the receipt of Ds. in, three instalments is mentioned to Laohhtnaik 
Bass aconsed. ( '^ )< 

( 22 ) Card from Guruktil Kangri about the health ft adnioi|ii(ni oif 
Tidyaratna son of the accused. 

( 28 ) Notice in Nagri characters inviting meniben of Arya Bamaj 
bearing signatures of people showing tiieir having eeOeived infor- 
mation ( one ) 

( 24 ) Bhajan in Nagri written on a white paper. 

( 25 ) Post Cards written in Sanscrit ( 8 ) 

( 26 ) Letter iu Sanskrit ( white ) 

,(. 27 ) Letter in Sanskrit with envelope from Pandit Khnnni 
Lai. ( one ) 

( 28 ) Letter ii B^g'i^h dited 20tli N;>vember, 92 from L. Luohh^ 
man Bass to L. Hamir Cband, Lahore. 

( 29 ) Beceipt No. 562 dated 22ad July 1898 for Bs. 100 eentto 
*’Gurukal. 

LIST No. f. 

( 1 ) Yaju, Sam, Atbarva Vedas in Sanskrit, all the t^ee hoBAd 
together. 

( 2 ) Big Veda Sainhita in Sanskrit bonnd one. 

( 8 ) ■ Mabsbhashya in 8^u^krit ( paHi I, ll, III) i relndil|i' 

( 4 ) Katyarth Prakasb in Nagri ( bonnd ) one volme. 

. ( 5 ) Sushrat in Sanskrit ( bound ) ( one v«d. ) / 

( 6 ) Sanskar Vidlu Nagri ( from page 9 to 246 I <4* 

(7) Upanishad Sanskrit — 6 in number bound il^oian»e JKath^ 
Prasbna— Aitreya — ^Talwakar— ShwetaihwetM— >T«traya— 

( 8 ) Brgvedadi, Bbashya Bhimika ( Sanskrit ) 

( 9 ) Vaishesbak Barshana in Sanskrit ( mie vel* ) 

(10) Nari Bbushan in Nagari ( one v(d. ) 

' ( 11 ) Pancha Maha Yajua Vidlii from iuEyabliiffiimya hi 

Arya Bbasha frmn page 5 in (me TOimie. 


,i*(l9) Letter (printed) in Nagri dbamef^' ^’»nr«NP 'w ^ ■ 'jp 

Lachfamad Bass Mooted. jdboiB the; eduuats^ and hsaHh |||a~ 
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/HtlS )"'Bi3n»k^''^*ll^pAbftUk frlm,^ge i'te 

14 ;) PoinobtAntra t« Sanskrit paJW# II & III. 

( 15 ) Mfjialc Sbra^ika- Khancliia ka’^Iagri. 

(16 ) 'Bbajact ?arka«h Nagri ( boafl<i ) 

( 17 ) Sigre Jka 8<udiar or Sott Sakfadeai Kagri-oOa 

,(18).Al>Qok named* Dartdrata se Alshwarya (from poret^ tp 
power ) one vol. 


i ^'2 ) Panchal Pandita Bliasha September 1006 one copy. 

-(SO ) Aya *o Sanaya iu Nagrt charaoters 

IH) Buies & bye rules of Arya Bhratri Sabha ( 5 uopies ) 

( ) Buies of Kanya Ashram JallanJhar iu Nagri ( one vol ) 

) 

( 28 ) Advertisement of Bharat Literature Committee » Lahore, 
j*t^gardii>|[ books of Arya Saraaj one copy. 

,( 24 ) Kuliat Arya Musafir Urdu ( one vol J 
( 25 ) Bisala Indar for August 1909. 

( 26 ) Qnlzar Bhajan Hindi 1 st & last pages missing ( one voL ) 
"(27) Pun jabee Newspaper of 2n(l of September 190l& 2 leavei 

( 38 ) The Pun jabee Newspaper date^ 17 th of August 1909, • 

( Sd ) Vedic Magazlue and Gurukula Satuaohar Harh ( 1 )9 Sawan 

( 2 ), Bhadon ( 1 X Katik ( I ) Magha ( 1 ) Poh ( 1 ) Phagan ( 1 ) 1964 
Total ( 8 copies ) 

( 80 ) Vedio Magazine^ Qurukula Samachar ( one copy ) 


\V ) Vedic Magazine & Samachar 8 copies 

Harh ( 2 ) Bhadon ( 1 ) Kuar ( 1 ) 

{^82 ) ^ Vedic Magazine & Ourukul Samachar ( 10 copies ) 

Saw«o ( 1 ) >|(ttrb ( 1 ) Asonj ( 1 } K»tak ( 1 ) Magbar.. ( 1 ) Po» ( 1 ) 
. \ from p. 60 to 06 

Magh ( I ) ( 1 ) Chet 65 ( 1 ) Baisak ( 1 ) Jeth 1 

( 8-7 ) spirit iu English. 


f V \ * , 

,( o4 ) of Xigle iu English covered with two blank leaver 

some tbipg is written iu English ia ^ue iujf. 


T35 ) (ii 


» in B»glui|t. 




